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KAISER DEAD. 
April 6, 1887. 


Wuat, Kaiser dead? The heavy news 

Post-haste to Cobham calls the Muse, 

From where in Farringford she brews 
The ode sublime, 

Or with Pen-bryn’s bold bard pursues 
A rival rhyme. 


Kai’s bracelet tail, Kai’s busy feet, 

Were known to all the village-street. 

“ What, poor Kai dead ?” say all I meet ; 
‘* A loss indeed !” 

O for the croon pathetic, sweet, 
Of Robin’s reed! ! 


Six years ago I brought him down, 

A baby dog, from London town ; 

Round his small throat of black and brown 
A ribbon blue, 

And vouch’d by glorious renown 
A dachshound true. 


His mother, most majestic dame, 
Of blood unmix’d, from Potsdam came ; 
And Kaiser’s race we deem’d the same— 
No lineage higher. 
And so he bore the imperial name. 
But ah, his sire! 


(1) ‘‘Come, join the melancholious croon 
OQ’ Robin’s reed.” —Burns, Poor Mailie’s Elegy. 
VOL. XLII. N.S, B 
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KAISER DEAD. 


Soon, soon the days conviction bring. 
The collie hair, the collie swing, 
The tail’s indomitable ring, 
The eye’s unrest— 
The case was clear; a mongrel thing 
Kai stood confest. 


But all those virtues, which commend 
The humbler sort who serve and tend, 
Were thine in store, thou faithful friend. 
What sense, what cheer! 
To us, declining tow’rds our end, 
A mate how dear! 


For Max, thy brother-dog, began 

To flag, and feel his narrowing span. 

And cold, besides, his blue blood ran, 
Since, ’gainst the classes, 

He heard, of late, the Grand Old Man 


Incite the masses. 


Yes, Max and we grew slow and sad ; 
But Kai, a tireless shepherd-lad, 
Teeming with plans, alert, and glad 
In work or play, 
Like sunshine went and came, and bade 
Live out the day! 


Still, still I see the figure smart— 
Trophy in mouth, agog to start, 
Then, home return’d, once more depart ; 
Or prest together 
Against thy mistress, loving heart, 
In winter weather. 


I see the tail, like bracelet twirl’d, 

In moments of disgrace uncurl’d, 

Then at a pardoning word re-furl’d, 
A conquering sign ; 

Crying, “ Come on, and range the world, 
And never pine.” 
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KAISER DEAD. 


Thine eye was bright, thy coat it shone ; 
Thou hadst thine errands, off and on; 
In joy thy last morn flew; anon, 
A fit! All’s over; 
And thou art gone where Geist hath gone 
And Toss, and Rover. 


b 


Poor Max, with downcast, reverent head, 

Regards his brother’s form outspread ; 

Full well Max knows the friend is dead 
Whose cordial talk, 

And jokes in doggish language said, 
Beguiled his walk. 


And Glory, stretch’d at Burwood gate, 
Thy passing by doth vainly wait ; 
And jealous Jock, thy only hate, 
The chiel from Skye, 
Lets from his shaggy Highland pate 
Thy memory die. 


Well, fetch his graven collar fine, 
And rub the steel, and make it shine, 
And leave it round thy neck to twine, 
Kai, in thy grave. 
There of thy master keep that sign, 
And this plain stave. 
MATTHEW 






, ARNOLD. 
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LETTERS FROM CENTRAL AFRICA. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Kwnowine the great interest I take in his province, Emin Pasha has 
been in the habit of sending me extracts from his diaries in the 
form of letters. The full account of all that has happened during 
the four years of his involuntary silence has not yet come to hand, 
but in the letters, which I here transl: ite, I think that there is enough 
information to give a fair idea of the Pasha himself and of the 
difficulties with which he has till now so successfully contended. 
We can, as we read, picture him looking with eager eyes for the help 
which has not even yet arrived ; or, on his tedious marches, keeping a 
keen look-out for fresh facts wherewith further to enrich the sciences 
to which he has added so much that is new and valuable. In these 
letters we see his inmost nature, the love he has for the people 
amongst whom his lot has been cast, how, although at times down- 
hearted, he is never driven to despair, but remains firm in his trust 
in an overruling Providence. A sad history is disclosed in these 
pages : a people raised to a higher level of freedom and civilisation, 
only to be depressed again ; a fertile country freed from the inhuman 
slave trade, only to be surrendered to it once more; a province 
which might be most prosperous, a source of great wealth to its 
possessors, ruthlessly abandoned to anarchy; but we see also the 
grand figure of a man facing the dangers of a most perilous posi- 
tion aided only by a faithful band of native followers, and successful 
more by force of personal character than by force of arms. 

Very few words from me are needed to recall such part of the 
history of the last few years as is not contained in Emin Pasha’s 
letters. Since 1878 he has been governor of the great Equatorial 
Province which was, until very recently, under Egyptian rule; and 
for the last four years he has been cut off from communication with 
the outside world. 

What has happened in the northern part of the Soudan is 
known but too well, and it only remains to say that the expected 
battle, to which Emin Pasha refers in his last letter, has taken 
place, that he was successful in beating back the invaders, and that 
since then his province has remained unmolested. Curious to relate, 
Dr. Junker reached Europe before these letters, which were expected 
to far outstrip him. It is not quite clear, from the letters, how 
it is that Dr. Junker was referred to in the first letter as intending 
to leave for Khartoum, and is mentioned afterwards as being at 
Dufli and then at Anfinas. This is the explanation. As Dr. Junker 
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was starting to go to Meshera er Rehk, he heard that the Dinkas 
had defeated Lupton Bey’s troops, that the road was in the hands 
of the rebels, and that no other course was left open to him but 
to join Emin Pasha at Lado. This he did, and subsequently 
went south to send off letters to Zanzibar, which he succeeded in 
doing. Following these letters, Dr. Junker reached the coast at 
Zanzibar after a most wonderful journey. Mr. Stanley’s expedition 
is expected to be at Stanley Falls Station on the Congo by this time, 
and from that place only some five hundred miles remain to be 
crossed before the long-looked-for relief reaches the beleaguered 
garrisons. And now Emin Pasha may be allowed to tell his story 
in his own words without further introduction. 
Mary Rosatre Fe.xiy. 
WotLvEruAmptTon, June 8, 1887. 


“‘TomasA, August 3, 1883. 


‘‘ As I am kept a prisoner in the house by the continuous rain, and am 
waiting for my people, who ought to be here in a few days, I will write a 
few lines to you about my province and the work I have been doing 
since I last had the pleasure of writing to you. You have always shown 
so much of interest in us here, that I venture to ask for your patience and 
time. 

‘Tt was my intention after the departure of the steamer from Lado on 
April 14, to undertake immediately one of my usual tours of inspection, 
including the new stations of Kalliké and Loggo, and the upper course 
of the Kibali. To my wish to become acquainted with the negro chiefs 
of these districts, and to be able by my personal influence to settle any 
complaints that might have arisen, was joined the interest of the geo- 
graphical and zoological work of the hitherto unexplored territory. 

‘Before I could start, however, I had to see that Lado was suffi- 
ciently provisioned, so that during my absence there should be no lack of 
corn and cattle. Lado has recently become quite a different place: the 
population has perceptibly increased, and the consumption of food has 
risen in proportion. As the Baris, who now live in very small numbers 
round our headquarters (Lado), only sow as much corn as they require 
for their own eating and drinking, and as in spite of all efforts up to the 
present, I have not succeeded in inducing them to cultivate more for bar- 
ter, I had to give orders to the surrounding stations to provide Lado with 
the necessary supply. Makraka, Amadi, with Dufilé and its branch 
stations, all produce more than we should require ; but the difficulty of 
transport is a very important one, because, if the inhabitants are 
burdened with the porterage for such long distances (it takes them 
for six or seven days from their home-work) and when this porterage 
occurs too frequently, it is unwillingly performed, and especially so 
in the rainy season, as on account of the overflow of the river, inun- 
dations, &c., immediate return to their homes is impossible. Often 
enough have I considered whether it would not be expedient for the 
population and for ourselves to remove the headquarters to Makraka, 
and so to free the poor people from the porterage and ourselves 
from the torment of providing daily bread. And in the end it must 
be done. I had to work hard for some time, but my new assistant, 
Osman Effendi, who is an extremely capable, trustworthy man, succeeded 
in getting the requisite quantity of durrah from Dufilé and Makraka, 
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and on May 7, I was ready to leave Lado, as joyful as a schoolboy 
beginning his holidays. 

‘The road from Lado to Makraka has been so often traversed and 
described, that it would be difficult to find anything new to say about it. 
As long as one marches through the Bari country one generally finds 
enough water to drink (that is in the dry season), but sometimes one 
experiences five or six hours of great thirst. From Niambara there is 
plenty of water, but there the tall savannah grass begins, which is no 
agreeable addition to the heat of the march. 

‘**At Wandi, the chief town of Makraka, I only remained long enough 
to collect the necessary porters, and then started by the direct road to 
Ndirfi, which had not till then been known, and which I had never 
before traversed. From an administrative point of view the country is 
remarkably fruitful and productive. The want of wood, however, a 
want which extends all over the cultivated land, makes the scenery 
somewhat monotonous, and the bare granite hills and mountains do 
not bring life into the picture. Besides, as it was raining continually, 
I was glad to be able to leave the place; travelling in a completely 
new country was naturally interesting, and repaid the labour. 

‘The district of Ndirfi is inhabited by the Fadjeli, who are in speech 
and customs identical with the Baris; a strip of country, however, which 
commences near Hussein’s little station, lobbo, is inhabited by the 
Abaka. Seldom have I seen such ugly women as are here met with. 

‘“‘To the Abaké, who undoubtedly penetrated to this district from the 
north-west, and rank next to the Golo and Luba of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
provinces, must be classed the Mundi, which, differing entirely from all 
the Makraka tribes, has made its way here from the south. Subse- 
quently I succeeded in determining with certainty their extraction and 
descent, and I consider this to be one of the chief results of my journey. 

“‘After station Kaia we reached station Kuterma, where we stayed a 
few days to organise our further journey. The ornithological prizes I 
obtained compensated in some degree for the loss of time. I take great 
pleasure in collecting birds, and have been fortunate enough to procure 
many new and acceptable specimens to send to Europe. 

‘‘Through steppes of waving grasses, over rocky hills, surrounded by 
broad swamps, we marched to Mundi, in which the Abukdja are called 
Abukaja-Bigiga (that is, Southern Abukdja), to distinguish them from 
the northern division of the tribe, the Abukaja-Bisilla. They belong to 
the western group, which also includes the Madi of Dufilé, the Kallika, 
and the Loggo—an unruly, turbulent people, who have recently given us 
trouble, though some of their chiefs, like Rigé, whose village is near our 
station Mundi, are extremely brave and trusty. 

‘It seems to me that when disturbances arise among a newly subdued 
people, it is chiefly to be attributed to wrong methods of action on the 
part of our people, who make exaggerated demands, forgetting that a 
newly captured bird must first- become accustomed to its cage. Inter- 
course with negroes and their treatment are not so difficult as often 
appears to inexperienced travellers, who know their mendacity, and, 
where they have the power, their extortion. It only requires inex- 
haustible patience and unruffled composure—virtues which are certainly 
not often acquired from the brandy-bottle. A sojourn of nearly eight 
years here has taught me that with a little kind treatment, negroes are 
tolerably easy to govern. I have also certainly learnt that for equatorial 
Africa temperance is a good habit. 

“From station Mundi, on the river Dongu, which had never before 
been visited by a European, we ought to have gone on to station Loggo, 
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situated at the confluence of the Nsolo and the Kibali, a march of some 
eight days from Mundi. We were quite prepared, and our departure 
fixed, when the whole project was overthrown, and I was driven in 
quite another direction. For a long time rumours had reached me of an 
understanding between certain Sandeh (Niam-Niam) chiefs in Makraka, 
the Sandeh country in the west of our province, and isolated Monbuttu 
chiefs, who being tired of our government wished to close the route to 
us and make transport impossible. It was noteworthy that all the per- 
sons in question, now chiefs, were formerly the so-called Dragomen, and 
had been made chiefs by the Danaglas.'' The aristocracy by birth, who 
have much authority in Sandeh and Monbuttu, would not join them, for 
they were considered entirely parvenus. The legitimate great chiefs of 
pure noble race would have nothing to do with them and avoided them. 
They were, however, powerful and possessed many guns, of which they 
made only too good use. Several of them had established themselves at 
the fords of the Dongu, and repeated complaints were made to me of 
extortion and acts of violence on travellers going to and from Monbuttu. 
Quite recently Baginde, one of these parvenu chiefs, had for a long time 
kept prisoner an officer, Mussa Aga, had robbed him of his arms, and 
when he at last set him at liberty told him plainly he (Baginde) was his 
own master and owed us no allegiance. Not far from Mundi another 
of these men monopolised the fords of the Dongu and Kibali. I sent for 
him in order to give instructions for the passage of my people and goods 
across the rivers. He flatly refused to obey, told me he was independent, 
and would not allow us to cross. A second order was in the same way 
emphatically rejected, and so there was nothing for it but to go myself, 
accompanied by a few soldiers, and so after a night march, before anyone 
had wind of my approach, I entered his village early in the morning. 
The surprise was so complete that there was not even time for them to 
arm, and in less than ten minutes the chief was taken prisoner, and all 
his firearms and ammunition fell into my hands. Not a creature in the 
village resisted us, though there were some sixty huts, and I had only 
ten soldiers with me. After I had assured the people that no harm 
should happen to them or their possessions I returned to Mundi with my 
prisoner, from whence he was sent to the east, so that, far from his own 
country, he might have time for reflection and become more prudent. 
The beating of the great drum now called the whole company of chiefs 
together, and after explaining what had occurred, and appointing a new 
chief of the original reigning family, we came to a very good under- 
standing. 

‘‘My way, however, led direct to Baginde’s village, situated on the 
Dongu, further to the south-west, as there were still some matters to 
arrange in that country, for as I had to reorganise the country, it was 
best to do it at once and as thoroughly as possible. If the rebels were 
fortunate enough to secure the support of the majority of the Sandeh, 
and especially that of the great chiefs like Uando and his sons, our western 
territory would be lost, the route to Monbuttu stopped, the transport of 
ivory cut off, and the possibility of a Sandeh rising extending as far as 
Makraka rendered not unlikely. My object was therefore to prevent the 
smouldering embers breaking into a conflagration. Baginde had thought 
it well to absent himself, leaving orders with his people to bar our passage 
across the Dongu. A short stay was sufficient to restore order. Ata 
gathering of about forty Sandeh chiefs, the restoration of the country to 
therightful chief, Fandubia, was decided on and immediately accomplished. 


(1) Slave-dealers from the north are all called Danaglas. 
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Some thirty guns which had been taken by Baginde from travellers 
(amongst them four belonging to the Government) were given back to 
me, andthe chiefs were rewarded by having restored to them their sons 
and daughters, who had been captured by Baginde. 

“Tt is a beautiful characteristic of the Sandeh—the worst anthropo- 
phagi of our country—that they have the greatest affection for their wives 
and daughters, and would bear anything rather than their loss. 

“ Already the numerous swamps had made travelling difficult on the 
road between Mundi and Dongu. These swamps usually lie in broad 
expanses between chains of low hills, and are completely covered with 
extraordinarily rank vegetation and enormously luxuriant papyrus. The 
path is indicated by a narrow water channel, wading through which one 
often enough sinks breast high in mud and slime. These are certainly 
bad roads, impassable by any beast of burden, and taxing to the full the 
patience of the traveller. However, worse things still were to happen, 
and we had no ground for complaint. Whoever travels in Africa must put 
up with such little disagreeable contretemps. After crossing the Dongu, a 
short march brought us to chief Sunga’s, where we encamped on the 
border of one of those splendid gallery woods which my learned friend, 
Dr. Schweinfurth, has so graphically described. From there to the Kibali, 
Schweinfurth’s Welle, is about five and a half hours’ good marching— 
first of all through the Sandeh district, to which Sunga’s village belongs, 
then through Monbuttu proper. As I stood on the shores of the river 
which sends its waters westward, the thought of the joy the renowned 
discoverer must have felt as he stood for the first time on its banks came 
vividly before me, and the wish immediately arose in me to plunge into 
its roaring waters and be borne by them to the west. 

‘‘With the assistance of two ferrymen the river was soon crossed, 
and while my people and baggage were being brought over, I hastened 
on to the neighbouring village of chief Banda, to superintend the erection 
of huts. During many years, I have preferred to travel without a 
tent. If the weather is good, as in the dry season, a kind of shelter from 
the sun is quickly built, and as quickly taken down, and that answers 
sufficiently well. If one is travelling in the rainy season, the following 
simple plan is adopted. Long pliable branches are stuck in the ground 
in a circle, fastened together at the top, and round them other branches 
are tied like hoops. The whole is covered as thickly as possible with 
long green grass, fastened with slender saplings. Thus there quickly 
springs up a semicircular basket in which the angareb,' the table, and 
the necessary chests can all be placed, and in which, when it storms and 
rains outside, one can sit quite dry and comfortable. 

‘We only remained one night with Banda, and then going further 
south to Mbaga, we arrived at last in the centre of Monbuttu! 

“A short—tar too short—stay was all that was possible here, as I wished 
to begin the reorganization of the country at once. I completely realised my 
expectations, as I very soon found that the government did not possess a 
very trustworthy ally in Gambari. A former dragoman of low birth, he 
now occupies the greater part of Munsa’s former possessions, but is hated 
and despised by the real aristocracy of Monbuttu, who pride themselves 
on their descent. It was quite curious to see that he did not venture to 
sit down in company with Tangara or Asanga, two real Monbuttu princes. 

‘‘ As I was overwhelmed with official business, I unfortunately found 
but little time for scientific work, and had I not utilised the early hours 
from five to seven in the morning, I should have been obliged to give up 


(1) A native bed. 
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all idea of collecting anything. In spite of all difficulties I was success- 
ful in obtaining several new and good specimens, and hope that the first 
ornithological and zoological collection from the heart of Africa will give 
pleasure to some of the savants of Europe. I have also obtained much(that 
isinteresting in the way of ethnological objects, and you will find in the 
little box 1 am sending you some samples of Monbuttu industries—a 
memento of the sympathy you have always shown me. 

“From Gambari’s village, four days’ march brought me to Tingasi, our 
headquarters in Monbuttu, an hour’s march from Tangara’s residence. 
To this place visitors from all sides flocked in such numbers that I was 
often quite overwhelmed. From west and south came the chiefs with their 
trains—the Sandeh princes Bori, Kanna’s nephew, Mbiltima and Ikva, 
Uando’s sons, Mbrai and Massinse, the Monbuttu princes Tangara, 
Asanga, Munsa’s brother, Mbala, Munsa’s son, Kadabé, Benda, and 
others. In addition to these, the women, often as many as fifty or sixty, 
seated on little stools, were grouped round me, all beautifully painted 
black, with high chignons; those belonging to the princely houses, such 
as Munsa’s and Tangara’s daughters, being crowned with Monbuttu hats. 
If only you could have seen the transports of delight which Schweinfurth’s 
perfectly accurate drawings excited in this circle and the interest with 
which they looked at my zoological sketches! ‘The Monbuttu are a 
very highly gifted people, and this would be a fertile field for happy and 
useful work. If anything is to be made of this richly endowed country, 
here or nowhere is the place for a capable European official, who must, to 
be sure, possess some self-denial. If the Government would give the 
country over to me, independent of the Equatorial provinces proper, I 
should be quite willing to undertake the work at once. The distance 
from Lado could be diminished by the opening of new routes. 

‘‘T could not lengthen my stay in Tingasi, it being my intention to 
reach the eastern stations before the heavy rains began, as it would be 
easier to return thence to Lado in case a steamer arrived. It is not 
surprising that I left with regret. The grand vegetation, the extremely 
interesting fauna which daily yielded me new surprises, the discovery of 
completely new animals, or those known up to the present time only in 
the west, the people, their life and customs—all these made ever memor- 
able the few days I was able to remain in Monbuttu. 

‘‘T have been twice in Uganda, and believed I should meet with many 
persons like those in Monbuttu, but my expectations were not fulfilled. 
Monbuttu is very different from all that one is accustomed to see in Africa, 
and so different that a comparison can hardly be thought of. I was 
always meeting with indescribable splendour and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion, giant trees weaving their tops together like a dome, more sublime 
and majestic than all the cathedrals in the world. Whoever wishes to 
attain a due sense of God’s majesty and power should go into these 
forests, and, silent and wondering, confess how miserable and contemp- 
tible are men’s works beside the works of Him who created this enchant- 
ing beauty and splendour. 

‘“‘It had rained nearly every day, often twice and three times; the 
sun had scarcely shone even for a few hours ; so it was not surprising that 
on our return journey we found all the brooks and watercourses full, and 
the country frequently flooded. Streams were very abundant; in one 
day’s march of six hours we crossed fifteen, most of them breast-high. 
One river caused us a great deal of difficulty, as it was much too deep 
for the men to wade through; so there was nothing for it but for 
three or four of the porters to construct some kind of bridge. Four 
hours with axe in hand, and the work was successfully accomplished. 
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Such are the privileges of a Governor in Central Africa! But sympathy 
with the people in sorrow and in joy, in their privations as well as in 
their pleasures, is the surest and most certain method of obtaining the 
power to lead and rule them. 

“I stopped at Gambari’s for three days, in order to give the porters 
time to gather together, and during my stay I was able to obtain a 
splendid acquisition for Professor Flower—the skeleton of an Akka, one 
of those dwarfs who live in the thick woods of Central Africa. A man and 
his wife of the same race have lived near me in Lado for a long time, and 
I have often wished I could send them to England. Now that England’s 
supremacy over Egypt is so firmly established, that even (as I am told) 
English officers are living in Khartoum, it may perhaps be easier to 
send specimens from here tor English museums. Up to the present time 
I have never succeeded in forwarding anything, and as England appears 
not to possess enough money to maintain a consul in Khartoum, | have 
given up trying to send collections. But it is a pity. 

‘*T have brought with me a practical treasure for our country—a large 
quantity of the seeds of the Elais palm, which I shall try to cultivate in 
Lado and farther south. I have also a large number of other kinds of 
seeds and shoots of plants, especially an extraordinarily large and superior 
kind of banana, which is not known even in Uganda. 

‘It was a good thing I hastened my departure, for on the way the 
unwelcome news met me that one of our northern stations had been 
seized by the Dinkas, the whole garrison slaughtered, and a large 
store of arms and ammunition carried off by the robbers. You can 
understand that such news knocked all my other plans on the head. 
There was naturally no more talk of going to the east; the question was 
to go northwards as soon and as quickly as possible, and to reach the 
scene of action. That the Dinkas have acted without any provocation is 
clear; what has really happened I can only discover when I arrive. 

‘“The shortest way was through the wilderness of the Sandeh district, 
and this I chose, but sent all the heavy baggage by the east route to 
Lado. Two days’ march brought me to the Kibali, more to the west than 
my former crossing, and just at the point where it joins the Dongu. 
After crossing the river we at once came to the steppes, an ocean of 
high grass intersected by numerous swamps and meadow-lands, occa- 
sionally broken by woody tracts. It is certainly monotonous to march 
for hours together through the grass with no other sound than its 
rustling ; the stalks of the grass too are so thick and strong that one 
frequently has to force one’s way through with all one’s strength, to the 
damage of clothes, and often of skin, for the grass cuts like a razor. 

“This march lasted for two whole days, during which we occasionally 
passed a Sandeh farm in a concealed position, usually sheltered in a 
forest. Here the inhabitants hid themselves and their possessions on 
our invasion of their territory. The Sandeh are hunters par excel- 
lence, the men are continually in the woods or on warlike raids, the 
women being busied with the cultivation of their scanty fields. This does 
not give much trouble, for of grain proper only a little eleusine and maize 
are grown; the rest, maniok, potatoes, yams, &c., as well as gourds, only 
require to be sown and then left to themselves. The Sandeh farms are 
kept extraordinarily clean and neat, and frequently are very picturesquely 
situated in the midst of a grove of bananas. 

‘“‘The third day after crossing the Kibali, we reached Bongereh’s 
village, an hour to the north of Dong, and I welcomed the rest-day for 
the porters, as I could devote it to the collection of birds. Who knows if 
I shall ever come into this part again? and so I should consider it a 
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wrong to the science I serve if I did not lay hands on everything I 
possibly can. 

‘“‘T was astonished at the talents and gifts of the Sandeh for woodwork 
and carving. I have in my possession whistles on which the heads of 
Monbuttu women, with their high head-dresses, are beautifully carved. 
Also there are pretty handles for other utensils, though I have seen more 
beautiful ones in Uganda. 

‘From Bongereh’s we came to Tavil, where the Abaka intermingle with 
the Sandeh. On the way to the ford of the Akka, the chief tributary 
of the river Dongu, we had to repulse a small attack which the united 
Babuckur and Sandeh from the frontier of the Bahr-el-Ghazal province 
thought proper to make. I have a good idea who had prompted them, 
for there are plenty of people in that border-land who are not well pleased 
at their doings being brought to light, and my name is cordially hated 
by them. May it be so! hate is often better than love, especially where 
one has to do with slave-dealing business. In this country a few arrow- 
shots are of little moment, and in time one gets to pay uo heed to 
such trifles. All border territories are disorderly at times, and on the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal fighting is continuous, and Lupton Bey has been obliged 
to draw all his men to the north in order to keep the Dinkas in check. So 
it was no wonder that here too the people showed some signs of in- 
subordination. I had to hold a parliament for three days before I could 
get away from Mbiambanu, a very miserable Sandeh village. As suffi- 
cient porters were not available to carry all our goods, the caravan had 
to be divided, and I went on before to the next village to requisition more 
men to fetch what was left behind, and as I expected, by the time I 
arrived at Gabologgo my people overtook me. We were now near the 
frontier of Makraka, and it was time, for during the last four days we 
had been thoroughly exhausted by hunger as well as by fatiguing 
marches in high grass and deluging rain. Sowing time had just begun, 
the old stock was nearly consumed, and corn, the most necessary means of 
life, could only be obtained in small quantity. With joy, therefore, we 
made our last march through the Abaka district, whose chief, partly for 
old acquaintance’ sake and partly from pleasure caused by the present I 
gave him, supplied us with the necessary supply of corn, and even with a 
fowl. 

“On August 3rd I at last arrived at Tomaja, to the great astonishment 
of all the officials, for here too we had established a station. No one 
would have believed it possible to reach this place at the time of the 
year over the route we had traversed. I have now to wait here until my 
people come from Loggo, and must then proceed to the north; but some 
days must elapse before the porters arrive. In the meantime I have 
received the post, which tells me that our station Ajak has been attacked 
by the united Agar and Alot, but was bravely defended and the attack 
repulsed with heavy loss to the rebels. A worse fate has befallen the 
inhabitants of Gok-el-Hassenen, who on hearing the news that Rumbehk 
had been destroyed, on their own responsibility tried to retake it. They 
were divided into two parties, of which one was completely annihilated, 
while the other succeeded in getting off with the booty; but when they 
reached the station they found it burnt to the ground and all their rela- 
tions murdered. The Dinkas had made use of their absence. Now 
nothing remains but retreat to Djur Ghattas, whose fortifications allow 
of its defence. So my communications with Lupton Bey are completely 
interrupted. May God defend us both, we have nothing to hope from 
man.” ... . ‘My stay here is being prolonged from day to day. It ap- 
pears that the river here, as at Lado, has flooded the station, and towards 
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the south the streams are so swollen that the roads have become impass- 
able. I have therefore been obliged to decide to send forward in advance 
the people that I have got together,and I wait from hour to hour for the 
happy intelligence that the people from the south have arrived. In the 
midst of all these calamities I have at least had some satisfaction—a 
letter from Lupton Bey, which has set my mind at rest on his account, 
and I have also been able to open up a route which will enable me to 
maintain communications with him; this I accomplished by a trip to a 
station west of this place. We shall be able now to keep in touch with 
one another, and as we are, so to say, the sentinelles perdues, we must 
do all we can to hold more firmly together. Will ever the Government be 
able to see that the provinces to the south of 9° 8. lat. must be abso- 
lutely separated from the Soudan, ¢.e. from the authority of the Khar- 
toum officials, and re-organized on the basis of freedom and self-govern- 
ment, which they possessed in the days of Baker and Gordon? We sit 
here like fools and are compelled to wait for eight months for orders 
from Khartoum, and during all this time they have not even placed a 
steamer at our disposal in case urgent necessity should arise for commu- 
nication with the north. 

“‘ With the letters from Lupton I received news from Dr. Junker, who 
has just completed a new journey of four and a half months’ duration 
through the lands lying far to the west and had been enabled to gather 
much new and important geographical information. He is now waiting 
for an opportunity to return home, and as in all probability a steamer 
will some time be sent to the Bahr-el-Ghazal it is possible that he will 
arrive at Khartoum before my letters. May he have a prosperous and 
happy return! He has indeed worked with great self-sacrifice, and is 
worthy of the highest recognition for all the important work he has so 
successfully accomplished. I am most curious about his map: shall I 
live to see it? I have just received from Lupton Bey a map of his pro- 
vince to forward to Europe for publication, and I only await a steamer 
to send itto Dr. Behm. It isa workmanlike and very careful piece of work, 
and I am all the more pleased with it as Lupton has always been and 
still is a dear comrade. We have no news of any kind from Slatin Bey 
in Darfour, and I greatly fear that unless they have sent him help from 
Khartoum it will have been impossible for him to hold his post. He 
also has shown himself to be a brave and capable man, but one should 
not expect impossibilities from every one, as is the custom in this part of 
the world. 

‘My people have come at last, and to-morrow, God willing, we start 
vid Kabajendi for the north. I have altogether quite a respectable 
party—about two hundred and fifty regular and irregular soldiers and 
from five to six hundred negroes armed with lances and bows and 
arrows; they have accepted my invitation to accompany us in a most 
friendly manner, and I should be sorry to miss one of them. About 
eight or nine long marches should lead us to the insurgents, and I 
hope that all will go well. The people are willing to do all they can, 
and have apparently full confidence in me, which after all is the most 
important matter. What is it not possible to obtain from an M.D.? 
First I have been made a Governor without more ado, and nowI am 
expected to try and qualify as ‘a general in strategy ;’ therefore, with 
your permission I will here break off. If I return, as I certainly hope 
to do, I will endeavour to render an account of my further experiences.” 

** Lapno, December 10, 1883. 

“Evil and very hard are the days which now lie behind us, and I must 

give thanks to God who has so evidently protected me. The negro revolt 
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may be considered at an end—unless something quite unexpected occurs 
—for the Agars and Gohks submitted and delivered up their arms after 
we had given a crushing defeat to the Nuehrs, who were really the insti- 
gators of all the difficulties; at the same time we suffered very slight 
loss, only a few being wounded. My people are now occupied with the 
rebuilding of the station of Rumbehk, which had been destroyed by the 
rebels; it is the fort which serves to protect the post road to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and if only Lupton Bey is able to re-establish his lost 
station of Gok-el-Hassan, we shall soon be again in free communication. 
According to Lupton’s last letters the people on the Bahr-el-Ghazal appear 
to be very rebellious, and he has had to withstand many attacks from the 
negroes. What is even worse than this, he is not able to rely on his 
own people, most of whom only serve the government against their 
will, and are in constant and intimate communication with the Mahdi’s 
party in Kordofan. Added to these difficulties, on account of no news 
having been sent for so long from Khartoum, the people are beginning to 
think that things must be going from bad to worse in that place, and that 
the government is therefore not in a position to send a steamer. At last 
a steamer has arrived at Meshera-er-Rehk, at least so I gather from a 
communication from Lupton, dated October 14, 1883, Djur Ghattas, which I 
received on 23rd November. The steamer arrived on August 15th, but even 
when he wrote he had not received the post, for the negroes had completely 
closed the road between Meshera-er-Rehk and Djur Ghattas; all the news 
from Khartoum which he had managed to procure was that a change of 
Governor-General had taken place. I await now with the greatest anxiety 
fresh news from Lupton, for I myself have had no communication with 
the outer world for more than eight months. Whatever has come over 
them in Khartoum, that they completely ignore or forget us? I cannot 
understand how it is that they neither send us goods nor ammunition. 
We are now, thanks to this unjust treatment, reduced to the ‘ happy” 
condition of being without the most indispensable necessaries of life, such 
as coffee, sugar, and soap, and my people,' feeling this neglect keenly, 
are discontented, and perform their duty unwillingly. 

‘‘The unfortunate idea so energetically upheld by — Pasha, that 
our province must remain completely closed to traders, is perfectly unjus- 
tifiable, and the trade monopoly introduced by Raouf Pasha (mostly in 
the hands of government officials) is doing us great harm, by under- 
mining our prestige as a government, and inciting the subordinate 
officials to misuse their official position, while the neglect of the Khar- 
toum government to supply us with the much-needed goods and money 
is leading to consequences the gravity of which permit me now to explain 
to you. It makes one sad indeed only to think of them. 





% % % % * * 


““On account of severe illness I was compelled to take leave of my 
people in the north much sooner than I intended. During expeditions 
against the negroes the presence of an official of the highest rank is 
of the greatest importance, because it tends to prevent unnecessary deeds 
of cruelty and plundering. It was, however, a good thing that I was com- 
pelled to return to Lado, for on my arrival there I found that the Baris 
were in a state of great excitement, which might easily have led to the 
most serious consequences. The soul of the disquiet was my friend 
Loron, whom you will know from Baker’s book as the chief of Gondo- 


(1) Emin Pasha here refers to the Egyptian officials. 
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koro. As the years have passed by I have attained, especially amongst 
the Baris, a certain amount of popularity which has now proved of great 
service to me, for my presence in person has enabled me to curb the 
disturbances, and after a considerable amount of diplomatic action I have 
been able to convince the different chiefs of the folly of their proceedings. 
To tell the truth, I have only been able to achieve a temporary success, 
and to gain time, for the discontent and underhand machinations still 
continue, but until a steamer arrives with arms and ammunition, my 
hands are tied and I am prevented from taking more energetic action. 
Will this long-expected steamer ever come? It would have been an easy 
matter for me to have caught Loron and to have put him in prison ; this, 
however, was out of the question, for it would only have caused the 
greatest confusion in the country, and, as it is not possible to keep a man 
in prison for an indefinite time in this land, and as I do not know 
when the steamer will arrive, I have had to put off the day of reckoning. 
We have now to be constantly on the gui vive, and sleep with one eye 
open; we have also been obliged to put in order the fortifications and 
trenches which surround Lado. 

‘We will hope, however, that God will have mercy upon us and send 
a steamer quickly. After waiting a long time I have at last got news 
from the far south. Chief Anfina has sent some of his people to me 
with ivory, who tell me that only a short time ago the Waganda attacked 
Kabarega’s country and were able to penetrate as far as Mruli, where 
they remained for some days. On the whole length of their march 
Kabarega’s villages have been burnt, the men all killed, the women, 
children, and herds, driven away, and the whole land laid waste; it 
appears therefore that the Waganda have not muchimproved. Riongas’ 
son and successor, Kamisva, is living on very good terms with Kabarega, 
and it is said that since he became a full chief he has become quite a 
competent man. Some of his people are on the way to see me; I expect 
their arrival in a few days’ time. 

‘‘ Whether the French and English missionaries are still in Uganda I 
do not know; if they are, I pity them. 

‘Lupton Bey writes me that a European traveller who arrived by the 
last steamer from Khartoum at Meshera-er-Rehk, in spite of all warn- 
ings from the officials, and notwithstanding all their endeavours to dis- 
suade him, insisted on trying to reach Djur Ghattas, accompanied by only 
a few men anda dragoman. Hardly a day and a half’s march from the 
Meshera they were attacked, as was to be expected, by the Dinkas, and 
all massacred. Another sacrifice, and a perfectly unnecessary one, for 
however highly I esteem personal courage and bravery, would it not 
have been better to listen to the voice of warning and caution, and so 
save a life to the service of science, instead of recklessly throwing it 
away? 

“Writing to you islucky. I have just been interrupted by the arrival 
of a letter from Dr. Junker. My learned friend writes to take leave of 
me; he will go from Meshera-er-Rehk by steamer to Khartoum, and 
then home. He sends me a number of most useful articles—paper for 
drying plants, paper for preserving butterflies, medicines, nets to catch 
snakes, and, more valuable than all, a few books—truly a precious pre- 
sent to one in the centre of Africa. How happyI should have been to see 
Junker here for a few days; how thankfully would I have learnt from 
him out of the stores of his experience! Such a pleasure is not to fall 
to my lot, however, and I doubt very much if we shall ever meet again, 
for he has probably by now had enough of African travel. He is one 
of the very few who possess a real interest in our country, and after his 
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departure I shall feel myself doubly lonely. Whoever would really 
understand the value of intellectual intercourse should come for a 
few years to Africa and live in perfect isolation. It sounds quite 
comical for Junker to say to me that I should write to Khartoum and to 
Europe, and say that he is quite well and preparing for his homeward 
journey, as if I had a steamer placed at my disposal! The people at 
Khartoum have not so much consideration for us as that.” 

‘« 25—12—1883.—A merry Christmas. . . . God grant that the beau- 
tiful feast may bring you the good for which we still yearn and hope. No 
news from Lupton yet, so I take it for granted that he has gone himself 
to Meshera to send off the steamer. Perhaps when it arrives in Khar- 
toum they may have sense enough to send one to us.” 

‘1st January, 1884.—T’o my wishes for a merry Christmas I can add 
my best wishes for the new year which has just begun. With what tor- 
menting rapidity the days pass by! the old year closes on many a project 
proposed but yet unfulfilled; and the new year—well, it belongs to the 
future. From the outer world no news. I haveso far taken much trouble 
to infuse my people with courage and trust, but at last I fear I am 
beginning to become distracted myself; I cannot explain to myself how 
a Government can possibly so completely desert its officials and people. 
In a few days it will be nine months since the last steamer left us, and 
up till now we know absolutely nothing of what has happened in Khar- 
toum. Maybe the new year will bring us salvation and freedom. You 
will naturally, like others, either think that I am dead or consider me 
very thoughtless for not letting you hear from me. How gladly would 
I let you hear! When one has been shut out of all society for eight 
years or more, as I have been, one seeks to draw as closely as possible 
the few ties which still bind one with the civilised world; but when these 
ties, too, are severed, or at least appear to be so, what has one left? God 
give us this year a better year than the one just ended.” 


‘* Lapo, August 11, 1884. 


‘Tt will probably appear to you somewhat comical that, notwithstand- 
ing the non-arrival of a steamer, I should again take up my correspon- 
dence with you. It certainly seems as if we were totally deserted and 
forgotten by all the world. But I think that the good God, who has up 
tothe present time protected us from all harm, will in the future also have 
us under His protection, and so, perchance, my letter may some day arrive 
at its destination. Whilst suffering from the very sorrowful impression 
which the surrender of Lupton Bey tothe Mahdi’s troops had made upon 
me, I concluded my last letter to you in great haste.! Dr. Junker wished 
to try to get to Zanzibar by the south route, wd Uganda, and was so 
good as to take with him all my correspondence. Since he left here nearly 
two months have passed, and as since then all kinds of curious rumours 
have reached me, he has decided to wait awhile in Dufilé and watch the 
course of events. Up tothe present, thank God, the much-feared invasion 
of our province by the Mahdi’s troops has not taken place, and I have been 
able, by giving up nearly all of my outlying stations, to concentrate my 
few soldiers. . . . I must, however, tell you that I heard from Lupton 
that he had been compelled to surrender both himself and his province 
into the Mahdi’s hands, and that he thought the best thing I could do 
was to follow his example. At the same time, I received a letter from 
‘Emir Keremallar,’ chief of the Mahdi’s troops in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province, which contained the peremptory order to join him with all my 


(1) This letter has not yet come to hand. 
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people, as the whole of the Soudan, from Assouan to Khartoum, had 
acknowledged the Mahdi’s rule, and the Government of the Turks (7.¢. 
Egyptians) had been replaced by that of the ‘ believers.’ Khartoum was 
said to be besieged, six armies that had been sent against the Mahdi in 
Kordofan were said to have been destroyed, and with them General 
Hicks, Alaeddin Pasha, the Governor-General, and all the higher officials, 
together with sixty thousand men (?), all killed. He said that unless I 
and my people surrendered at once and came to him quickly the same 
fate should be ours. By the same messengers letters arrived for Dr. 
Junker from Keremallar and Lupton, saying that he was to go at once to 
Wao to take possession of the goods which he had left there in charge of 
one of his servants, and unless he did so they would be given up to the 
negroes. 

‘* Lupton’s letter was evidently written under compulsion, but he wrote 
on the outside of the envelope that he had received news from his agent 
in Khartoum, Saati Effendi, that Fashoda had been evacuated by the 
Government and that Khartoum was reaily besieged, also that he (Lupton) 
hoped soon to see Junker. 

‘‘Our province here is full of Danaglas, countrymen of the rebels, 
all of whom are armed, my few soldiers being scattered over an immense 
district. Should then the rebels fromthe Bahr-el-Ghazal really join with 
the thousands of rebels from Kordofan and together march on us and 
attack us, there would indeed be no chance for us to hold out any longer. 
Even in Lado, especially amongst the accountants, there were a number 
of very bad characters who had been sent up here from Khartoum and 
who openly declared for the Mahdi. It was therefore very necessary for 
me to use the utmost caution if I was to succeed in my plans. I could 
rely upon my soldiers and officers, especially upon the Soudanese. Of 
the Egyptians, only the older men were really trustworthy, for the younger 
men had all been banished to this province for theft, robbery, &c., and, 
after they had undergone their term of imprisonment, had been drafted 
into the army. I called together a public meeting of all my officials and 
consulted them as to their wishes, whether we were to surrender or to 
offer resistance, and as I expected, they made up their minds to surrender. 
I therefore caused a letter to be written to inform the above-mentioned 
Keremallar of their decision. At the same meeting I had asked my 
people which of them were willing to go with the letter to the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal in order to make the necessary arrangements. 

‘* As a condition of our surrender I demanded that we should remain 
here in statu quo until steamers from Khartoum could come and fetch us, 
that until then this province should be held free from invasion, and 
that no warlike action should be taken, especially against ny Soudanese 
soldiers. It was only natural for the people to wish that I should 
go myself to Keremallar, accompanied by two priests of the province, 
and by two or three other officials. Now here lay my great difficulty. 
If I refused to go it would appear as if I were afraid to lose my hold on 
the province ; if I went it was only too certain that no sooner had I left 
than all would go to rack and ruin, and the discontented Danaglas and 
officials would at once gain the upper hand and reduce the province to a 
state of anarchy, not to mention all the atrocities to which they would 
subject the negroes. By a mere accident, a few days before the time 
arrived when a start was to be made for the Bahr-el-Ghazal, a fire broke 
out in the station, and a considerable number of the houses and huts belong- 
ing to the Coptic clerks were burned to the ground. It was on this occasion 
that the new spirit which had come over the people was first manifested. 
On all former occasions when such an accident happened, every one did 
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his best to help to stay the flames; but now only the soldiers exerted 
themselves to save the station from further damage, and on my asking 
a Mohammedan clerk why it was that he was not helping to put out the 
fire as I myself was doing, he answered ‘‘ Oh, the huts only belong to 
those Christians; leave them to themselves.” On the next day I 
called together another public meeting, at which I told the people 
that, considering the excited state of feeling which appeared to exist 
among them, I considered it my duty to remain in the province; and 
I ordered the two priests and three other officials to go with the letter to 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and gave orders to remove the seat of government from 
Lado to Makraka, on account of a dearth of provisions at Lado. The 
men I had chosen left in a few days; and as soon as I had happily got 
rid of them I was free to carry out my other plans, which consisted in the 
evacuation of the far outlying stations and the concentration of my 
troops, so as to be ready in case of need to defend the province. Whilst 
these orders were being carried into effect an incident happened in 
Makraka, which very nearly brought a catastrophe upon us; but God 
protected us. It happened in this way. The head of that district, a cer- 
tain Ibrahim Aga, who was also a Danagla,.had privately ordered all 
the subordinate officials in his district to repair to him at once with alt 
their arms and ammunition. An Egyptian officer also, who was in league 
with him, tried to get the Soudanese soldiers to revolt; but he was 
not successful. They would not obey him; and he had to content himself 
with only five Egyptian soldiers, who had all been criminals. After 
plundering the government magazines in Wandi, and totally destroying 
the station at Kabajendi, whose commander, a Khartoum man, they put 
in chains and dragged with them, they marched to join the rebels at the 
station of Kudurma, where they established themselves in order to collect 
enough corn and flour to enable them to march to join the Mahdi’s troops 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal or in Kordofan. Of course they got together their 
supplies by plundering the negroes. Already from Wandi and from the 
other stations hundreds of slaves had been collected, the unsuspecting 
negroes having been called up, and as they came in, caught and put 
inchains. During their stay at Kudurma it appears that disputes arose 
amongst them on account of a man from Kabajendi whom they held in 
chains, and we soon heard that the chief mover and soul of the revolt, 
Ibrahim Aga, accompanied by only a few men, had left the place for the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal; the main body of the rebels, however, still remained 
in Kudurma, and were in all probability awaiting reinforcements. 
The whole affair was indeed a very heavy blow to me, for Lado is quite 
dependent on Makraka for its supply of corn. I sent at once a small rein- 
forcement of troops to Makraka, and as many of the civil officials and 
others as I possibly could to Dufilé, at which station there happened to be 
plenty of corn. I also sent orders to all the troops in Monbuttu to return 
to Makraka and to bring with them the Italian explorer Captain Casati, 
who was in that district. 

In the meantime our mission to the Bahr-el-Ghazal had arrived at 
our station of Ajak, from which place they were ordered to take with 
them a guard of soldiers. It was here that the real character of our 
ambassadors showed itself, for the chief of the mission, who had been 
the judge of the province, and the principal schoolmaster who was 
the second in command, declared openly before all the soldiers that they 
were only going to the Bahr-el-Ghazal in order to get a sufficient 
number of troops from the Mahdi to enable them to return and kill the 
people. This statement so enraged the soldiers, who were all devoted 
to me, that they very nearly gave up the mission ; in fact matters went sv 
far, that the two priests relinquished the journey and started back to 
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Lado, only the other three members of the mission proceeding on their 
way. Whether these three ever reached their destination I do not even 
yet know; the road was in a very dangerous condition, and the natives 
in the Bahr-el-Ghazal district were all in a state of anarchy. The 
two priests have not yet made their appearance here. It was about 
this time that the first rumour reached us that the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
had only been gained possession of by underhand dealing and treachery. 
Several Danaglas had it seems complained to the Mahdi in person, 
that in former times they had obtained from the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
district and also from here many slaves, and the Mahdi had sent 
Keremallar with them to the province to see that they got their 
rights. He had, however, on his own account and on his own authority 
collected together an army of discontented Kordofan Arabs, had then 
put himself into communication with Lupton’s people, and led them to 
compel Lupton to deliver up his province. I mention this only as a 
report. As far as [am personally concerned, I know that for a consider- 
able time a lively correspondence has been taking place between several 
of the high officials in this province and the rebels in Kordofan, 
and one of them—Saati Effendi—went to Khartoum in order by absence 
to escape the consequences of his treachery. Lupton, brave and magna- 
nimous as he is, has been swindled and betrayed by all his officials, with 
the exception of two. That he had been ordered to go to Kordofan, and 
has already started on his journey there, I found out from letters which I 
was able to intercept. His former adjutant, however, a certain Vonni, 
has managed to make good his escape, and has arrived here. Lupton had 
taken him with him from here, and from his lips I have obtained an 
account of the latest occurrences in the Bahr-el-Ghazal district. It was 
only to be expected that the magazines would be plundered and the arms 
and ammunition squandered ; but it is a very noteworthy fact that the 
soldiers who had been taken prisoners were sold by public auction to the 
highest bidder. This action on the part of the rebels goes to prove that 
the slave-dealing question was at the bottom of the insurrection. . 

It is to be hoped that Lupton will some time reach his home in safety, and 
will then publish a fuller account of all that has happened than it is 
possible forme now to do. Certainly the most curious rumour which has 
as yet reached us is one which says that Gordon Pasha has arrived with a 
large army, accompanied by the Sherif of Mecca, to give battle to the 
Mahdi. God grant that this may be true! Notwithstanding that on points 
of detail as to administration we differ in opinion, he has certainly great 
prestige, and is the very man to inspire the people with respect. And this 
is what is most needed, more here than anywhere else, for of a truth 
the Government has done little enough to win for itself the respect and 
confidence of its subjects. Excuse this bitter reflection, but my heart is 
exceedingly sad, as I see my poor Soudanese soldiers completely naked, 
without the barest necessities, and yet brave withal, and ever ready and 
willing to do anything that may be required of them. Up to the present 
time day follows day in the same way; in the morning we rise, hoping 
against hope that a steamer will arrive, only to retire to rest at night 
with the same hope for the morrow. Sixteen months have passed since 
the last steamer left this place, and for sixteen months we have been 
without news, not only of what is passing in the outer world, but even of 
what has happened in Khartoum. I would certainly have led an expedi- 
tion long ago to the Sobat v4 Bohr if only Lupton had not written on the 
envelope of Dr. Junker’s letter ‘ Fashoda is given up.’ I have no base 
on which I could possibly retire, and it would be a sin to lead my people 
into any greater danger. Patience we must have, hoping still that the 
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day is not very far off when our salvation will at last arrive; may it 
be soon, especially on Junker’s account, for surely of us no one thinks 
at all. 

“The day before yesterday I received from Makraka the good news 
that Keremallar, on his way to attack us here, had been attacked by our 
people at Ssabbi, and that his army had been scattered with a very heavy 
loss. He himself, according to one version of the story, had . .. . but 
another is that he had returned to Kordofan before the battle. The people 
also relate that Ibrahim Aga, who had deserted from Makraka, was taken 
a prisoner at Ssabbi. These are only rumours and hardly to be credited, 
as all the people at Ssabbi are Arabs from Khartoum ; or is it possible 
that the people have heard that the Government have met with success in 
Kordofan, and have therefore thought it well to act in this way? Patience 
again is required before we can get at the truth. My province—if I can 
so call the district which still remains in my hands—is quiet ; the natives, 
with very few exceptions, have placed themselves on the side of order, 
that is to say, on our side, and now that I have been able to concentrate 
my troops I am able to await the course of events with more confidence. 
My ammunition, it is true, is at a very low ebb, thanks to the neglect of 
the Khartoum Government.” 

% % * cS es * 

‘Lado, January 1st, 1885.—For the second time allow me to offer you 
my New Year’s greetings, with a heavy heart it is true, but with a heart 
thankful to God that He has so far helped and protected us. Well 
may our friends have long since given up all hope for us; our own 
Government has certainly deserted us, and yet we have managed to hold 
our own and, notwithstanding some few losses, we have been enabled to 
defend our flag. How long we shall still be able to do so is a mere 
question of time, for as soon as the little remaining ammunition which 
we possess, is expended it will be all up with us, and it will be a matter 
of indifference whether we fall into the hands of the fanatical Arabs or 
become a prey to the insolent natives. But excuse this sorrowful tone ; 
the New Year may perchance be better than the one which has closed, 
and which brought to us so much mischief. 

‘In the last few battles we have not, it is true, lost very many men, 
but several brave and worthy officers have fallen, a loss which it is all 
the harder for me to bear as I have not too many capable officers. 
The rebels have lost very heavily, it is said, but at present we have no 
very reliable news, for in a war of this description prisoners are not taken. 
The circumstance, however, that since the last attack which the rebels 
made upon us on 2nd December they have acted strictly on the defen- 
sive, seems to show that their losses have been heavily felt by them and 
that they are awaiting reinforcements from the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In 
any case I have been very thankful for the rest they have given me, 
for it has enabled me to organize a small company of new troops, 
that is to say, I have managed to get together a few regular soldiers, 
a few armed negroes, and some auxiliaries from the Niam-Niam district, 
and in a few days from now the decisive battle against the rebels must be 
fought. God grant success to our arms! 

‘* Notwithstanding all the trouble I have taken to get some reliable 
information as to the fate of poor Lupton, I have been unsuccessful 
hitherto. For a long time past all communications between this pro- 
vince and the Bahr-el-Ghazal have been out of the question, and only 
vague reports arrive that in that district continuous fights are taking 
place between the negroes and the Danaglas. The negroes are led by 
Birindji, who was one of Zebehr’s slaves. He had been made chief of the 
station of Meshera er Rehk by Lupton, and has remained true to him 
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through thick and thin. I cannot banish the sorrowful thought from 
my head that poor Lupton will have had to suffer very much on the route 
to Kordofan from the robber bands of Baggara and the fanatical Dana- 
glas. We are also without news as to the course of events in Khartoum ; 
in fact the whole of the outer world seems to have completely vanished 
from our ken. We have now begun to manufacture for ourselves the 
most indispensable articles—very passable shoe-work, soap, and, more 
recently still, cotton cloth for clothes. Candles made of wax prove very 
useful, and instead of sugar we use honey. We have not, however, 
yet succeeded in our endeavours to make vinegar, but I am not without 
hope that we shall have success in that direction. Temperance is natu- 
rally compulsory, for the drinks of native manufacture can only be 
consumed by children of the soil. Coffee, which we have long missed, 
we have at last replaced by roasting the seeds of a species of hibiscus, 
and brewing from it a fairly passable drink ; tea naturally does not exist. 
I thank God for His protection hitherto, and hope and have faith enough 
to believe that He will still protect us, and at last enable my few poor 
people to return to their homes in peace. 

“10th January. Our fate it seems is soon to be decided; we hear that 
400 armed men from Bahr-el-Ghazal have joined the rebels and that 
1,500 more are on the way. Only a miracle can save us. I send at once 
as many as possible of my people to the south, for the route to Mtesa is 
still in existence. If I escape I will follow with my soldiers. But I 
can hardly expect to escape. It is shameful of our Government to have 
abandoned us. 

‘“* 12th January. Dr. Junker goes in the meantime to Anfinas ; he takes 
with him all my letters. If I see him again, as I hope I may, for I have 
some belief in my good star, I will write more. May God preserve 
you. 

“Ewin Pasna.” 















































GOOD AND BAD TEMPER IN ENGLISH FAMILIES. 


Ir will probably be within the recollection of some of my readers 
that I obtained, more than two years ago, in response to an offer 
of prizes, a valuable collection of family records, from which I have 
already drawn theoretical laws of heredity, published in technical 
memoirs, of which the two more important appeared last year in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society. To these it is unnecessary now to 
do more than allude. One of the questions put to the compilers of 
the records referred to the “ character and temperament” of the 
persons described, who were distributed through three and sometimes 
through four generations, and who consisted of those who lay in the 
main line of descent, together with their brothers and sisters. 

Among the replies to this question, I find that much information 
has been incidentally included concerning what is familiarly called 
the “‘ temper ” of no less than 1,981 persons. As this is an adequate 
number for many inductions, and as temper is a strongly marked 
characteristic in all animals; and, again, as it has social interest 
through the large part it plays in influencing domestic happiness for 
good or ill, I thought it a proper subject for investigation. 

The best explanation of what I myself mean by the word “temper” 
will be inferred from a list of the various epithets used by the com- 
pilers of the records, which I have interpreted as expressing one or 
other of its qualities or degrees. The epithets are as follows, 
arranged alphabetically in the two main divisions of good and bad 
temper :— 

Good temper.—Amiable, buoyant, calm, cool, equable, forbearing, 
gentle, good, mild, placid, self-controlled, submissive, sunny, timid, 
yielding. (15 epithets in all.) 

Bad temper.—Acrimonious, aggressive, arbitrary, bickering, capri- 
cious, captious, choleric, contentious, crotchety, decisive, despotic, 
domineering, easily offended, fiery, fits of anger, gloomy, grumpy, 
harsh, hasty, headstrong, huffy, impatient, imperative, impetuous, 
insane temper, irritable, morose, nagging, obstinate, odd-tempered, 
passionate, peevish, peppery, proud, pugnacious, quarrelsome, quick- 
tempered, scolding, short, sharp, sulky, sullen, surly, uncertain, 
vicious, vindictive. (46 epithets in all.) 

I further subdivided the epithets as well as I could into the fol- 
lowing five smaller classes: 1, mild; 2, docile; 3, fretful ; 4, violent ; 
5, masterful. 

Though the number of epithets denoting the various kinds of bad 
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temper is three times as large as that used for the good, yet the 
number of persons described under the one general head is about the 
same as that described under the other. The first set of data that ] 
tried gave the proportion of the good to the bad-tempered as 48 to 
52; the second set as 47 to 53. There is little difference between 
the two sexes in the frequency of good and bad temper, but that 
little is in favour of the women, since about 45 men are recorded as 
good-tempered for every 55 who are bad, and conversely 55 women 
as good-tempered for 45 who are bad. 

I will not dwell on the immense amount of unhappiness, ranging 
from family discomfort down to absolute misery, or on the breaches 
of friendship that must have been occasioned by the cross-grained, 
sour, and savage dispositions of those who are justly described by 
some of the severer epithets; or on the comfort, peace, and good- 
will diffused through domestic circles by those who are rightly 
described by many of the epithets in the first group. We can hardly, 
too, help speculating uneasily upon the terms that our own relatives 
would select as most appropriate to our particular selves. But these 
considerations, interesting as they are in themselves, lie altogether 
outside the special purpose of this paper, and cannot therefore be 
treated at length in this connection. 

In order to ascertain the facts of which the above statistics are a 
brief summary, I began by selecting the larger families out of my 
lists, namely, those that consisted of not less than four brothers or 
sisters, and by noting the persons in them who were described as good 
or bad-tempered, also the remainder about whose temper nothing 
was said either one way or the other, and whom perforce I must call 
neutral. I am at the same time well aware that, in some few cases, 
this tacit refusal to describe the temper should be interpreted as 
reticence in respect to what it was thought undesirable even to 
touch upon. 

I found that out of a total of 1,361 children, 321 were described 
as good-tempered, 705 were not described at all, and 342 were 
described as bad-tempered. These numbers are nearly in the pro- 
portion of 1, 2, and 1, that is to say, the good are equal in number 
to the bad-tempered, and the neutral are just as numerous as the 
good and bad-tempered combined. 

The equality in the total records of good and bad tempers is an 
emphatic testimony to the correct judgments of the compilers in the 
choice of their epithets, for whenever a group is divided into only 
three classes, of which the second is called neutral, or medium, or 
any other equivalent term, its nomenclature demands that it should 
occupy a strictly middlemost position, an equal number of contrasted 
cases flanking it on either hand. If more cases were recorded of good 
temper than of bad, the compilers would have laid down the boun- 
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daries of the neutral zone unsymmetrically, too far from the good 
end of the scale of temper, and too near the bad end. If the number 
of cases of bad temper exceeded that of the good, the error would 
have been in the opposite direction. But it appears, on the whole, 
that the compilers of the records have erred neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. So far, therefore, their judgments are shown to be 
correct. 

Next as regards the proportion between the number of those who 
rank as neutrals to that of the good or of the bad. It was recorded 
as 2 to 1; is that the proper proportion? Where nomenclature is 
somewhat arbitrary, a doubtful term should be interpreted in the 
sense that may have the widest. suitability. Now a large class of 
cases exist in which the interpretation of the word neutral is fixed. 
It is that in which the three grades of magnitude are conceived to 
result from the various possible combinations of two elements, 
one of which is positive and the other negative, such as good and 
bad. These are supposed to occur on each occasion at haphazard, 
but in the long run with equal frequency. The number of pos- 
sible combinations of the two elements is only four, and each of 
these must also, in the long run, occur with equal frequency. 
They are: 1, both positive; 2, the first positive, the second nega- 
tive; 3, the first negative, the second positive; 4, both negative. 
In the second and third of these combinations the negative counter- 
balances the positive, and the result is neutral. Therefore the pro- 
portions in which the several events of good, neutral, and bad would 
occur is as 1, 2, and 1. These proportions further commend them- 
selves on the ground that the whole body of cases is thereby divided 
into two main groups, equal in number, one of which includes all 
neutral or medium cases, and the other all that are exceptional. 
Probably it was this latter view that was taken, it may be half 
unconsciously, by the compilers of the Records. Anyhow, their 
entries conform excellently to the proportions specified, and I give 
them credit for their practical appreciation of what seems theoreti- 
cally to be the fittest standard. I speak, of course, of the Records 
taken as a whole; in small groups of cases the proportion of the 
neutral to the rest is not so regular. 

The results shown in Table I. are obtained from all my returns. 
It is instructive in many ways, and not least in showing to a statisti- 
cal eye how much and how little value may reasonably be attached 
to my materials. It was primarily intended to discover whether any 
strong bias existed among the compilers to spare the characters of 
their nearest relatives. In not a few cases they had written to me, 
saying that their records had been drawn up with perfect frankness, 
and earnestly reminding me of the importance of not allowing their 
remarks to come to the knowledge of the persons described. It is 
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almost needless to repeat what I have published more than once 
already, that I treat the Records quite confidentially. I have left 
written instructions that in case of my death they should all be 
destroyed unread, except where I have left a note to say that the 
compiler wished them returned. In some instances I know that the 
Records were compiled by a sort of family council, cne of its 
members acting as secretary; but I doubt much whether it often 
happened that the Records were known to many of the members of 
the family in their complete form. Bearing these and other con- 
siderations in mind, I thought the best test for bias would be to 
divide the entries into two contrasted groups, one including those 
who figured in the pedigrees as either father, mother, son, or 
daughter—that is to say, the compiler and those who were very 
nearly related to him—and the other including the uncles and aunts 
on both sides. 


TABLE I. — DISTRIBU TION OF TEMPER IN F AMILIES (per cents.). 
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On comparing the entries, especially the summaries in the lower 
lines of the Table, it does not seem that the characters of near rela- 
tives are treated much more tenderly than those of the more remote. 
There is little indication here of the compilers having been biassed 
by affection, respect, or fear. I should suspect more cases to occur 
in the direct line, in which a record was left blank where a bad 
temper ought to have been recorded, but do not see how to test my 
suspicion. The omission may be due to pure ignorance, as I find it 
is not uncommon for compilers to know very little of some of their 
uncles or aunts. The Records seem to be serious and careful com- 
positions, hardly ever used as vehicles for personal animosity, but 
written in much the same fair frame of mind that most people force 
themselves into when they write their wills. 
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The sexes are separated in the table, to show the distribution of 
the five classes of temper among them severally. There is a large 
proportion of the violent and the masterful among the men, of the 
fretful, the mild, and the docile among the women. On adding the 
entries it will be found that the proportions of those who fall within 
the several classes are, 36 per cent. of mild-tempered, 15 per cent. of 
docile, 29 per cent. vf fretful, 12 per cent. of violent, 8 per cent. of 
masterful. 

The importance assigned in marriage-selection to good and bad 
temper is an interesting question, not only from its bearing on 
domestic happiness, but also from the influence it may have in 
promoting or retarding the natural good temper of our race, assum- 
ing, as we may do for the moment, that temper is hereditary. I 
cannot answer the question directly, but give some curious facts in 


Table IT. that throw indirect light upon it. There a comparison is 


TABLE II.—COMBINATIONS OF TEMPER IN MARRIAGE (per cents.). 
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made of (a) the actual frequency of marriage between persons of 
each of the various classes of temper, with (b) the calculated fre- 
quency according to the laws of chance, on the supposition that there 
had been no marriage-selection at all, but that the pairings, so far 
as temper is concerned, had been purely at haphazard. There are 
only 111 marriages in my lists in which the tempers of both parents 
are recorded. On the other hand, the number of possible combina- 
tions in couples of persons who belong to the five classes of temper 
is very large, so I make the two groups comparable by reducing both 
to percentages. 

It will be seen that with two apparent exceptions in the upper 
left-hand corners of either table, there are no indications of predilec- 
tion for or avoidance of marriage between persons of any of the five 
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classes, but that the figures taken from observation run as closely 
with those made from calculation as could be expected from the 
small number of observations, the apparent exceptions being that 
the percentage of mild-tempered men who marry mild-tempered 
women is only 6, as against 13 calculated by the laws of chance, and 
that those who marry docile wives are 10, as against a calculated 5. 
There is little difference between mildness and docility, so we may 
throw the entries together without much error, and then we have 
6 and 10, or 16, as against 13 and 5, or 18, which is a close approxi- 
mation. Or if we compare the frequency of marriages between 
persons of like temper in each of the five classes, they will be seen 
to run, if the tabular figures be read diagonally, as (6), 2, 9, 2, 1, in 
the observed cases, as against (13), 2, 8, 1, 1, in the calculated ones. 
The irregularity of the 6 and 13, which are put in brackets for dis- 
tinction sake, is here conspicuous. Elsewhere in the lists there is 
not the slightest indication of a dislike in persons of similar tempers, 
whether docile, fretful, violent, or masterful, to marry one another. 
The large initial figures 6 and 13 catch the eye, and at a first glance 
impress themselves unduly on the imagination, and might lead to 
erroneous speculations, as that mild-tempered persons find one another 
rather insipid ; but the reasons I have given show conclusively that 
the recorded rarity of their marriages is only apparent. Lastly, if 
we disregard the five smaller classes and attend only to the main 
divisions of good and bad temper, there does not appear to be much 
bias for or against the marriage of good or bad-tempered persons 
into their own or into the opposite division. 

The admixture of different tempers among the brothers and sisters 
of the same family is a notable fact, due to various causes which act 
in different directions. It is best to consider them before we proceed 
to collect evidence and attempt its interpretation. It is clear enough, 
and may be taken for granted, that the tempers of progenitors do 
not readily blend in the offspring, but that some of the children 
take mainly after one of them, some after another, but with a few 
threads, as it were, of various ancestral tempers woven in, which 
occasionally manifest themselves. If no other influences intervened, 
the tempers of the children in the same family would on this account 
be almost as varied as those of their ancestors, who married at hap- 
hazard, so far as their tempers were concerned; therefore the 
numbers of good and bad children in families would be regulated by 
the same laws of chance that ‘apply to a gambling-table. But there 
are other influences to be considered. There is a well-known ten- 
dency to family likeness among brothers and sisters, which is not due 
to the blending of ancestral peculiarities, but to the prepotence of one 
of the progenitors, who has stamped more than his or her fair share 
of qualities upon the children. It may also be due to a familiar 
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occurrence that deserves but has not yet received a distinctive 
name, namely, where all the children are alike and yet their common 
likeness cannot be traced to their progenitors. A new variety has 
come into existence through a process not of individual but of ‘ co- 
fraternal ”’ variation. The most strongly marked family type that | 
have personally met with first arose simultaneously in the three 
brothers of a family who transmitted their peculiarities with unusual 
tenacity to numerous descendants through at least two generations. 
Other influences act in antagonism to the foregoing; they are the 
events of domestic life, which instead of assimilating tempers tend to 
accentuate slight differences in them. Thus if some members of a 
family are a little submissive by nature, others who are naturally : 
little domineering are tempted to become more so. Then the acquired 
habit of dictation in these reacts upon the others and makes them 
still more submissive. In the collection I made of histories of twins 
who were closely alike, the statement was constantly met with that 
one of the twins was guided by the other. I suppose that after their 
many childish struggles for supremacy, each finally discovered his 
own relative strength of character, and thenceforth the stronger 
developed into the leader, while the weaker contentedly subsided 
into the position of being led. Again, it is sometimes observed that 
a member of an easy-going family discovers that he or she may 
exercise considerable power by adopting the habit of being persis- 
tently disagreeable whenever he or she does not get the first and 
best of everything. Some wives contrive to tyrannise over husbands 
who are mild and sensitive, who hate family scenes and dread the 
disgrace attending them, by holding themselves in readiness to fly 
into a passion whenever their wishes are withstood. They thus 
acquire a habit of “breaking out,” to use a term familiar to the 
warders of female prisons and lunatic asylums; and though their 
relatives and connections would describe their tempers by severe 
epithets, yet if they had married masterful husbands their characters 
might have developed more favourably. 

To recapitulate briefly, one set of influences tends to mix good and 
bad tempers in a family at haphazard, another set tends to assimilate 
them so that they shall all be good or ail be bad, a third set tends to 
divide each family into co1trasted portions. We have now to ascer- 
tain the facts and learn the results of these opposing influences. 

In dealing with the distribution of temper we can only make use 
of those families in which at least two cases of temper are recorded ; 
they are 146 in number. I have removed all the cases of neutral 
temper, treating them as if they were non-existent, and dealing 
only with the remainder that are either good or bad. We have 
next to eliminate the haphazard element. Beginning with fami- 
lies of two persons only, either of whom is just as likely to be good 
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as bad tempered, there are, as we have already seen, four possible 
combinations, resulting in the proportions of 1 case of both good, 
2 cases one good and one bad, and 1 case of both bad. I have 
42 such families, and the observed facts are that in 10 of them 
both are good tempered, in 20 one is good and one bad, and in 
12 both are bad tempered. Here only a trifling difference 
is found between the observed and a haphazard distribution, 
the other conditions having neutralised each other. But when 
we proceed to larger families the test becomes shrewder, 
and the trifling difference already observed becomes more marked, 
and is at length unmistakable. Thus there are 55 families, each 
containing 3 cases of temper. The haphazard distribution, according 
to the law of chance, is such that there are 8 possible combinations, 
namely, 1 case in which all are good, 3 cases in which all are good 
but one, 3 cases in which all are good but two, 1 case in which all 
are good but three—in other words, in which all are bad tempered. 
I multiply these proportions all round by 7, in order to bring the 
total to as near 55 as possible without using fractions, and then get 
the series of 7, 21, 21, 7; now the observed series is 11, 15, 21, 8, 
where the first and last terms begin distinctly to exceed the calcu- 
lated values. There are 29 families, each containing 4 cases of 
temper. The case of haphazard distribution would here be 2, 8, 12, 
8,2; that of the observed distribution is 5, 6, 9, 8,1. There are 
only 6 cases of five in a family, and 14 cases of six in a family ; they 
tell the same tale still more effectively, for the haphazard series in 
the first case is 0, 1, 2, 2, 1, 0, as against the observed series of 1, 0, 
2,1, 0,2; and in the second case, as 0, 2, 4, 5, 4, 2, 0, as against 
1, 0, 1, 3, 3, 2,4. If we add together all the first terms, and again 
all the last terms of the last three series of observed values, we obtain 
5, 1, and 1, or 7 cases in which all of these large families were good 
tempered, and 1, 2, and 4, or 7 cases in which they were all bad 
tempered (recollecting, of course, that neutral cases are excluded). 
Hence it follows that the domestic influences which differentiate 
temper are too weak in 14 cases out of 49 (29, 6, and 14) to overcome 
even the secondary influences in the general course of heredity, 
caused either by the prepotency of a single ancestor or by co-fraternal 
variations. 

As regards the direct evidence of heredity of temper, we must 
frame our inquiries under a just sense of the sort of materials we 
have to depend upon. They are but coarse portraits scored with 
white or black, and sorted into two heaps, irrespective of the grada- 
tions of tint in the originals. The processes I used in the memoirs 
alluded to in the beginning of this ariicle in discussing the heredity 
of stature, and those employed in confirming the results thereby 
obtained by means of the heredity of eye-colour, cannot be emploved 
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in dealing with the heredity of temper. I must now renounce those 
refined operations and set to work on my rough materials with rude 
tools. 

The first inquiry will be, Do good-tempered parents have, on the 
whole, good-tempered children, and do bad-tempered parents have 
bad-tempered ones? I have 43 cases where both parents are recorded 
as good-tempered, and 25 where they were both bad-tempered. Out 
of the children of the former, 30 per cent. were good-tempered and 
10 per cent. bad; out of the latter, 4 per cent. were good and 52 per 
cent. bad-tempered. This is emphatic testimony to the heredity of 
temper. I have worked out the other less contrasted combinations of 
parental temper, but the results are hardly worth giving. There is 
also much variability in the proportions of the neutral cases. 

I then attempted, with still more success, to answer the converse 
question, Do good-tempered families of brothers and sisters have, on 
the whole, good-tempered ancestors, and bad-tempered families bad- 
tempered ones? After some consideration of the materials, I defined 
—rightly or wrongly—a good-tempered family as one in which at 
least two members were good-tempered and none were bad, and a 
bad-tempered family as one in which at least two members were bad- 
tempered, whether or no any cases of good temper were said to be 
associated with them. Then, as regards the ancestors, I thought by 
far the most trustworthy group was that which consisted of the two 
parents and of the uncles and aunts on both sides. I have 46 good- 
tempered families, with an aggregate of 333 parents, uneles, and 
aunts; and 71 bad-tempered families, with 633 parents, uncles, and 
aunts. In the former group, 26 per cent. were good-tempered and 
18 bad; in the latter group, 18 were good-tempered and 29 were 
bad, the remainder being neutral. These results are almost the exact 
counterparts of one another, so I seem to have made good hits in 
framing the definitions. More briefly, we may say that when the 
family is good-tempered as above defined, the number of good- 
tempered parents, uncles and aunts, exceeds that of the bad-tempered 
in the proportion of 3 to 2; and that when the family is bad-tem- 
pered, the proportions are exactly reversed. 

I have attempted in other ways to work out the statistics of 
hereditary tempers, but none proved to be of sufficient value for pub- 
lication. I can trace no prepotency of one sex over the other in 
transmitting their tempers to their children. I find clear indications 
of strains of bad temper clinging to families for three generations, 
but I cannot succeed in putting them into a numerical form. 

I hope that I shall not be thought to have dealt with temper 
as if it were an unchangeable characteristic, or to have assigned 
more trustworthiness to my material than it deserves. Both these 
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objections have been discussed; they are again alluded to to show 
that they are not dismissed from my mind, and partly to give the 
opportunity of adding a very few further remarks. 

Persons highly respected for social and public qualities may be 
well-known to their relatives as having sharp tempers under strong 
but insecure control, so that they “flare up” now and then. I have 
heard the remark that those who are over-suave in ordinary demeanour 
have often vile tempers. If this be the case—and I have some 
evidence of its truth—I suppose they are painfully conscious of their 
infirmity, and through habitual endeavours to subdue it, have insensibly 
acquired an exaggerated suavity at the times when their temper is 
unprovoked. Illness, too, has much influence in affecting the temper. 
Thus I sometimes come across entries to the effect of, ‘not naturally 
ill-tempered, but peevish through illness.” Overwork and worry 
will make even mild-tempered men exceedingly touchy and cross. 

The accurate discernment and designation of character is almost 
beyond the reach of anyone, but, on the other hand, a rough know- 
ledge and description of its prominent features is easily practicable ; 
and it seems to me that the testimony of a member of a family 
who has seen and observed a person in his unguarded moments 
and under very varied circumstances for many years, is a verdict 
deserving of much confidence. I shall have fulfilled my object in 
writing this paper if it leaves a clear impression of the great range 
and variety of temper among persons of both sexes in the upper and 
middle classes of English society ; of the great admixture of its good 
and bad varieties in the same family ; and of its being, nevertheless, 
as hereditary as any other quality. Also, that although it exerts an 
immense influence for good or ill on domestic happiness, it seems that 
good temper is not especially looked for, nor is ill temper espe- 
cially shunned, in marriage-selection. 

Francis Gatton. 





GENERAL LANGIEWICZ AND THE LAST POLISH 
RISING, 


Ir is now over twenty-four years—it was in the first days of 
January, 1863—since the envoy of the Secret Committee at Warsaw 
(afterwards called the National Government) made to me the con- 
fidential communication :—“ Between the 21st and 22nd of this month 
the armed rising will take place in Russian Poland.” 

I still remember the spot, the very corner of the room of the 
house we then occupied, in which these surprisingly positive and 
precise words were spoken. Nay, even the peculiar colouring of the 
wintry daylight shining at that moment through the window is yet in 
my mind’s eye; for even insignificant circumstances when con- 
nected with a striking occurrence often make a deep impression. 

The rising so foretold took place at the very time mentioned, to 
the consternation of the Russian authorities, and to the amazement 
of the whole body of diplomatists and statesmen of Europe. For 
more than two years the “unarmed movement,” that is, the 
peaceable yet highly impressive public manifestations at Warsaw, 
had lasted—manifestations often brutally broken up by the Czar’s 
troops—when the Polish capital became the scene of one-sided blood- 
shed and tragic incidents of a highly pathetic character. But even 
then nobody dreamt that the Poles would venture, with arms in hand, 
upon an attempt for the recovery of their national independence, 
like the one in 18380. 

Even when the conscription ordered by Count Wielopolski was 
in full swing, the closest observers in the country allowed themselves 
to be strangely deceived by appearances. On the eve of the revolu- 
tionary outbreak, journals such as the Dziennihk Powszechny were 
naive enough to publish reports speaking of the “ gay readiness with 
which the Polish recruits were joining the Russian standards.” 
This gaiety of theirs might be compared, barring the final issue, to 
that of Armin, the deliverer of Germany from the Roman yoke, 
before the battle in the Teutoburg Forest. 

On January 14th the conscription began in Warsaw. It was, to 
use the words of an English statesman then in a responsible position, 
“rather a decree of proscription.’ Yet on January 19th, immediately 
before the rising, the English Consul-General in the Polish capital, 
Colonel Stanton, so little understood the real situation that he reported 
to Lore John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, that the Russian 
Government measure had been carried out with perfect order and 
complete success. Colonel Stanton also wrote :— 
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‘Unfortunately, a number of working men, and others belonging to the 
secret societies, have been induced to assemble not far from this town, in 
obedience to the orders given them by the chiefs of the movement. Their 
numbers are, however, not supposed to amount to more than 500 or 600, the 
greater portion of whom are unarmed. The weakness of the ultra party, and 
the impossibility of their resisting the Government will, at least, be clearly 
demonstrated by this foolish attempt; and I believe, my Jord, it is not too 
much to anticipate that the Polish movement will now shortly be brought to 
an end, and the country resume, if not a peaceful attitude, at least one of 
comparative quiet and freedom from revolutionary attempts.” 


Two days after this optimistic statement, Russian Poland was all 
aflame! For more than a year, the great military power of Russia 
had to struggle with the mysteriously conducted insurrection, before 
this “weak ultra party’’ was fully vanquished. With growing 
astonishment and sympathy, European nations followed the develop- 
ment of the sanguinary drama. In England, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Government itself, showed deep commotion under the 
pressure of an excited public opinion. During a few months, a 
European war even seemed to be the possible result of the Polish 
Revolution. 

But though statesmen and diplomatists had been so badly informed 
and utterly disconcerted in their forecasts, there was a small group 
of men of various nationalities in London who, nearly three weeks 
before the outbreak, knew the very day when it would take place. 
Among them I may mention, first and foremost, Mazziniand Ledru- 
Rollin. During the whole period of the revolutionary war, trust- 
worthy news often came to this circle as to its inner occurrences, 
especially in reference to the changes in the personal composition of 
the Warsaw Government, and the occasional variations in political 
procedure connected therewith. Sometimes a communication reached 
also our friend Louis Blanc, although he stood outside the circle of 
Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, for Louis Blanc had come into contact, 
through me, with the envoy of the Warsaw Government. 

A leading part was played in that Polish rising by a man whose 
name is probably the only one now remembered, or even known, by the 
immense mass of those who at the time were stirred by the fateful 
contest against Muscovite autocracy. His name once rang through- 
out the world. His death has been repeatedly announced, within the 
last few years, by erroneous reports. He is now really gone, at the 
comparatively early age of sixty, after having for a long time ceased 
to take part in political affairs. I mean General Marian Langiewicz, 
who, when Mieroslawski had been defeated, assumed the dictatorship 
without the previous sanction, though afterwards with the’ con- 
ditional assent, of the famed Secret Government. A doughty 
and skilful leader of the raw armed bands, which formed the body 
of the insurgents, Langiewicz is recognised to-day by friend and 
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foe as a remarkable strategist in the difficult guerilla warfare which 
so long taxed the strength of Czardom, to the wonder of the whole of 
Europe. 

I made his intimate acquaintance after his release from what can 
only be called a mild and honourable captivity, or rather surveillance, 
in Austria, where he had taken refuge. A short, slim man, with 
broad and rather harshly-cut Polish features, in which, however, 
great energy expressed itself, Langiewicz was of a taciturn, even 
sullen, disposition towards all those with whom he was not habitually 
in close contact. About the events in which he had performed so 
conspicuous a part, he did not willingly enter into conversation, even 
among friends. This is easily explicable when one remembers how 
fierce the spirit of political faction has always been among the 
various Polish parties, and how General Langiewicz was forced 
suddenly to cross over into Austrian territory on account of the 
bitter feuds which broke out in his own camp. 

His assumption of the dictatorship had, practically speaking, been 
a kind of revolutionary state-stroke. It was supposed to have taken 
place in understanding with the more moderate section of Polish 
patriots—that is, moderate in home-politics. In regard to Russia, it 
need not be said, the full independence of Poland was the aim of all 
those concerned in the rising. 

In London, General Langiewicz was in friendly intercourse with 
Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin. Still, both looked upon him, as I know 
from frequent remarks of theirs, as the representative of the 
so-called ‘“ White ” party of Poland, as officered at first by Count 
Andrew Zamoyski, and by Prince Czartoryski. On current events, 
as well as on matters of principle in foreign affairs, I had had 
occasion to exchange opinions with Langiewicz both at my house 
and elsewhere. During the war of 1866, when the King of Prussia, 
under Bismarck’s advice, successfully broke up the German Con- 
federacy, Langiewicz was an opponent of the Prussian policy. I still 
possess a letter from him on this subject couched in language of the 
extremest vigour. 

Through Mazzini, it seems, he became imbued, as regards the 
Eastern question, with those principles of nationality which the 
vast majority of Polish politicians did not regard as immediately 
applicable to Turkey. It must not be forgotten that ancient Poland, 
albeit in a lesser degree than Hungary, was composed of popula- 
tions of somewhat varied origin. The farther we go eastward, the 
more frequent that feature appears in the formation of states. It is 
one which cannot absolutely be done away with, even in central and 
western Europe, except at the risk of giving rise to political chaos 
or to impracticable disruption. Now as to Turkey, the idea of most 
Poles at that time was, that the overgrown power of Muscovite 
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despotism should first be fought; that Turkey should, therefore, 
not be disturbed at once, lest Russia might be enabled to steal a 
farther march in the direction of Constantinople, and thereby rivet 
more strongly the chains upon the many nations she kept as in a 
prison-house. 

I myself expressed this view to General Langiewicz, when I saw 
that he had espoused the ideas of the great Italian leader, which 
clashed with those of the Poles. With Mazzini himself I had often 
enough discussed the matter, and also written on the subject in his 
organ, Pensiero ed Azione. Tactical reasons, it appeared to me, forbade 
the immediate and unconditional application of the cut-and-dried 
nationality principle to the East. Mazzini himself, it may be well 
to mention here, was always an out-and-out opponent of Russian 
intervention in Turkey. His views, though so clearly recorded 
again and again,’ have often been incredibly misrepresented. In 
1853 he was enthusiastically in favour of the war against Russia. 
He then wrote :— 


‘* There is still lurking within the soul of every honest British citizen a spark of 
the old British fire which burned in the hearts of Milton and Cromwell. Stir it 
up boldly and never fear! The people for whom Nelson had no other speech 
than the concise one: ‘England expects to-day every man to do his duty,’ has 
not been, cannot be, corrupted by the crooked, weak, immoral policy of diplo- 
macy. Speak to themof duty. Tell them that their actual duty is war. War, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether Europe is to be given up defenceless to 
the successive encroachments of despotism, or to be free, orderly, peace- 
fully progressing God’s Europe. . . . War, because it is a sin and a shame 
that interference should be always allowed to despots for evil-doing. . . . War, 
because it is unworthy of England to stand impassive by a murderous conflict, 
and to repeat the words of the accursed: ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ . 


NE 


(1) In an essay On Hungary, Mazzini said, in 1832 :—“ Russia is the only foe which the 
south of Europe has to fear. From Catherine II. down to our days, Russia has pursued 
restlessly, and with success, an idea of aggrandisement hostile to Europe. Like a sea 
that tears and saps the shore, Russia has, step by step, hollowed out, to the right, to the 
left, and in front, the territory that surrounds her; and now she glances with greedy 
eyes upon the south. Dismembered Poland, always true to her own mission, has sought 
to place a sheltering wall between Russia and Europe. But the barbarians who sit in 
the Cabinets, have let her perish in the heroic attempt, without understanding that at 
Warsaw the whole European question was once more at issue, and that the future of a 
world was perhaps the battle-stake (che l'avvenire d’un mondo era forse prezzo della 
battaglia). The Ottoman Empire formed another powerful barrier, hindering Russia 
from an advance. Hence the war between the two was always a lively one, open or 
covert. Russia felt that her chief enemy was at Constantinople. She therefore worked 
for a diminution of his forces with a persistency perhaps unique in the annals of 
European policy. . . . With a power indirectly stretching over Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Servia, the Russian Empire aims at the Adriatic through the 
Herzegovina, and at the Mediterranean by way of Greece,. . . . aspiring to Hungary, 
to Transylvania, to Dalmatia, and Croatia, and threatening to raise, by a general 
appeal, the Slav race which is seething in Bohemia, in Galicia, in the Illyrian provinces, 
almost over the whole area of the Austrian dominions. And as if to hold out a warning 
to Europe, the population of Russia increases rapidly, in an extraordinary proportion. 
Forty years will give to Russia a hundred millions of inhabitants.” 
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War, for the noble aim of seeing truth and right restored, tyranny stopped in 
its reckless career!” 


In 1857 Mazzini strongly warned against “the activity which 
Russia displays in diffusing among the Slav tribes the absurd 
schemes of a Panslavism of which the Czar would be the centre.” 
He spoke of the northern Autocrat as “the absolutistic head of the 
State, who only holds before the eyes of the other Slav populations 
the mendacious imposture of a constituted and orderly force, so as to 
beguile them.” He repeated, in 1861, the warning against the 
Czar’s aims, in regard to the conquest of Constantinople, in a public 
letter in pamphlet form (On the position of Italy towards Germany), 
addressed and dedicated to the present writer. Shortly before 
his death he spoke’ of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania as 
“‘a providential barrier to the dream of a pan-Slavonic unity under 
the direction of the Czar.” Addressing the various Eastern races, 
he said :— 

‘*In that case, the result would be a gigantic attempt to make Europe Cossack ; 
a long and fierce battle waged against all the liberties we have already won ; 
a new era of militarism ; the principle of nationality endangered by the idea of 
a European monarchy. Constantinople, the key of the Mediterranean and all 
the paths to the vast regions of Asiain the hands of the Czar. ... We cannot 
allow Russian Czarism—a ‘perennial menace to Europe—to step into the place 
now occupied by your masters; and no partial movement carried out by a 
single element amongst you can be victorious; nor, even were victory possible, 


could it constitute a strong barrier against the avidity of the Czar: it would 
simply further his plans of aggrandizement.”’ 


Mazzini wanted to “ raise up a barrier against Czarism,”’ by means 
of Poland, so that “‘ Russia would be confined to her true boundaries ” 
and prevented from “ following out the idea of the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, which, since the days of Peter the Great, she had held 

with tenacity. 

In all this we were certainly at one. It was only when Mazzini 
thought a simultaneous movement of the several Eastern nationali- 
ties could be effective without the previous restoration of Poland, 
that I disagreed with his views. It was obvious that any such 
attempt would lead to Russian intervention. 

However, General Langiewicz, after a stay in London, went to the 
East, rather imbued with Mazzini’s last-mentioned idea. On his 
return to England the Polish ex-Dictator frankly confessed to me 
that from recent personal experience he was now convinced it would 
be a great mistake to move too soon in Eastern nationality affairs, 
and that it would certainly be best to act upon the old principle of 
first crippling the power of Czardom. After that had been done, 
the nationality questions in the Balkan countries might be solved 
with safety—that is, without danger to the security of Europe. 


(1) See his letter to the Roma del Popolo, 1871. 
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The events since 1875 have shown the correctness of this opinion, in 
which I thus found myself once more in harmony with Langiewicz. 

The trait of taciturn reserve, of a sudden tongue-tied retreat upon 
himself, sometimes marked his conduct in a strange manner. I 
remember a dinner party with an Irish Liberal friend, Mr. Joseph 
Snowe, the former editor of the London Odserver, in whose tiny but 
well-appointed house in Elm Tree Road, Italian and French party 
leaders—such as Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, Savoye, also Irish members of 
Parliament, eminent medical men and artists, now and then gathered. 
After dinner, General Langiewicz suddenly disappeared. Though a 
considerable time elapsed, he could not be found. In vain the house 
was searched all over. The host at last bethought himself of looking 
for him in the garden, whose dimensions were rather of Pompeian 
smallness. And there, indeed, the ex-Dictator was discovered, walk- 
ing up and down, smoking, in apparently melancholy mood. Soon 
afterwards he took leave somewhat abruptly. 

This inclination towards mysterious disappearances seems to have 
gradually become a fixed habit with him. From London he once 
more went to the East; and his friends and associates wholly 
lost sight of him. He never wrote to them. His whereabouts 
were scarcely known. His circumstances and his very existence 
became mythical and doubtful. At one time it was asserted that he 
had become wealthy ; at another, that he was in abject poverty, and 
that his wife, a Countess Plater, the daughter of the Polish patriot 
at Zurich, had died at Constantinople on a couch of straw. 

The truth is, as we now learn, that General Langiewicz had first 
found employment in the Turkish army, but that, nevertheless, he 
was for years in very straitened circumstances; that he lived a 
life of utter retirement, shunning politics entirely ; that he was 
employed later by the Krupp branch-firm at Constantinople ; and 
that still more recently he had done well as the successful owner 
of a stud, and as a horsedealer. His second marriage was with an 
English lady, now his widow. A son of his is stated to have taken 
service in the Austrian army. Langiewicz died at Constantinople 
in May last. 

Like a meteor General Langiewicz rose, and like a meteor he 
vanished. Yet his name—and this is perhaps a unique phenome- 
non, considering the shortness of his public career—will certainly 
occupy a prominent position for ever in the annals of the Polish 
struggles for national resurrection. 


I. 
The real history of the Polish rising of 1863-64 has yet to be 


written. For, as so often is the case with revolutionary movements, 
the chief actors in it have been unwilling to record their recol- 
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lections. As far as is at present known, General Langiewicz also 
has left no memoirs. 

It is certainly a wonderful fact that a people groaning under the 
oppressive power of a despotism of such vast resources as Russia can 
command, should have been able at all to try a fall with her, and 
that for nearly a year and a half the death-wrestle should have 
been carried on, sometimes with a degree of success, without even 
the names of the directing political body having ever become publicly 
known. In order to get an approximate solution of the riddle, we 
have first to take into account the undying ardour of Polish patriot- 
ism in the provinces under Russian dominion. Too often the alleged 
exclamation of Kosciuszko is quoted. He never uttered it. He 
himself indignantly denied it as a downright “blasphemy ”’ against 
his nation.’ 

The Russians themselves know well enough how matters stand. 
Years after the defeated rising of 1863-64, General Fadeyeff, the 
most uncompromising enemy both of Turkey and Austria-Hungary, 
who wished to see a great Slav Empire built up under the leadership 
of the Czar, with Constantinople as an allied federal city, said :— 


** No one can imagine that the Polish question is in reality settled. All its 
component parts are quite as alive now as formerly. The western provinces of 
Russia, in their present condition, and not only the kingdom of Poland, but 
the province of Volhynia as well, where the Catholics number only ten per 
cent. of the population, will certainly become thoroughly Polish and hostile to 
Russia on the first appearance of a foreign foe.” 


The revival of national aspirations in Russian Poland dates from 
the time which followed the Italian war of 1859 and the startling 
achievements of Garibaldi. That revival was contemporaneous with 
the resumption of the Liberal and patriotic movement in Germany. 
In Russia proper even, as a good result of the Crimean war, which 


(1) Ina long letter communicated to me by Mr. Ch. Ed. Choiecki, from the archives of 
the Ségur family in France, Kosciuszko wrote to Count Ségur, the author of the Décade 
Historique :—* Ignorance or malignity, with fierce persistence, has put the expression 
‘ Finis Poloniae!’ into my mouth—an expression I am stated to have made use of on a 
fatal day. Now, first of all, I had been almost mortally wounded before the battle was 
decided, and only recovered my consciousness two days afterwards, when I found 
myself in the hands of my enemies. In the second instance, if an expression like the 
one alluded to is inconsistent and criminal in the mouth of any Pole, it would have 
been far more so in mine. . . . It is, therefore, not allowable for anybody either to 
utter or to repeat that insulting expression (/'owtrageante épithéte) which is contained in 
the words ‘ Finis Poloniae.’ What would the French say if, after the battle of Ross- 
bach, in 1757, Marshal Charles de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, had exclaimed : ‘ Finis 
Galliae’? Or what would they say if such cruel words were attributed to him in his 
biographies? I shall, therefore, be obliged to you if, in the new edition of your work, 
you will not speak any more of the Finis Poloniae ; and I hope that the authority of 
your name will have its due effect with all those who in future may be induced to 
repeat those words, and thus attribute to me a blasphemy against which I protest 
with all my soul.” 
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had terribly shaken the prestige of autocracy, some signs of a desire 
for the introduction of representative institutions had come to the 
surface among the lesser nobility and in various towns. In order to 
foil these Liberal tendencies among the nobility, Alexander II. betook 
himself to the emancipation of the serfs. Doing a good stroke for 
the moujik, he strengthened his own arbitrary rule by attaching the 
peasant masses to his person. At the same time he laid the 
basis for that new army organisation which, by introducing universal 
military service, has vastly augmented the number of Russian 
troops. 

In the Polish part of his empire, a previous movement in favour of 
the manumission of serfs had been started in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy itself; but it was rather frowned upon by the Czar. In true 
tyrant’s vein, he did not want to see the upper and more cultured 
classes become popular. Alexander wanted to reserve action in this 
matter to himself for purposes of autocratic statecraft. In the meantime 
he hoped to maintain his dominion over Poland partly by the sword ; 
partly by fostering antagonism between the landowners; partly 
by the rivalry between the aristocratic and democratic parties. In 
this frame of mind he uttered the famous warning at Warsaw :—“ No 
more dreamy illusions!” 

I pass over the futile efforts of the Marquis Wielopolski, who, as 
chief minister of the Grand Duke Constantine, then Governor of 
Poland, sought to lure his countrymen into the paths of Muscovite 
policy by telling them that a great Slav Empire was going to be set 
up, “in which the Russian monarch might wear the crown, but in 
which the Polish nation would practically exercise the leadership.” 
In the national war of 1830, Wielopolski had been on the side of his 
own country. Afterwards he turned his coat, and became a tool of 
the Government of St. Petersburg. With the exception of a few 
individuals like Miniszewski—who, later on, met with a violent 
death—Wielopolski was not able to gain any adherents to his new 
doctrine. Indeed his own life was attempted more than once. 

The Panslavist fata morgana which this renegade conjured up 
before the eyes of his countrymen, had no attraction for them. 
Neither men of the stamp of Count Andrew Zamoyski, a large land- 
owner and moderate Liberal patriot, who was called “the English 
Count ” in consequence of his constitutionalist tendencies, could be 
inveigled by such allurements, nor would the men of the lesser 
nobility (“Szlachta”) hear of Wielopolski’s views. The more 
advanced Democratic party looked upon them simply as the cunning 
devices of a traitor. 

For a time, the Agricultural Society at Warsaw, with which 
Count Zamoyski was connected, acted as a centre of patriotic aspira- 
tions, until it was suppressed. Towards the end of its existence, in 
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1861, an impressive celebration was held in remembrance of those 
who had fallen in the war of 1830; the White Eagle of Poland, and 
other national symbols, figuring in the highly picturesque torch- 
light procession. Soon afterwards, a similar anniversary celebration 
led to the interference of the Cossacks and other Russian troops, 
when a number of the people were killed by a volley. Then 
occurred scenes such as are frequently met with in revolutionary 
history—the carrying about of the bodies of the dead by an 
excited multitude, the drawing up of fiery political manifestoes, 
and the handing in of threatening demands to the intimidated 
authorities. 

To such a dangerous pass did things come that General Gortscha- 
koff, the then governor, though a brave man in war, and though 
only met by an unarmed agitation, handed over the administration 
of the city for several weeks to a Polish delegation, in accordance 
with the menacing request addressed to him. <A notable feature in 
this important occurrence was, that all religious communities— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—made common cause through 
their clergy and rabbis: a feature somewhat novel in Poland. The 
various political parties also got into closer and more friendly touch 
against the common foe. 

Two chief Committees—secret in their constitution, in accordance 
with the necessity of the case—had been formed at Warsaw. They 
were rival in their nature, the one being an aristocratic Committee of 
the Szlachta, the other a Democratic one. 

“ Aristocratic ”’ and “democratic,” it ought, however, to be remem- 
bered, have not exactly the same meaning in Poland as in Central and 
Western Europe. A country of comparatively few towns, Poland has 
generally had its higher aspirations represented by men of the upper 
social strata, its peasantry being even more backward in mental 
culture than in other lands, and, moreover, somewhat estranged 
from the landowning class. A middle class is not yet fully formed. 
Hence the majority even of the Democratic leaders—that is, of those 
wishing to see justice done to the once oppressed tiller of the soil, 
and religious and civil equality fully established—have in Poland 
generally come from the ranks of the nobility. Of the peasantry it 
may be said that, in most instances, it is only ready to take a share 
in the fight against Russian dominion if its own lot is bettered 
thereby. Both humanity and policy consequently dictated the 
“ Democratic” procedure to any Polish patriot understanding the 
situation and not misled by selfish class interest. 

Besides the two chief Committees at Warsaw, there were several 
smaller secret organisations in Poland. Some of them had close con- 
nection with emigrants at Paris. The latter, on their part, were in 
contact with Jerome Napoleon, the “‘ Red Prince,” as he was some- 
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what ridiculously called, or the César déclassé, as others dubbed him. 
At home and abroad he endeavoured to serve the interests of 
Bonapartism—of which he considered himself the real and only 
genuine representative—by attracting to himself men of the popular 
parties. He thus was, so to say, the Wielopolski of the Napoleonic 
cause. The few persons he was able so to allure were known as /a 
Démocratie valliée. 

I vividly remember the efforts made in this sense by agents of his 
in 1849 among countrymen of mine, when South-western Germany 
was up in arms to support the National Parliament against the 
reactionary league of kings and princes. Being at that time at Paris 
as one of the diplomatic envoys of Baden and Rhenish Bavaria, I 
saw how the “Mountain Prince” endeavoured, though utterly in 
vain, to make our cause serviceable to the Napoleonic interest of 
territorial encroachment. 

It was in those days that I made in France the acquaintance of 
Mieroslawski, the Polish democrat and military leader, whom, together 
with some other exiled Polish officers, we engaged for the popular 
army in Baden. Shortly before 1848, he had been condemned to 
death at Berlin on account of an insurrection in Posen in 1846. 
Though the question of Posen was always a moot one—certainly so 
in regard to the Germanised western parts of the province—the 
Liberals and Republicans of our country, and I among them, heartily 
agitated for the remission of the penalty of death and the release of 
Mieroslawski. His release came through the Berlin Revolution of 
1848. When I saw him for the first time, at Vincennes, he had 
been fresh from a rising in Sicily, where he had been wounded. I 
found him a man of youngish appearance (he was then about thirty- 
five), of middle height, well built, of noble features, with fair hair, and 
tawny full beard. The negotiations with him for assuming a command 
in Baden having been successfully brought to a conclusion, I did not 
see him any more after those days of storm and stress. 

Like many Hungarians, a number of Polish emigrants also—being 
in this respect of somewhat different bearing from the democratic 
exiles of other nations—had, in after years, under the Empire of 
Napoleon III., occasional dealings with the occupant of the Palais 
Royal, that is, with Prince Jerome. It is stated of Mieroslawski 
that he was one of the frequenters of that residence. During the 
Polish rising in 1863, he played a part as one of the leaders of 
guerilla corps; and it might be assumed that, in this quality, an 
endeavour would be made from Paris to use him in the interest of 
Jeromist and Napoleonic policy. On his arrival in Poland, Miero- 
slawski must, however, soon have learnt that the Secret Committee 
at Warsaw were far from countenancing any ideas of French inter- 
vention. But to this subject I will presently come back. 
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At Warsaw, the peaceful but impressive public demonstrations 
were mainly brought about by the Committee of the Szlachta. To 
it must be attributed the organisation of the street processions ; 
the kneeling down of masses of people before the churches, whilst 
the Cossacks, whip in hand, rode into their midst; the singing 
of the national hymn in the churches themselves, when thousands 
of persons, staying there day and night, were with the utmost 
difficulty got to leave, or dragged out as prisoners; the universal 
wearing of mourning garments by women, and so forth. On its 
part, the Democratic Committee worked with the object of bringing 
about real action ; but this firm intention was known only to a few, 
and for a long time scarcely suspected by the Russian authorities. 

There is a story, apparently well authenticated, of General 
Gortschakoff having one day held a parley with one who was sup- 
posed to be deep in the confidence of the patriotic Polish party. 
Pacing the room in nervous excitement, the Russian Governor 
said he could not bear the strain of his position any longer, and 
exclaimed :— 

“Why do you not rise in arms? If you did, I know how I should 
have to act against you; but this unarmed agitation will be the 


death of me!”’ 


“ But we have no arms, your Excellency,” answered the Polish 
gentleman. 

“Well,” said Gortschakoff, “if that is the only impediment, I 
shall have pleasure in furnishing them to you; and then I shall be 
delighted to deal with this question. But this wretched unarmed 
agitation I cannot bear any longer.” 

However, without weapons being thus furnished by the foe, the 
revolutionary rising soon came, and the Russian Government was 
utterly surprised. 

It came about in this way. The more the conviction grew among 
the Democratic Committee that, in order to gain the support of the 
peasantry it was necessary to hold out large promises of a great re- 
form of the land laws, the more timid became the aristocratic Szlachta 
party, until at last it withdrew entirely from the direction of affairs 
and dissolved its organisation. Henceforth the Party of Action had 
the sole management. The simultaneous outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion on the same day, throughout different parts of Russian Poland, 
was its work. 

The Democratic Warsaw Committee, which did this, was composed 
of twelve members, mostly very young men. So far as I know, 
only a few of them were still alive at the end of 1864. Some of 
them fell even in the beginning of 1863, and were then replaced by 
others of the same political party. 

When the leaders began their preparations for warlike action, 
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they reckoned upon help in three directions. At home, upon a 
more hearty participation of the tillers of the soil than had been 
the case on former occasions. In regard to Russia, upon the pro- 
mised passing over to the insurgent camp of Russian troops, espe- 
cially of officers, and upon the outbreak of a more or less pronounced 
movement at Moscow and St. Petersburg. Lastly, they hoped that 
the constitutional conflict, then raging in Prussia between the Liberal 
House of Deputies and the reactionary Government, would lead to a 
victory of the popular cause, and thus help in repressing the despotic 
power of the Czar. 

I know as a fact that assurances that Russian officers and troops 
were ready to go over to the Poles, and that movements in some chief 
towns of Russia were certain in case of a rising at Warsaw, were 
freely given to the Polish leaders shortly before 1863. Alexander 
Herzen was a chief intermediary in the matter. For my part, I 
repeatedly expressed great doubts to the envoy of the Warsaw Com- 
mittee, as well as to Mazzini and Ledru-Rollin, in regard to the 
trustworthiness of these promises. 

I had known Herzen intimately years before, in fact, since 1849. 
As I write this, I have before me a copy of his book: Du Développe- 
ment des Idées Révolutionnaires en Russie (1851), with a friendly and 
“fraternal ” inscription from his hand. The more I saw and read 
of Herzen, however, the more I found him to be not only a Pan- 
slavist, but a pan-Russian, aiming at universal Muscovite dominion 
in Europe and Asia. Our ways therefore separated, without our 
personal relations having ever been disturbed. 

In frequent writings, Herzen expounded the monstrous notion 
that “ the blood of the Romano-Germanic world has become utterly 
corrupt ; that old Europe is decrepit; and that Russia, the young 
barbarian, is destined to re-invigorate it.’ Of Poland he had 
written that it had wrongfully separated itself in national politics as 
well as in creed from the great Slav stock. When founding the 
Polar Star, he declared that ‘it was necessary to save the territorial 
integrity of the country,” that is, the Czar’s Empire—a pretty clear 
declaration against the rights of Poland, Finland, and other non- 
Russian countries under the Czar’s sway. At the same time, Herzen 
asserted Constantinople to be by right the future capital of the 
United Greco-Slavs. He even raised the question whether their 
capital ought to be St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff, Warsaw, Vienna (!) 
or Constantinople ; and he finally decided for the latter. 

These views of Alexander Herzen did not inspire me with con- 
fidence in his new-fledged zeal for the Polish cause, or in the pro- 
mises given through his agency as to Russian revolutionary co- 
operation. I felt the less confidence, as his alleged “ Exile in Siberia,” 
on which he wrote a book in German and English, had turned out to 
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be a myth ; he had never been banished to, or even been in, Siberia! 
As a matter of fact, the pompous manifestoes which it was said had 
been issued by Russian officers as a pledge of sympathy with Poland, 
proved to be mere words, if not downright inventions. 


Ill. 


The decrees which the Warsaw Committee issued, on assuming the 
direction of the war, bore the imprint of Liberalism in matters 
political and religious. Equality before the law; freedom for all 
creeds; abolition of the compulsory services of labour under which 
the peasantry suffered; transfer of freehold property to those who 
had formerly been little better than land slaves—these were the main 
lines of the revolutionary manifestoes. 

“This being the first day of open resistance,” said the proclama- 
tion of January 22nd, “ and of the beginning of a holy struggle, the 
Committee declares all the sons of Poland to be free and equal, 
without distinction of creed and social status. It declares furthermore 
that the land formerly held by the agricultural population in fee, 
for soccage labour, or rent, henceforth becomes their freehold 
property, without any restriction whatsoever. The landowners will 
receive indemnification from the national treasury. All cottagers 
and field labourers who shall serve, and the families of those who 
may die, in the cause of the country, will receive allotments from the 
national property in land recovered from the enemy.” 

Thus, an independent peasantry was to be created, as it exists in 
Germany, France, and other Continental states. Yet Lord John 
Russell, who in the beginning showed himself very friendly to the 
eause of the insurgents in Russian Poland, some time afterwards 
suddenly veered round to the extent of asserting, in a tone of great 
excitement, that the rising had been organised by the “ cosmopolitan 
party of revolutionists,” especially by Mazzini and his friends, and 
that the aim of the insurgents was the introduction of Communism ! 
Now to cram more mistakes and contradictions into a single sentence 
would have been difficult indeed. 

Far be it from me to deny the great merits of the distinguished 
Whig statesman during a long and honourable career, though in 
some cases—as, for instance, during the American Union war—he 
showed a deplorable backsliding from the principles of progress and 
justice. On several occasions, too, it must be confessed, he swung 
round rapidly from one view to another. I had personal experience 
of this in the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

Owing to the severity of the Danish rule, the two chief leaders of 
the Schleswig Parliament—Hansen and Thomsen - Oldenswort— 
had more than once sent important documents to me in a circuitous 
and confidential manner, that I might hand them over to the English 
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Foreign Office and vouch for their authenticity, the writers not 
daring to append their names. At the same time, with the aid of 
friends, we advocated the cause of the German Duchies in a series 
of English pamphlets. Lord John Russell’s despatches being, in 
those days, very favourable to the rights of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
Times asked once whether they had their origin in the Cabinet of the 
Duke of Koburg, or were perhaps modelled by the present writer. I 
must say that, whatever merits Lord John Russell’s despatches had, 
were wholly his own. For all that, when the great crisis came for 
the Duchies, he suddenly seemed to unsay all that he had avowed 
before. 

Even so, to a certain degree at least, in this Polish affair. We 
know now that the idea about Mazzini having been the author of 
the rising, was whispered to Lord John Russell by Prince Gortscha- 
koff, when Lord Napier presented a memorandum at St. Petersburg. 
The Russian Premier also said something then about the movement 
in Poland being of an “anti-social ’”’ character, which the English 
Foreign Secretary rendered by the word, “ Communistic.” In all 
this, Russell was hopelessly in error. 

Mazzini and his friends in London had not organized the Polish 
insurrection. They were simply informed of what was going on, 
and sometimes gave advice. The advice of Mazzini, contained in a 
letter of his, was that he thought an armed rising to be a premature 
undertaking, which he could not recommend. 

The answer to this was, that the Marquis Wielopolski did not leave 
the Poles any choice. He was bent upon drafting the most patriotic 
and most energetic section of the youth out of the country by his 
decree of conscription, and an attempt at resistance had therefore 
to be made at all risks and hazards. I may add here that, owing to 
the then vast number of Poles who occupied official positions under 
the Russian administration of the country, the Warsaw Committee 
was well informed beforehand of everything intended by the Czar’s 
authorities. 

That Mazzini held to the principle of nationality rather than to 
that of “ cosmopolitanism,” might well have been known to Lord 
John Russell. As to Communism, the Italian leader, as his writings 
show, was the out-and-out opponent of that doctrine. Nor were any 
of Mazzini’s friends in the least inclined to Communism, albeit 
they advocated large social reforms in the interest of the working 
classes both in town and country. 

For aught I know, Lord John Russell may have become suddenly 
alarmed by the attempts of Louis Napoleon to inveigle England into 
a war, seemingly for the cause of Poland, but in reality with the view 
of conquests on the Rhine. The King of Prussia had laid himself 
open to public censure by his secret convention with the Czar. This 
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circumstance the French Emperor evidently intended using as a 
pivot for his own grasping policy. “Prussia, the ally of Russia,” 
was, forsooth, to be reached by way of the Rhineland. 

Several times, to my knowledge, an attempt was made by some 
go-betweens to see whether a Polish demand for French intervention 
could not be addressed to Napoleon III. by the Warsaw Committee, 
so that his own ambitious policy might find a readier acceptance in 
the public opinion of Europe. The Jeromist connection was used as 
a lever for that purpose. Napoleon already felt considerably embar- 
rassed by his Mexican enterprise. In fact—as Ledru-Rollin had 
occasion to learn through a superior officer, a relative of his—the 
French army was then in its higher ranks in a rather mutinous 
condition. For this reason, too, it might have been useful to 
Napoleon to be able to lead Frenchmen in a direction more congenial 
to their acquired taste. The English Government, however, refused 
to become his cat’s-paw. 

At Warsaw, too, Napoleon had no success. A change of persons 
was then just going on in the composition of the Secret Govern- 
ment, and a temporary dissension arose there on the question of 
foreign alliance and intervention. This, for a while, paralysed the 
insurrectionary activity. Finally, the Napoleonistic tendency was 
entirely cast out and the old programme maintained, which aimed at 
deliverance without foreign intervention. 

Lord John Russell probably heard of these occurrences only in a 
vague way. It speaks for his honour that he was averse to facili- 
tating the Napoleonic plans in the direction of the Rhine. But he 
was not entitled thereby to misrepresent facts in regard to Mazzini’s 
alleged authorship of the rising and its so-called Communistic aims. 

I have all the more cause to remember these things somewhat 
distinctly because I had endeavoured, during the progress of the 
Polish rising, to influence, within the small measure of my power, 
the public opinion of this country in a sense favourable to that 
cause. Having been calied to Scotland to speak in the town-hall of 
Glasgow, at Stirling, and at Hawick, on the situation of Germany 
and the Polish Revolution, I had the pleasure of seeing resolutions 
passed there in accordance with suggestions made by me, to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

Rupture of all diplomatic relations with Russia; recognition of 
Poland as a belligerent nation ; declaration of British sympathy with 
Germany in her efforts for gaining her own freedom and union; 
formation of a committee destined to receive subscriptions for the 
Polish rising; transmission of a petition to the House of Commons, 
and of an address to the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, with the object of 
promoting the Polish movement.’ 


(1) See Louis Blanc’s Lettres sur [ Angleterre. 
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The excitement in England was in those days extraordinary ; 
men like Lord Ellenborough, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. John Pope Hennessy, Sir Henry Hoare, and others 
vied with Liberals and Radicals in their denunciation of the Czar’s 
tyranny. Mr. Disraeli declared it to be one of the moral obligations 
of this country to watch over the fulfilment of the engagements taken 
by Russia towards Poland in 1815. Mr. Forster said in the House 
that England was henceforth freed from the contract by which she 
had sanctioned Russian sovereignty over Poland. 

Lord John Russell, in spite of his mistaken views as to the origin 
and scope of the revolutionary movement, presented “Six Points” 
to Russia, asking for a complete and general amnesty; a national 
representation of Poland with powers similar to those fixed by the 
Charter of 1815; Poles to be named to public offices, so as to form 
a distinct national administration; full liberty of conscience ; the 
Polish language to be recognised as the official language in the 
kingdom, and used as such in the administration of the law, and in 
education ; and the establishment of a legal and regular system of 
recruiting, in the place of the arbitrary seizure of persons. Alex- 
ander II., however, had not the remotest idea of complying with 
these requeste. 

A charge has sometimes been made against the Secret National 
Government at Warsaw for not having drawn Posen and Galicia 
into the sphere of its military action. Some have foolishly 
accused it, on that account, of what they called “ Austrianism.” 
I discussed this matter, too, with the confidential agent of that 
Government. 

Personally, he avowed that he inclined towards such an extension 
of military operation; but he at once added that his Government was 
dead against it. The reasons are not far to seek. In Posen the 
process of Germanisation had already been so effective in the western 
parts, and in the remainder of that province there was so little desire 
to join in an insurrectionary enterprise, that agents of the Polish 
movement confessed “they felt in Posen as if they had entered a 
foreign country.” A letter, couched in these words, was by chance 
seized on one of them. 

As to Galicia, it could only have been drawn into the movement if 
Austria-Hungary herself had lent a helping hand. In Galicia, at the 
side of a population really Polish, there is a Ruthene race-element 
which could be easily used by Austria against the Poles, as was done 
in a most cruel manner by Prince Metternich in 1846. It must be 
owned that, in 1863, Austrian sympathies were by no means averse 
to the insurgents in Russian Poland, not only among the German 
but also among the Hungarian population, and even in Government 
circles. Supplies of arms and men came ever and anon through 
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Galicia to the insurgent camps. It was near the frontier of that 
Austrian province that General Langiewicz established his head- 
quarters. Often a free corps sought refuge across this border from 
the pursuing Russians, and then recrossed the boundary at a more 
convenient place for the object of reecommencing the guerilla war. 

It is a positive fact that whilst the Warsaw Government per- 
sistently refused to draw Posen and Galicia into its sphere of action, 
Russian emissaries at Lemberg exerted themselves to bring about an 
outbreak on Galician soil. This was done with the object of forcing 
the Vienna Government to take action against the rising in Russian 
Poland. It stands to reason that if the three Powers had resolved 
upon a common intervention, the rising would have been brought to 
an end by one fell blow. No wonder the Warsaw leaders at last 
declared any act calculated to bring about troubles in the neighbour- 
ing provinces under Prussian and Austrian sway to be an “act of 
treason.” 

When General Langiewicz, on March 10, 1863, suddenly assumed 
the dictatorship, he did so in a proclamation speaking of Russia as 
“the Muscovite intruder, the eternal foe of freedom and civilisation,” 
and “the Asiatic enemy.” He said :— 


‘Although there are in the country men far above myself in ability and 
merit, and although I am fully aware of the extent and seriousness of the 
duties which under such difficult circumstances weigh on the supreme national 
power, I nevertheless, with the consent of the supreme National Government, 
enter upon the dictatorship, ready to resign it again into the hands of the 
representatives of the people when we shall have shaken off the Muscovite 
yoke.” 


In conclusion he confirmed the decree of the Warsaw Committee 
of January 22, which proclaimed civil and political equality, with- 
out distinction of creed, status, or birth, as well as the transfer of 
freehold property to the peasantry, with compensation to the owners 
out of the State Treasury. 

Langiewicz having assumed the dictatorship in agreement with 
the Moderate or White party, these concluding sentences are the 
best proof, on the one hand, that even the aristocratic party finally 
understood the necessity of making the largest concessions to the 
peasantry ; and on the other hand, that the movement had from 
the beginning nothing whatever to do with Communism. The 
proclamation of the new Dictator was addressed “'To the populations 
of the kingdom of Poland (as constituted in 1815), of Lithuania, and 
of Ruthenia.”” This, again, left Posen and Galicia out of the in- 
surrectionary scheme. 

As already stated, Langiewicz’s procedure was somewhat in the 
nature of a state-stroke. The assent of the Warsaw Government 
had not previously been sought. In its extensive reply of March 16, 
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it no doubt confirmed the powers thus assumed, not being able to do 
otherwise under the existing state of affairs. But it warned General 
Langiewicz against “ political intriguers, by whom his good faith 
had been imposed upon in the most disgraceful manner.” And it 
“declared frankly, once for ever, that from consideration for the 
welfare of the country and for the prospects of the rising, from 
respect for ourselves and for you, we will never countenance, we 
cannot and do not wish to support, the men who at present surround 
you.” A number of individuals were then mentioned in the letter, 
against whom the Warsaw Government had to make special charges. 
“You had no need of these men,” the letter said; “nothing unites 
you to them. Separate yourself from them ; for such separation 
alone can save you, and with you our cause.” The reply ends: 
“ Hurrah for the Dictatorship! and down with Reaction !”’ 

Soon after his assumption of a dictator’s powers, quarrels broke 
out in Langiewicz’s own camp. Yet he was able once more to 
defeat asmall body of Russian troops. At last he left his head- 
quarters, surrounded only by a small number of adherents. Pre- 
viously he had held a council of war with his staff, in which it was 
resolved that it would be impossible to keep together a large 
revolutionary force in presence of the increasing Russian strength, 
and that the Polish army must therefore be divided into small 
and easily movable guerilla bands. 

On the following day a proclamation came, in which Langiewicz 
said :— 

































“Russian agents, hiding in your own ranks, make it necessary for me to 
leave secretly without a farewell. The same reason hinders me from making 
known to you my ulterior destination. Before going away, the force under my 
immediate command has been divided into several corps, each under its own 
leader and with special orders as to the march and the work to be done.” 


This proclamation struck dismay into the ranks of the insurgents 
near the Galician frontier. Soon it became known that the best 
military leader they had had was virtually forced to seek refuge on 
Austrian soil, lest a mutiny in his own camp should endanger his 
life, or he be made a prisoner by the merciless Russian foe. It was 
the sad end of a noble career in a well-fought though unfortunate 
cause. Immediately on General Langiewicz’s withdrawal, the 
members of the Secret Warsaw Government resumed the direction 
of the war by a proclamation in which they declared themselves to 
be the only legally constituted authority of the country. “We 
seize again,” they said, “ the helm of government with full faith and 
confidence, trusting to be able to avert the danger threatening us 
by the fall of the Dictatorship. To arms! In presence of the 
enemy, in presence of our brethren falling on the battle-field, the 
place of every Pole is in tho ranks.” 
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But though superhuman efforts were still made by small scattered 
bands of men, it was of no avail. A long and tragic agony of the 
gradually collapsing movement still kept the sympathies of Europe 
awake for many months; but hope of success did not exist any 
longer. During the protracted but fitful struggle there were many 
oscillations in the management of affairs at Warsaw, of the varying 
nature of which it would be difficult to give a proper account. 

As the prospects of the insurrection waned more and more, the 
advanced party of the Secret National Government, which had 
initiated the rising, found itself compelled, on seeing the daily 
increase of difficulties, to enter again into close relations with an 
aristocratic party of Polish emigrants abroad, whose political con- 
nections and financial means it was supposed might afford some help 
to a sinking cause. A few months more and the struggle was over. 
Large bands of Polish captives, of all ages and of both sexes, had 
then to tread the weary way to Siberia, driven by the Cossack 
knout. 

Still, even now, twenty-four years after these terrible events, 
every competent observer, not deceived by the surface of things, 
will hold with General Fadeyeff that it is idle to imagine the Polish 
quest ion to be in reality settled. ‘All its component parts are quite 
as alive now as formerly. ” Should a great war, fanned by the Czar’s 


ambition anda French “party of revenge,”’ once more desolate ] {urope, 
it will only depend on the Powers interested in curbing Muscovite 
aggression to make good use of the Polish hatred of Russia. This, 
I believe, is well understood at St. Petersburg; and therein probably 
lies one of the restraining forces which still make it advisable for 
the northern autocracy to keep the Panslavist hounds of war against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in the leash. 


Kart Burp. 
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OUR WORKING WOMEN AND THEIR EARNINGS. 


Amone European nations none has so great a disproportion of the 
sexes as our own, yet the position of woman as a worker is far more 
readily acknowledged in continental States than in England, and 
foreign women are, as a rule, trained to take part in the bread-win- 
ning, and enabled to bear a share of the responsibilities of life after, 
as much as before, marriage. But we, as a nation, have made no 
effort to teach our redundant female population to support itself, 
although our position as a mother of colonies leaves us with a steadily 
increasing proportion of women who, through the emigration of their 
male relatives, are forced to provide for themselves. Men emigrate, 
women remain at home, sometimes through want of enterprise, more 
often because the care of the sick, the aged, and the helpless devolves 
upon them, or in deference to the wishes of their friends. In a 
more natural state of existence than our own, the work of woman is 
cut out for her. She is the spinner and the weaver, the dyer, tailor 
and hatter, the miller, baker, confectioner, and brewer. She tends 
the young cattle, milks the cows, churns the butter, and she can 
take a part in any labour of the fields. In such communities the 
question of proportion of the sexes is unimportant, though, as a fact, 
men and women—save in war time—are usually equal in numbers 
in sparsely peopled States. 

But in our thickly packed and overflowing country this simple 
way of living has long ceased to exist. There is no longer the 
homestead to provide work for the women of the family, and 
daughters, as well as sons, must earn their bread away from home. 
As the result of this we have a nation of working women among us, 
which, at the taking of the census six years ago, already num- 
bered more than four and a half millions; that is to say, the number 
of women following some specific calling in the three kingdoms 
nearly equalled the entire population of Ireland and outnumbered 
the inhabitants of Scotland and Wales put together. And this great 
multitude, equal to five out of every six unmarried and widowed 
women between the ages of fifteen and sixty-five, is exclusive of those 
married women, wives of cottiers, small farmers, petty shopkeepers, 
innkeepers, and others, who work as the unpaid assistants of their 
husbands. Either thus, or in the management of the home and 
children, the vast majority of wives in the middle and lower classes 
are workers, so that the proportion of workers to unemployed is in 
truth the same among women as among men. But the workers 
whom we have now to consider are only those 4,544,174 women who 
work, as a means of subsistence, for money, and at some specifjed 
calling. These are divided into five classes, of which the most 
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numerous are the industrials, comprising sempstresses, mill-hands, 
shop-girls, flower-makers, bookbinders, &c., a class which in 1881 
already numbered 2,097,809 persons, or nearly one-half of the 
working female population. Close after these come the domestic 
workers—servants, charwomen, laundresses, and the like—who num- 
bered 2,088,778. These leave but 357,000 to be divided among 
the three remaining classes, of which the most numerous class is the 
professional—a comprehensive denomination—including teachers of 
all grades, medical nurses,’ actresses, nuns, and clerks, but who, 
all told, number 288,919, or one to every seven industrial or 
domestic women. Next come the agriculturists, farmers, farm ser- 
yants, and others, amounting nominally to 215,108 women; and 
far, far below these muster those engaged in commerce—the female 
merchants, traders, and inn-keepers, and who attain only to the 
astonishingly small figure of 26,344 in the three kingdoms, forming 
a percentage of one out of every 174 working women. These 
census returns are obviously only a very rough guide, but they 
are the best that can be had, and show us not only the propor- 
tions in which women fill various callings, but also the differences 
in the kind of occupation pursued in different localities throughout 
the three kingdoms. 

In these returns Scotland stands out in a very distinct manner 
from Engiand and Ireland, not only because only forty of every 
hundred Scotch single women work for their bread as against 
ninety-one in England and Wales collectively and eighty-eight 
in Ireland, but because of the difference of the class of labour 
chosen by them. In England and Ireland 45 and 47 per cent. of the 
working women are employed in domestic services, and in Scotland 
only 24, while commerce, which engages only one out of every 168 
English, and one out of 540 Irish, workwomen, is the business of one 
in every sixty in Scotland; and it must be remembered that these 
comparisons are not between the female populations of the three 
kingdoms, but between the workers who in Scotland bear a propor- 
tion of less than 50 per cent. to those of the other kingdoms. A 
Scotchwoman, when forced to earn her bread, looks naturally towards 
industrial employment, and 63 per cent. of Scotch working women 
are industrials, while in England 47, and in Ireland only 32 
per cent. are so employed. And the industrial of Scotland differs 
much from her English and Irish sisters, who are mainly needle- 
women, for in the north mill-hands engaged in making textile 
fabrics form the largest class. It is impossible to say how many 
women in the United Kingdom are now striving to support themselves 
by sewing; the number returned in the last census was 492,840 in 
England and Wales, 101,316 in Ireland, and 46,744 in Scotland ; 

(1) These medical nurses are probably included also among the domestic workers, 
just as the farm servants of the next category must also have been counted twice over, 
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but the number has naturally increased, and was probably even then 
far higher than was returned, as married sempstresses living with 
their husbands, are entered only as “ wives,” and an appreciable 
number of mothers, daughters, and sisters of working men enter 
themselves only according to their relationship with the head of the 
family from motives of pride and gentility. Still we know that 
there were then at least 641,000 women striving to earn their bread 
by their needle, and some idea of the real number of sewing women 
compared to the census return is gained from the fact, that whereas 
in London only 23,000 women appeared under that heading, there 
are now 60,000 women here sewing for daily or weekly wage. Among 
these the milliners command the highest remuneration ; their business 
requires the greatest amount of artistic talent and good training, 
and their earnings are proportionately high, the best indoor hands 
in first-class houses commanding a salary of £120 per annum, while 
a good second-class outdoor worker earns from £1 to £3 weekly 
during the six best months, and half that amount in the slack 
season. The trained milliner, therefore, has little to complain of 
unless the light and pleasant nature of her work causes the market 
to be overstocked, for in no industrial calling can larger earnings 
than hers be looked for. The takings of a working dressmaker are 
lower ; £70 is the average salary of a first-class indoor hand, and 
the second-class outdoor hands earn a weekly wage of from 15s. to 
18s.; but “ workers’’—girls who have not learned the business, but 
who can work a machine or sew under the direction of a trained dress- 
maker—make only about 2s, daily. This, however, is the outside 
value of unskilled female labour in London, and is more than can be 
earned in the majority of purely mechanical trades, such as stamping, 
folding, and cementing envelopes, paper-bag making, bleaching, 
bookbinding of the commoner sort, and the like. In the country 
unskilled labour is paid at a still lower rate, 6s. 6d. being the average 
weekly earnings of pin-makers, 7s. 6d. of hair-pin japanners, while 
the earnings of steel-pen makers vary from 2s. 6d. to 15s., according 
to their swiftness and skill. Industrials are usually paid by the 
piece, so that their earnings depend on their dexterity, a quality 
which varies to an almost incredible degree, for of two women 
working side by side with equal industry, one will sometimes do 
nearly three times as much work as the other, and thus it follows 
that a slow worker may starve on a rate of wage which will provide 
an exceptionally quick one with a decent livelihood. But unhappily 
there are trades by which none but the very swiftest London work- 
women can hope to earn a subsistence, and pre-eminent among these 
are the lower branches of plain sewing, slop-tailoring, and slop- 
dressmaking. The wretched condition of the unhappy women who 
earn semi-starvation as the reward of incessant toil has aroused the 
sympathy of philanthropic ladies, several of whom are now devoting 
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their lives to the establishment of workshops conducted on co-operative 
principles, and managed by unpaid assistants who give their whole 
time and energy to this charitable work. But these noble and devoted 
efforts seem to me only to throw light on the general hopelessness of 
the case, and to prove conclusively that an ordinary needlewoman 
cannot earn her living in London when the trade is built on the 
only sound and permanent basis, that of profit to the employer. 

The largest, to my knowledge, of these co-operative workshops 
is that superintended by Miss Burke, at 3, Cartaret Street, West- 
minster, where about 100 women are employed. White work of 
every quality is done here from coarse unbleached to the finest 
tucked ladies’ underclothing. Profit is not desired, and Miss 
Burke gives her workers the very high wage of 63d. for mak- 
ing a hospital nightshirt and 5d. for an unbleached chemise. Tak- 
ing into account that a large part of the work is run up on a 
machine this is high payment, and allows a profit of only 12 per 
cent. above working expenses. The profits of this co-operative 
business are divided among the workers; but no business house 
could be conducted at this rate, for when a superintendent and cutter 
had been paid, nothing, and less than nothing, would remain to the 
proprietor of the concern. Yet exceptional as are the happy 
conditions in which Miss Burke’s workers are placed, the wage-book 
shows that their takings average only about 7s. or 8s. weekly. The 
tailoring room is even more eloquent of the misery that must fall to 
the lot of the unhelped London tailoress, for Miss Burke has found it 
necessary to give these workers three times the market value of their 
labour. The East-end “sweaters” contract with the cheap export 
houses to make trousers for 6d. and coats for 9d. a piece, finding 
their own thread, cotton, and the silk for stitching the collars of the 
coats. The work is sent cut out with linings, pockets, galloon, 
buttons, all ready to be put together. The sweater depends for his 
livelihood on the difference between the 6d. and 9d. paid to him by the 
exporter and the sum which he can induce the tailoresses to accept. 
Nor are these garments roughly made; the button holes are worked 
with thread, but in every other respect’ the clothes look to the unex- 
perienced female eye much like those sgnt home by a high-class tailor. 
The trousers are lined in the body, dtiffened at the waist, provided 
with galloon-bound straps and buckles, possess two pockets, and are 
lined with leather round the bottoms; the coats are double stitched 
in the usual way, lined throughout body and sleeves with perfect 
neatness, have three pockets, with the usual stitched flaps. In 
counting the time and cost of making these garments it must be 
borne in mind that a fire must be kept to heat the irons that are 
continually needed, that the clothes must be pressed between each 
stitching, and also that a woman must own or hire a sewing machine 
and irons to do the work. Each garment is looked over before it is 
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paid for, and if below the standard is returned. The work at 
Cartaret Street is taken as a stepping-stone to higher class, and 
therefore better paid, tailoring, and is excellent, yet it is not an 
unknown experience there to have articles returned. The power of a 
grinding, spiteful sweater is terrible to think of both in arbitrary 
returns of work and in keeping the workers waiting for their money, 
but at the best the sweater must live by extortion ; and what must be 
the lives of women who from dawn till night, year in, year out, sit in 
unhealthy rooms machining, pressing, button-holing trousers and coats, 
coats and trousers, that they may earn bread to give them strength to 
go on with this ill-paid drudgery? When the cost of thread and 
cotton, of the sweater’s livelihood, of the essential fuel, and the hire 
of the machine is paid, little enough of the 6d. and 9d. remains for 
the worker’s livelihood. She can earn, perhaps, 9s. or 10s. weekly, 
and of these 3s. go to pay her rent, leaving her with 1s. daily for 
food, clothing, firing, and providing against old age and those periods 
of sickness and slack work which those most experienced in these 
matters reckon at the enormously high rate of a quarter of the year 
for all industrials. To help another by the gift of a crust of bread 
or an hour of precious time is an act of that self-sacrificing charity 
known only to the poor. 

The truth is that no woman of merely average ability can 
earn a living by tailoring or dressmaking unless she has served 
her apprenticeship and thus qualified herself for high-class work. 
Yet miserable as is the pittance earned by the London slop- 
worker, it is difficult to see how it can ever be increased, for her 
employer has to compete with Irish and foreign manufacturers who 
deal in a cheaper labour market. So that if the London semp- 
stress strike for higher wages her work is either undertaken by her 
neighbours at the old rate or transferred to a cheaper market. In 
this the London workwoman is at a serious disadvantage ; her labour 
is of a kind of which there is a practically unlimited supply, and 
she has to meet the competition of women with whom the cost of 
living is lower, and who are therefore willing to work for a smaller 
wage. In the country a women’s strike does sometimes meet with 
success, as in the case of the tailoresses of Clare in Suffolk, who in 
the May of 1885 struck against making men’s coats for 34d., but 
the only result of a strike of London shirt-makers was to place the 
work in the hands of the sempstresses of Northern Italy. But per- 
haps the married woman is the most formidable of all the adversaries 
against whom the self-supporting spinster has to contend. Toa large 
class of working men’s wives a few shillings weekly make all the 
difference between penury and comfort; these women, never realis- 
ing the misery their competition entails on those who are working 
for bare bread, will take work at a starvation wage, and they are 
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the mainstay of the cheap exporter and shirt-maker. Slop govern- 
ment tailoring for soldiers and police is but little better paid ; fatigue 
great coats are now made for 10d., and white canvas jackets, very stiff 
and hard to sew, forls. The popular circular fur-lined cloaks are put 
together for 1s., a price which, considering the relative amount of 
labour, seems truly magnificent in comparison with the export trou- 
sers at 43d. 

Low-class plain sewing is even more wretchedly paid. There 
existed a short while since a West End shop which paid 1s. a dozen 
to London sempstresses for machine-made Oxford shirts; and 14d. 
each, button-holes included, is still a common wage. But one shop 
must not be judged by another, and the better class of traders pay 
their workers as highly as the selling price will allow them to. 
Yet even in these cases the earnings of the plain needlewoman are 
small. 6s. is a high price to pay for the making of a lady’s night- 
dress, yet there is from three to five days’ work in such a garment 
when finely tucked and made by hand, so that 2s. a day is the highest 
earnings of a skilled “white” worker employed by a high-class firm. 
Her neighbour, no less proficient, but working for a cheaper house, 
gets only 3s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. for the same garment, yet the wonder is 
rather that her employer pays her so well than that he pays so 
badly, for he has to compete with his fellow-tradesman, the seller of 
convent and penitentiary work, and with him who deals in the cheap 
and excellent labour-markets of Ireland and France. The greater 
part of the cheap ready-made underclothing now sold in London is 
of Irish make, and every one must be familiar with the typical Irish 
night-dress, varying in price from 7s. to 10s., and with the front 
entirely composed of exquisite fine tucks, so small and closely set 
that there are from forty to forty-five on each side, making between 
eighty and ninety across the breast; the collar and wristbands are 
formed of the same fine tucks, and the hems are embellished with 
the fine fancy stitching called heathering, and the garment is trimmed 
with Swiss or Madeira work, gathered and then stitched on. Such 
night-dresses, better stitched than the average 3s. 9d. to 6s. London 
article, are made in the country districts round Londonderry for 2s. 2d., 
or 26s. the dozen. And for this price the worker has often to walk 
five miles from her home to receive her work and to return it when 
finished, carrying her bundle of finished work with her, and returning 
with her unmade pieces. This ten-mile journey is a sore addition to 
the burden of a half-starved and weakly life. And the Irish work- 
woman too has often others depending upon her. Among the small 
cottiers the earnings of the women are often, in these bad times, all 
that the family has to depend on, and some of the most beautiful under- 
linen has been made literally in a pigsty by the womenkind of evicted 
cottiers. The less skilled workers receive lower pay ; the common and 
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over-trimmed but marvellously cheap and well-made night-dresses 
that fill our low-class linendrapers’ windows are made for 14s. the 
dozen ; machine-made chemises for 1d. each; “ gents’” white shirts, 
linen-fronted and cuffed complete and with fifteen button-holes, 
2s. 9d. the dozen; 23d. for a complete and very good-looking 
white shirt! Within the City the cost of living is dearer and 
prices are necessarily better, and when times are good the fac- 
tory needlewoman can earn 6s. to 8s. weekly. But in bad times as 
in good the girls must be in the factory by eight and remain till 
six, with an interval of one hour for dinner; and the rules are so 
stringent, that no matter how slack work may be, the girls are fined 
2d. if they are five minutes late. Just now work is scarce, and 
many girls who in better days earned 12s. to 14s. in the fortnight— 
for wages are paid fortnightly—are now taking only a third of that 
amount. Superintendents of departments get a steady salary of 10s. 
weekly. The Derry factory hands are probably suffering from the 
country competition, and it is obvious that their cheap and excellent 
labour is a fatal obstacle to any hope of higher wages here, and, 
indeed, both in tailoring and plain sewing, the Irish houses sys- 
tematically undersell the English, and underbid them in competition 
for contracts, both from Government and private dealers. 

To every depth there is a lower depth, and plain sewing is a lordly 
business compared to the manufacture of those “socks knit by the 
Irish peasantry ”’ one so often sees advertised. Before the days of 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, those of the peasantry who could not sew or 
labour on the land were content to knit socks for 1s. 6d. the dozen 
pairs, and were glad to get the work. The knitting was never 
out of the women’s hands, but 14d. represented the work of a mid- 
summer day. Against this wage it was quite safe to strike; no 
one would buy starvation cheaper. Mrs. Hart insisted on paying 
her workers at a higher rate, and thus induced the peasantry to 
demand a better payment, so that prices are now a little, if not a 
great deal, higher. But that knitting should ever become lucrative is 
absolutely impossible; it is a handy and useful occupation for odd 
moments and dusk hours, but the creation of knitting industries, in 
these days of woven stockings and knitting machines, is a cruel 
kindness. Lace-making requires more art and is better paid; but in 
England this is a fast-waning industry, for the number of makers of 
real lace was only seventeen thousand at the last census against 
thirty-nine thousand in 1871. The causes of the decrease are patent; 
English lace is too poor in workmanship and design to hold its own 
against pretty machine laces on the one hand, and really good 
Continental points on the other. Lace-making pays well if it be 
really good, for the workers in the Burano School, near Venice, earn 
from one to four francs daily, while the Buckinghamshire lacemakers 
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can only get about 6d.aday. In the very small Irish lace trade 
things are better ; the nuns who superintend the lace-making spare 
no pains to improve the quality of the work and the designs used by 
the women, and by a vigorous stand against starvation wages keep up 
the rate of payment to ls. a day for an average hand and 2s. for the 
best workers, and this in districts where field labourers earn only 8d. 
to 1s. daily. Harvest-time, however, is excepted from this rate, as a 
woman can then command from 2s. to 2s. 6d. for a day’s labour in the 
fields. A rougher sewing business that shows a tendency to fall into 
the hands of women is the boot and shoe making, which in 1881 
employed more than thirty-five thousand women in England and 
Wales alone, a proportion of one woman to every five men. 

Sewing, in some form or other, is the staple business of English 
and Irish industrial women, and employs more than forty out of every 
hundred ; indeed, so high is the proportion of needlewomen to the 
population that there are just half as many tailoresses as tailors, and 
one dressmaker to every thirty-seven females of the population, in- 
cluding all ages and classes. 

In Scotland the proportions are more reasonable, and not one quarter 
of the industrial population is employed in making garments, while 
more than one-half are manufacturers of cloth, calico, and other textile 
fabrics. The weekly earnings of these mill-hands vary between 7s. 
and 30s., but those who take the lowest wage are not, properly 
speaking, women at all, but little girls under fifteen who are learning 
their trade. It is impossible to fix an average for a grown woman, 
but 14s. would probably be about the sum—a far higher rate than the 
payment of the London slop-tailoress or dressmaker, for, like the 
milliner, the flower-maker, and the printer, the mill-hand has to 
learn her trade, and this necessity of apprenticeship puts a limit on 
the competition, and thus adds to the money value of the worker’s 
product. 

The industries of the English northern towns are akin to the 
Scotch ; in fact, each trade has its centre and district. Thus half the 
female bookbinders in the country live in London, and the artificial 
flower, mobcap, fur tippet, fancy apron, and kindred industries, are 
mainly in the hands of London girls. In Sheffield tool-making is the 
staple industry of women as well as men, while pins, needles, and 
steel pens are made almost exclusively in the districts round about 
Birmingham. Steel-pen making is almost entirely in the hands of 
women, who six years ago were already in the proportion of eleven 
to each man, and female pin-makers are in number more than double 
the men. Either as cause or result of this both manufactures are 
very ill-paid; and if this be the effect of female competition we 
cannot wonder at the dislike of men to female fellow-workers. 

But despite all difficulties and opposition, women are forcing 
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their way into trades that a few years since were closed against 
them; and this, of no set purpose, but simply because the pre- 
eminently female occupations are so overstocked that women are 
compelled to adopt other trades in exchange for those from which 
men, in our complex civilisation, have ousted them. The process is 
on the increase: between 1871—81 the women made an immense 
advance, and in the latter year there were already between thirty and 
forty industries in which they outnumbered men. At that time the 
number of women to every hundred men employed in the following 
trades was—steel-pen makers, 1,138 ; envelope-makers, 1,105 ; straw- 
plaiters, 890; paper bag and box makers, 800; artificial flowers, 
639; glove, crépe, net, and button makers, 600; quill and feather 
workers, and metal burnishers, 500; trimming, braid, and thread 
makers, 395 ; sacking and lace, 290; teachers, 240; silk and ribbon 
weavers, 224; pin-makers, 213; hair, bristle, and fancy chain 
workers, 200; hemp, flax, and linen, 190; worsted stuffs, 180; 
cotton and cotton goods, 164; tape, 150; woollen goods, 121; toys, 
117; hosiery, 114; bookbinders, 111; japanners, 110; blanket 
weavers, 105; cloth-makers, 102. In all these industries the excess 
of women to men is on the increase ; and many other trades show a 
tendency to replace male by female labour. In the ten years between 
1871 and 1881 the proportion of women to every hundred men rose, 
among tailors, from 33 to 50; paper-makers, from 65 to 80; carpet 
and rug makers, from 47 to 59; bootmakers, from 13 to 20; 
stationers, from 34 to 53; booksellers and publishers, from 15 to 17; 
printers, from 2 to 4; and the proportion of female glass, china, and 
fustian makers to every hundred males was 60. 

Several of these trades seem extremely ill-suited to women, while, 
on the other hand, the watch, musical and surgical instrument, and 
fancy jewellery industries, which are in France almost entirely in 
the hands of women, have only a small proportion of female workers 
in England. But France has made infinitely more provision for the 
technical training of her very small surplus female population than we 
for our excess of a million. Schools for the technical and industrial 
training of girls have existed in France since the time of the Franco- 
Prussian war, when M. Groult, the maker of pdtes alimentaires, 
founded a cookery school, at a personal cost of £16,000, for the 
benefit of the orphans of the war. This philanthropic project soon 
developed into a most successful and quite self-supporting school, 
and the example of M. Groult was followed by Messrs. Hamelin, the 
silk manufacturers, who started a school for female weavers, with 
two hundred and fifty pupils, in Paris, and branch houses in St. 
Etienne and Lyons. The printers, more gallant than their English 
fellow-craftsmen, next took up the cause, and the Atelier Théorétique 
et Pratique de Typographie yearly turns out some hundreds of 
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trained female compositors. Many trades followed suit, the most 
conspicuous successes having fallen to the jewellers, clock and watch 
makers, copper and brass workers, and the makers of articles de Paris. 
This last-named business is now carried on almost entirely by women, 
and the imitation pearl trade is exclusively in their hands. Female 
watchmakers increased between the years 1866—1878 2,740 per cent. ; 
musical wind instrument makers 6,600 per cent., and piano and harp 
makers 11,266 per cent. Surgical instrument makers in France are 
also mainly women, and the costly experiment of teaching girls the 
nice and very lucrative business of diamond-cutting has been equally 
successful; the lowest earnings in this trade are £3 weekly. In 
every instance the enterprise was started by a successful tradesman, 
and the pathway of industrial women in France has been further 
smoothed by associations of gentlemen and ladies who devote their 
leisure to promoting the employment of trained women by seeking 
situations for the finished pupils of the industrial schools, and by 
other means. Among the successes of the efforts of these associations 
is the opening of the Government printing press and Gobelin 
tapestry works to women, who are now employed at the same rate of 
payment and with the same privileges and pensions as the men. The 
French railways have also supported the movement by replacing 
signalmen and male booking clerks by women, who receive the same 
wage that was formerly paid to the men. These posts are usually 
assigned to the widows and orphans of railway servants, preference 
being always given to such applicants. 

The system of dowry alone would secure to the French wife of the 
lower and middle class a more independent position than the married 
woman holds in England; but in every respect the standing of 
women among the French working classes of every grade is far more 
assured and honourable than with us. The wife of the French shop 
or hotel keeper accompanies her husband to his business, in which 
she is often his partner; generally ske is his book-keeper and head 
cashier, understands his business thoroughly, and is his confidential 
friend and adviser. Among the farming classes the same relations 
obtain, and everywhere women, to compensate for their natural 
inferiority of mind and body, are granted greater privileges in 
technical education and the choice of trades, and when, through 
careful training, they attain to the proficiency of men, they receive 
men’s wages, and are treated in every respect as the industrial equals 
of men. In many trades in England a woman must underbid the 
men to obtain employment, and by doing this she becomes the enemy 
of the male worker, who quite rightly refuses to work in company 
with those who depreciate the value of the work. But on the 
woman’s side it must be remembered that, could she get work at 
man’s wages, she would gladly do so, and that she works for less 
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than men do, simply as an alternative to starvation. The policy 
of working men who refuse to admit women as co-operators is surely 
as short-sighted as it is cruel, not only because it forces the women 
to undersell their labour, but because it opens to foreign men posts 
which might otherwise be filled by English women. So long as 
wages are high in England so long will keen competition continue, 
and if, as must inevitably happen, wages are to be kept down by the 
glut in the labour market, it is surely better for the English work- 
man that his competitors should be the women of his own household 
than foreigners who will work quite as cheaply, and from whose 
employment he reaps no advantage. The influx of German commer- 
cial clerks and the employment of Belgian artisans has already had 
an effect upon English wages, and as facilities for intercommunication 
increase, it will become more and more impossible for the workmen 
of one country to sell their labour for a much higher price than 
that at which the labour of their neighbours can be bought. 

Clerks are included in the motley class of professional women, 
who, all told, make a proportion of five and a half per cent. of the 
working women in England and Wales, nine of those in Ireland, 
and only four in Scotland. One has but te think for a second to 
guess that “teachers” form the largest section of this comprehen- 
sive class, and in England, Wales, and Ireland they are in a very 
large majority over all other professions put together. Medical 
nursing is the second most popular profession, and these two sections, 
including nuns and sisters of charity, form nearly five-sixths of the 
female professional population, leaving but a small proportion to be 
made up by post-office, telegraph, and commercial clerks, actresses, 
ballet-dancers, journalists, reporters, and all other professions to 
which women devote themselves. The Scotch professional women 
form as strong a contrast to their southern sisters as do their indus- 
trials, for nearly half of this small class is engaged in literary and 
scientific pursuits, which in Scotland are followed by men and 
women in almost equal numbers ; and teachers, instead of being more 
than half, number less than one-third of the professional women. 

Yet, though the choice of occupation is so different among Scotch, 
English, and Irish women, the constitution of the population is 
similar in Great Britain and unlike in Ireland. For throughout 
Great Britain the population is mainly urban, only twenty of every 
hundred men being employed in agriculture or pasturage, while in 
Ireland sixty-two per cent. are farmers, graziers, or agricultural 
labourers. And the system of land culture in the two islands is as 
different as is its relative importance to the community. With us 
the system of large farming has aimost swept away the female agri- 
culturist. Our farmers’ wives often are, and usually aspire to be, 
ladies of education and culture, and the practical working of the farm 
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devolves, as a rule, entirely on hired labourers. In remote districts 
the womankind of the labourers are employed at busy seasons, and 
in the eastern counties “ gangs” of women still work in the fields 
under the supervision of a male contractor or “ganger.” Some 
gangs are made up of the women of the villages ; in others the very 
offscourings of the peasantry are received—unfortunate creatures 
without decency or civilisation, and often grossly immoral. The 
risk of being thrown into close association with such women (to say 
nothing of the ganger) is one of the causes through which field 
labour has fallen into disrepute among the better class of peasant 
women. In fact, there is precisely the same distinction between the 
yeoman’s daughter working on her father’s farm and the hired 
female labourer, as between the daughter of a poor gentleman cook- 
ing, ironing, doing house work at home, and the woman who seeks 
to earn her bread by domestic service among chance companions and 
with strangers. 

In the many countries in which the more primitive system of 

small holdings still obtains—in Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, North Scotland, and Ireland—the cultivation of the land 
is often a family affair, and no sense of degradation is attached 
to a woman who earns her bread by the most beautiful and essen- 
tial of all industries. In such’ communities there is no way of 
ascertaining the proportions of male and female labour; the head of 
the family alone is entered; and where the farm is not large enough 
to support all the children the boys leave home and the girls remain 
with the parents, to milk, churn, and tend the beasts, and even do 
the hardest labour of the fields, and thus a large number of agricul- 
tural workers are noted in no census return. Statistics do, however, 
suffice to show us that agriculture is less popular with English 
women than with others, for, though the proportion of the male 
agriculturists to the population is the same in England and Scot- 
land, the number of women as compared with men is one to twenty 
in England and one to five in Scotland; in other words, two out of 
every twenty-seven Scotch and two out of every hundred and five 
inglish workwomen are agriculturists, and, owing to the greater 
number of small farms in the Highlands, the disproportion is pro- 
bably even greater than appears in the returns. In Ireland, where 
the majority of holdings are small, we can form no correct estimate 
of the number of women employed in agriculture, yet even in the 
statistics we find one woman to every ten men, and two agriculturists 
out of every sixteen working women. 

Owing probably to the want of capital and business training 
among women, commerce employs only a very inconsiderable 
minority ; 19,467 in England and Wales, including London; 5,383 
in Scotland, and only 1,494 in Ireland. 
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Industrial and domestic occupations are therefore the mainstays 
of our working women, and between them give employment to eighty- 
six out of every hundred workers, but only a small proportion of 
these women have received the training through which alone a 
worker of merely average capability can do well in her calling. 
Every one loses from this lack of technical education ; the industrials 
crowd into those trades which they imagine need no learning, and 
in the struggle for life underbid and undersell each other without 
justice or mercy, cheapening and depreciating that unskilled labour 
which is at best a drug in the market of our thickly peopled country. 
We are quite naturally horror-struck when we hear of the starvation 
wages earned by refuse-pickers, slop-shop sewers, match-box and 
paper-bag makers, and the like, but the fact is that industries requir- 
ing neither skill nor wit, nor taste, nor strength, nor capital, nor 
specific locality must regulate the price of their labour by the cheapest 
market. The English match merchant must sell at the same price as 
the Swedish, no matter how great the difference in the cost of living 
is between Stockholm and London. Slop-tailoring and plain sewing 
compete in the same market whether the “ hands ” live in London or 
in the neighbourhood of Limerick and Londonderry. The high- 
ciass worker, the skilled maker of goods to measure, will find 
remunerative employment, but wherever the supply of workers 
is in excess of the demand the cheapest market will regulate the 
price of the whole. Below the cheapest there is no cheaper, and 
therefore the country and foreign workwomen might do a little to 
improve their state had they courage and loyalty to hold together. 
But the London unskilled industrial has no power of resistance ; her 
work can always be done more cheaply elsewhere ; another market 
is always open to her employer. Still the workers, though they are 
the chief, are by no means the only sufferers through this want of 
technical education, for on all hands, with thousands out of employ- 
ment, we hear of the impossibility of finding skilled and trained 
workers. Which of us is not familiar with the housewife’s plaint 
that “ there are no good servants left ;’’ and the servants suffer more 
than the mistresses from their want of training, not only by friction 
and loss of time and strength and energy, but by the comparatively 
low wages that fall to the lot of the unaccomplished worker. The 
laundress, the dressmaker, the lacemaker, the milliner, all tell the 
same story ; the hands do not know their trade; they need unceasing 
supervision, or they ruin all they touch. And there can be no doubt 
that the perpetual friction, discontent, and ill-temper that too often 
embitter the relations between the well-meaning workwoman and her 
equally well-intentioned employer is due far more to the anxiety, 
worry, and disappointment resulting from this want of trained intel- 
ligence and technical skill than to any moral fault on either side. In 
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many cases the poverty of the parents is the inevitable cause of the 
untrained condition in which young women are thrown upon the 
world, but more often indifference and thoughtlessness are to blame. 
It is so natural to think that the girl will surely marry young and 
well, that her trade is looked on as a makeshift on which it would be 
waste to expend much money, time, or thought. Yet all must know 
that marriage does not invariably mean wealth or even a sufficient 
livelihood, that more often than not it does not occur until the woman 
is more than five-and-twenty years old, and that many women never 
marry at all. This view of marriage as the one certainty and the 
conclusion of their working days does inestimable mischief to our 
girls. One would not wish that young creatures of the age of appren- 
tices should realise that life cannot be all happiness; that the 
looked-for marriage may not come at all, or may chance to bring 
poverty, burdens, and widowhood; worst of all that it may be forced 
upon them late in life against inclination, merely as an escape from the 
slow starvation and ceaseless toil, the hopeless certainty of an old 
age in the workhouse, that are all that life promises to the unskilled 
worker. But older persons are forced to see that these are common 
tragedies enacted daily among unmoneyed, untrained women of 
every class. It needs little learning to know that more than half 
the women of working age in the kingdom work for their bread. 
This being so, parents would surely be wise to place in the hands of 
their daughters, as of their sons, a means of livelihood. For the 
trained worker can, if she have health, always support herself, and is 
able to save for old age, and, if she choose, remain single or marry 
the man of her choice, though he be as poor as herself. And if a 
brighter lot be in store for her, if marriage realise that comparative 
ease and idleness that is the ideal of English women of the working 
class, her technical training will have still done her good service in 
quickening her intelligence and in thus making her a wiser mother 
to her children, and a more sympathetic companion to her husband, 
above all in banishing much care by ensuring to her a means of live- 
lihood in case of need. 


F. Maver Roprnson. 










































SALVATION BY TORTURE AT KAIRWAN. 


Ir is a far cry from Paris to Kairwan, and the wildest fancy would 
scarcely imagine any link between General Boulanger, the idol of 
the Gallic mob, and the frantic rites of the North African Aissaouia. 
And yet the three names, with the varied ideas they suggest, are 
inalienably associated in my mind—the holy city, the second Mecca, 
the Delphi of Africa; the smart and calculating soldier, whose career 
of clever self-advertisement will yet be crowned with the success which 
the skilful application of such arts in the nineteenth century seldom 
fails to command ; and the fanatical brotherhood who keep green the 
memory of Mahomet Ibn Aissa by self-inflicted tortures and Cory- 
bantian orgies. How they came to be so connected, under what 
circumstances I visited Kairwan, in what brief and peculiar rela- 
tionship I stood to General Boulanger, and what I saw in the 
mosque of Aissa, I shall now proceed to relate. 

In the spring of 1885 I found myself in Tunis. At no time in 
recent history a very interesting place, it has, since the French 
usurpation of 1881, lost what little characteristic individuality it 
then possessed. The Bey is a harmless puppet. His palace, which 
visitors flock to see, is very much like gilt gingerbread, with a good 
deal of the gilding rubbed off. The bazaars are inferior to those of 
Constantinople, Damascus, and Cairo ; and the town, once so famous 
for its unblemished Orientalism, has blossomed into the tawdry 
splendour of boulevards, cafés, and four-storied hotels. I knew, 
however, from the map, that Kairwan was situated only about one 
hundred miles to the south; and Kairwan was a place that had 
always exercised over my mind a sort of mystic fascination. There 
was something very dramatic and inspiring in the story of this 
wonderful city, the capital of a great conqueror twelve centuries 
ago, the metropolis of a mighty empire, the shrine of an imposing 
religion, and the refuge of both religion and empire when Europe 
had driven them forth. Even in its long decline Kairwan had 
been the rallying-point and haunt of pilgrimage, the last resting- 
place to the dead, for the thousand tribes that profess the faith of 
the Prophet from the Pillars of Hercules to the Nile. For 
twelve hundred years inviolate—its sanctuaries undefiled by foot 
of Christian or of Jew—at length the brave old city had yielded 
up its secrets to the wanton lust for martial aggrandisement of a 
brand-new European republic; and the great Mosque of Okbar, and 
the tomb-chamber of Sidi Sahab, the companion of the Prophet, 
had been desecrated by the vulgar feet of the Zouaves of France. 
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And yet, even in her desolation, ravished and forlorn, she still 
retained the imperishable halo of sanctity with which centuries had 
adorned her brow. Though the enemy was within her gates, she 
was his superior by reason of a majesty which none could gainsay. 
Kairwan still appealed to the imagination with resistless persua- 
siveness of accent; and to Kairwan accordingly I determined that, 
I would go as speedily as possible, leaving Tunis behind me. 

There are two ways of making the journey from Tunis—the one 
running inland by Zaghouan, a tedious and inhospitable route, a 
hundred miles long, and occupying two days; the other by sea to 
Susa, and thence across the desert to Kairwan, a distance of thirty- 
six miles. A guide proffered me his services for the former trip at a 
cost, in addition to all expenses paid, of a hundred francs ; but as my 
estimate of his probable services did not coincide with his own, we 
failed to come to terms, and I decided upon taking the more cir- 
cuitous route by Susa alone. Twelve hours in a French steamboat 
brought me at dawn on a brilliant morning to Susa, which lay in its. 
glittering garb of whitewash—houses, walls, and roofs all drenched 
and crusted with the same unmitigated and blinding hue—looking 
like some great sea-mew preening its snowy plumage on the shore. 
With the assistance of a courteous Maltese gentleman, who was 
trading in the place, I engaged a carriage and four (saddle-horses 
were unknown) for the journey to Kairwan. It was not, I may 
remark, an equipage which would have provoked envy, though it 
would undeniably have excited wonder, in Hyde Park. However it 
did very well for the purpose; the animals covered the thirty-six 
miles in the respectable time of six hours ; and the somewhat bar- 
baric and inelegant structure of the vehicle was, I found, only too 
successfully adapted to resist the excruciating inequalities of the 
road. 

I was informed at Susa that the French, who were in military 
occupation both of Susa and Kairwan, had constructed a little rail- 
road of narrow gauge between the two places, on which ran cars. 
pulled by horses. At another time it might have been possible to 
obtain permission to travel by this easy route; but I found all Susa 
astir with the annual visit of the French Commander-in-Chief in 
Africa, a certain General Boulanger, who was going up to Kairwan 
on the same afternoon. I judged it better, therefore, not to intrude, 
but to content myself with the more modest native resources which 
I have described. 

The road on leaving Susa climbed to the summit of the hill, which 
is crowned by the kasbah or citadel, and then struck westwards over 
the almost level expanse. I have called it a “road,” but it is only 
by an abuse of terms that it can be so designated, for it is merely a 
broad track which straggles at random across the desert, plunging 
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gaily over dried-up ditches and watercourses, beaten hard by the 
hoofs of camels and horses, and worn into agonising ruts by the 
wheels of waggons. It traverses first a belt of olive orchards—many 
of the trunks as wizened and gnarled as the veterans of Gethsemane 
or the Academe—next a district growing barley and esparto grass, 
past the great marsh of Sidi El Hani, and the tomb of the saint 
whose name it bears, and finally loses itself in the arid and herbless 
desert which is the threshold of the mighty Sahara. 

For miles before reaching my destination I had seen outlined 
against the purple of the remote hills a white streak, from the end 
of which sprang up a lofty tower. In the intense and palpitating 
heat this line appeared to quiver above the ground, and from time to 
time lost all semblance of reality. But as we drew nearer it gained 
form and distinctness, and was soon discernible as the whitewashed 
and battlemented wall of a purely oriental city. Above its crene- 
lated summit gleamed a hundred minarets and cupolas and domes. 
The tall tower was the minaret of the Mosque of Okbar. We had 
reached the dugaXdos ys to the devout Mussulman of Africa. 

As I approached the city walls I could see that something unusual 
was occurring. The mounds outside, which mark the ruins of 
vanished suburbs, were crowded with picturesque groups of natives, 
while in the plain below were gathered several hundred turbaned 
cavaliers in gorgeous accoutrements and with streaming robes of 
white ; some of them motionless and in serried formation ; others 
dashing furiously to and fro, brandishing their weapons, and with 
the sharp points of their cruel shovel-stirrups making the beasts 
they bestrode execute wild curvets. I was informed that they were 
the sheikhs and warriors of the various Bedouin tribes, who were now 
in nominal subjection to the French, and who had been summoned 
from far and near to do honour to the general. On the walls of the 
town, daubed in huge characters upon the staring plaster, I read the 
words—last insult to the defenceless old fortress — BouLEvarp 
Boutancer. The general was evidently the hero of the hour. 
A little later he himself arrived, with a glittering staff, mounted 
a fine horse at a short distance from the terminus of the 
railway, and presently reviewed the native cavalry, whom he 
addressed in a highly laudatory speech, the pith of which was that 
they were the finest soldiers in the world, next to the French—a 
remark which, when transmitted to their understanding through an 
interpreter, was received with the liveliest marks of satisfaction. A 
display of equestrian skill on the part of the horsemen followed, 
and for long the space outside the walls was a bewildering scene of 
dust and galloping horses and shouting men. When night fell there 
succeeded the absolute calm that reigns in an oriental city after 
sunset. 
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I shall not give any description of Kairwan, having other matter 
to write about, and because any one who desires to become acquainted 
with its features—and they are manifold and peculiar—can safely 
be referred to the excellent works of Mr. E. Rae’ and Mr. A. 
Broadley,’ the former of whom visited the town, and made careful 
plans and drawings, when it was an act of some courage to do so, in 
1876 ; while the latter was correspondent to the Times at the time 
of the French occupation in 1881, and went up to Kairwan with 
the invading column of General Etienne. His account of the city 
and its contents, architectural and otherwise, is as painstaking and 
perfect, as well as picturesque, as could well be desired. 

During the few days of my stay I saw the principal mosques and 
objects of interest. In order to effect this purpose it was necessary 
to be provided with a special permit from the French commander. 
Prior to 1881 no Christian had ever penetrated into the interior of 
a Kairwanese mosque. The rare travellers who reached the town 
were either hastily conducted through the streets and bidden to 
depart, like Sir Grenville Temple in 1830, and Lord Waterford, 
who ten years later narrowly escaped being stoned, or were only 
tolerated within the walls so long as they made no attempt to intrude 
upon the sacred precincts. This was the case with Sir W. Gregory 
in 1858, M. Victor Guerin in 1861, Mr. Rae in 1876, and Lord and 
Lady Bective in 1881. When, however, the city capitulated with- 
out resistance to the French in October, 1881, and was occupied by 
their troops, many persons profited by the early licence of victory to 
visit the hitherto inviolate shrines. Since then the permission has 
been wisely curtailed by the French, with whose capacity for assimi- 
lation with the natives I was throughout my visit most agreeably 
impressed, affording as it did such a contrast to the contemptuous 
inflexibility of the British soldier under similar conditions. And 
my hosts, certain Maltese who supplied the French army with 
forage and exported halfa to England, informed me that leave was 
now by no means easy to obtain. As they were very much afraid 
of losing their own contract and dared not approach the General 
on my behalf, representing him as an austere man, given to count 
his talents, I called myself and was civilly presented with the requisite 
crder. Armed with this talismanic document I visited the great Mosque 
of Okbar and passed through the carven doors into the vast and darkened 
liwan, or prayer-chamber, with its two hundred interior columns 
and its forest of diverging aisles—a faint adumbration of the greater 
glories of Cordova—and stood in the méhrab, or prayer-niche, the 
holy of holies, where the /id/a points the worshipper’s eye and guides 
his thoughts to the still more sacred East. I climbed the triple tower 
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whence every morning and evening is wayed the blood-red flag that 
calls the faithful to prayer, and from which is seen stretched out 
below the panorama of the seven-sided city with its countless cupolas 
and towers, its intricate alleys and terraced walls, to where beyond 
the gates extend the scattered suburbs and the decaying cemeteries 
of the dead. I saw the hallowed well of Kefayat, or plenty, the 
waters of which communicate by subterranean channels with those 
of Zem-Zem at Mecca, as is conclusively proved by the fact that the 
drinking-cup of a pious pilgrim dropped into the Meccan font 
reappeared floating on the surface at Kairwan. 

I saw too the mosque of the most recent marabout, or saint—the 
word is in nine cases out of ten an oriental synonym for impostor— 
Sidi Emir Abadah, who flourished only thirty years ago, and who had 
such an influence over the then reigning bey that he persuaded him 
to defray the cost of the seven-domed mosque that was to contain 
his remains after death, and who was held in such veneration by the 
natives that four huge modern anchors, which repose in a courtyard 
outside, and which he transported with infinite difficulty across the 
desert from the sea-coast near Tunis, are still believed by them, in 
deference to the holy man’s explanation, to be those which moored 
the Ark of Noah, after its long wanderings, to the soil of Ararat. 

Lastly, I came to the particularly sacred shrine of Sidi Sahab, or 
Sidi El’ Owaib, My Lord the Companion, a disciple of Mahomet 
himself, who, dying at Kairwan in the seventh century, and leaving 
instructions that he should be interred with three hairs from his 
master’s beard, which he always carried in a pouch, upon his breast, 
has been appropriately transformed by local tradition into the 
barber of the Prophet. This mosque, which is, if possible, of even 
greater sanctity than that of Okbar, I had some difficulty in enter- 
ing. The custodian, an acid and sulky Moslem, was strenuous in 
protest and fertile in excuse. The terms of my order stated that 
I was to be admitted to all or any of the mosques of Kairwan. 
This, he declared, was not a mosque but a zaonia or college; such 
an institution being, indeed, attached to the premises. When I 
scornfully overruled his objection, he was swift as lightning with 
another. The words of the order referred, he said, to mosques in 
Kairwan ; this was outside the walls. I was obliged to put it very 
plainly to the cunning zealot whether he would prefer to admit me, 
with the prospect of a backsheesh, or compel me to return at once 
and report his insubordination to the commander. Whether 1% was 
the bribe or the menace that prevailed I do not know; anyhow, I 
gained my object, and was conducted through courts embellished 
with marble pillars and sparkling Saracenic tiles to the recess where 
stands the sacred sepulchre, fenced round with a grating of bronze, 
and covered with a pall of black velvet, embroidered with Arabic 
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inscriptions in silver, while above depend thirteen silken banners, 
' offerings of devotion from successive beys. 

And now I come to that which was the main incident of my stay 
in Kairwan. One of the peculiar features of the place is the num- 
ber of zaonias, or colleges of religious orders, which there exist. 
Of these fraternities, which have each a separate discipline and 
ritual, and number many thousand members, with corresponding 
branches in all parts of the Mussulman world, the most famous are 
those of the Zadria, Tijania, and Aissaouia; and of these three by 
far the most remarkable is the last. This sect of dervishes was 
founded by one Mahomet Ibn Aissa, a celebrated marabout of 
Mequinez, in Morocco ; and his disciples, who are scattered through 
all the principal coast-towns of North Africa, but are especially 
congregated at Mequinez and Kairwan, perpetuate his teaching, 
and open to themselves the gates of heaven by self-mutilation when 
in a state of religious ecstasy or trance. Visitors at Bona, Con- 
stantine, and Algiers have sometimes, on payment of a sufficient 
backsheesh, witnessed an emasculated version of these rites, and have 
variously ascribed them to mercenary display or to skilful imposture. 
The latter has been, perhaps, the more popular interpretation, Eng- 
lishmen being very reluctant to believe that any one will endure 
physical torture for the sake of a religion, or still more, that such 
tortures as those described could be inflicted, not only without injury 
to the patients themselves, but, as alleged, to their intense delight. 
Aware of the number and importance of this sect at Kairwan, I 
was very anxious to witness one of their zikrs, or services, and to 
form my own opinion. Unluckily, it appeared that I had just 
missed their weekly ceremonial, which had been held on the very 
evening before I arrived. A happy thought of one of my Maltese 
friends enabled me to rectify this mischance, and to satisfy my 
curiosity. 

In the morning as we were walking through the bazaars one of 
these gentlemen, who was of a humorous turn and who was interested 
in the success of my visit, introduced me to the Native Governor 
of the city, a fine and portly Arab, as the son of General Boulanger. 
Though the general was a young-looking man, such a connection 
was in respect of years just within the bounds of possibility. More- 
over our arrivals in the town had coincided, and I had been seen in 
his company. Good or bad, the idea was greedily swallowed by the 
Governor; burning to testify his loyalty, he overwhelmed me with 
profuse courtesies, translated as the day wore on into frequent cups of 
coffee and many cigarettes. The single request he refused me was the 
gift of his signature, a most beautiful specimen of Arabic calligraphy, 
which I had noticed at the foot of an official document. Nothing 
could overcome his suspicion that I might prefix to it some compro- 
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mising matter, and that the request was in some form or other a 
snare. TZimeo Danaos et dona ferentes, was evidently the motto of 
this astute oriental. 

The success, however, of the experiment as regards my identity 
supplied the very machinery which was wanted for negotiating a per- 
formance of the Aissaouia. What could be more credible and natural 
than that the son of the French general should wish to see the 
most distinctive spectacle of Kairwan? Such a petition might 
even be interpreted as a semi-official compliment to the Moslem 
faith. My Maltese friends were delighted at the notion, and could 
not rest till they had paid a special visit to the sheikh or mokaddem 
of the sect, with the intimation that no less a personage than 
Boulanger fils was desirous of witnessing one of their famous cele- 
brations. The sheikh was nothing loth, and accordingly it was 
arranged that on the selfsame night at 9 p.m. I should be conducted 
to the sanctuary of Aissa. 

When the appointed hour arrived, I presented myself at the 
mosque, which is situated outside the city walls, not far from the 
Bab-el-Djuluddin, or Tanners’ Gate. Passing through an open 
courtyard into the main building, I was received with a dignified 
salaam by the sheikh, who forthwith led me to a platform or divan 
at the upper end of the central space. This was surmounted by a 
ribbed and whitewashed dome, and was separated from two side aisles 
by rows of marble columns with battered capitals, dating from the 
Empire of Rome. Between the arches of the roof small and feeble 
lamps—mere lighted wicks floating on dingy oil in cups of coloured 
glass—ostrich eggs, and gilt balls, were suspended from wooden 
beams. From the cupola in the centre hung a dilapidated chande- 
lier in which flickered a few miserable candles. In one of the side 
aisles a plastered tomb was visible behind an iron lattice. The mise 
en scene Was unprepossessing and squalid. 

My attention was next turned to the dramatis persone. Upon the 
floor in the centre beneath the dome sat the musicians, ten or a 
dozen in number, cross-legged, the chief presiding upon a stool at 
the head of the circle. I observed no instrument save the darabookah, 
or earthen drum, and a number of tambours, the skins of which, 
stretched tightly across the frames, gave forth when struck sharply 
by the fingers a hollow and resonant note. The rest of the orchestra 
was occupied by the chorus. So far no actors were visible. The 
remainder of the floor, both under the dome and in the aisles, was 
thickly covered with seated and motionless figures, presenting in 
the fitful light a weird and fantastic picture. In all there must 
have been over a hundred persons, all males, in the mosque. 

Presently the sheikh gave the signal for commencement, and in 
a moment burst forth the melancholy chant of the Arab voices 
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and the ceaseless droning of the drums. The song was not what 
we should call singing, but a plaintive and quavering wail, pursued 
in a certain cadence, now falling to a moan, now terminating in a 
shriek, but always pitiful, piercing, and unutterably sad. The 
tambours, which were struck like the keyboard of a piano, by the 
outstretched fingers of the hand, and occasionally, when a louder 
note was required, by the thumb, kept up a monotonous refrain in 
the background. From time to time, at moments of greater stress, 
they were brandished high in the air and beaten with all the force 
of fingers and thumb combined. Then the noise was imperious and 
deafening. 

Among the singers, one grizzled and bearded veteran, with a 
strident and nasal intonation, surpassed his fellows. He observed 
the time with grotesque inflections of his body; his eyes were 
fixed and shone with religious zeal. 

The chant proceeded, and the figures of the singers, as they 
became more and more excited, rocked to and fro. More people 
poured in at the doorway, and the building was now quite full. I 
began to wonder whether the musicians were also to be the per- 
formers, or when the latter would make their appearance. 

Suddenly a line of four or five Arabs formed itself in front of the 
entrance on the far side of the orchestra, and exactly opposite the 
bench on which I was sitting. They joined hands, the right of 
each clasped in the left of his neighbour, and began a lurching, 
swaying motion with their bodies and feet. At first they appeared 
simply to be marking time, first with one foot and then with the 
other; but the movement was gradually communicated to every 
member of their bodies; and from the crown of the head to the 
soles of the feet they were presently keeping time with the music 
in convulsive jerks and leaps and undulations. 

This mysterious row of bobbing figures seemed to exercise an 
irresistible fascination over the spectators. Every moment one or 
other of these left his place to join its ranks. They pushed their 
way into the middle, severing the chain for an instant, or joined 
themselves on to the ends. The older men appeared to have a right to 
the centre, the boys and children—for there were youngsters present 
not more than seven or eight years old—were on the wings. Thus 
the line ever lengthened; originally it consisted of three or four, 
presently it was ten or twelve, anon it was twenty-five or thirty, and 
before the self-torturings commenced there were as many as forty 
human figures stretching right across the building, and all rocking 
backwards and forwards in grim and ungraceful unison. Even 
the spectators who kept their places could not resist the con- 
tagion ; as they sat there, they unconsciously kept time with their 
heads and shoulders, and one child swung his little head this 
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way and that with a fury that threatened to separate it from his 
body. 

Meanwhile the music had been growing in intensity, the orchestra 
sharing the excitement which they communicated. The drummers 
beat their tambours with redoubled force, lifting them high above 
their heads and occasionally, at some extreme pitch, tossing them 
aloft and catching them again as they fell. Sometimes in the 
exaltation of frenzy they started spasmodically to their feet and 
then sank back into their original position. 

And now the oscillating line in front of the doorway for the first 
time found utterance. As they leaped high on one foot, alter- 
nately kicking out the other, as their heads wagged to and fro and 
their bodies quivered with the muscular strain, they cried aloud in 
praise of Allah. “ La ilaha ill Allah!” (There is no God but Allah), 
this was the untiring burden of their strain. And then came “ Ya 
Allah!” (O God), and sometimes “ Ya Kahhar!” (O avenging God), 
“Ya Hakk!” (O just God), while each burst of clamorous appeal 
culminated in an awful shout of “ Ya Hoo!” (O Him). 

The rapidity and vehemence of their gesticulations was now appal- 
ling ; their heads swung backwards and forwards till their foreheads 
almost touched their breasts, and their scalps smote against their 
backs. Sweat poured from their faces; they panted for breath; and 
the exclamations burst from their mouths in a thick and stertorous 
murmur. Suddenly, and without warning, the first phase of the 
sikr ceased, and the actors stood gasping, shaking, and dripping 
with perspiration. 

After a few seconds’ respite the performance recommenced, and 
shortly waxed more furious than ever. The worshippers seemed 
to be gifted with an almost superhuman strength and energy. As 
they flung themselves to and fro, at one moment their upturned 
faces gleamed with a sickly polish under the flickering lamps, at the 
next their turbaned heads all but brushed the floor. Their eyes 
started from the sockets; the muscles on their necks and the veins 
on their foreheads stood out like knotted cords. One old man fell 
out of the ranks breathless, spent, and foaming. His place was 
taken by another, and the tumultuous orgy went on. 

And now, as the ecstasy approached its height and the fully 
initiated became me/boos or possessed, they broke from the stereo- 
typed litany into demoniacal grinning and ferocious and bestial 
cries. These writhing and contorted objects were nolonger rational 
human beings, but savage animals, caged brutes howling madly in 
the delirium of hunger or of pain. They growled like bears, they 
barked like jackals, they roared like lions, they laughed like hyznas ; 
and ever and anon from the seething rank rose a diabolical shriek, 
like the scream of a dying horse, or the yell of a tortured fiend. 
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And steadily the while in the background resounded the implacable 
reverberation of the drums. 

The climax was now reached; the requisite pitch of cataleptic 
inebriation had been obtained, and the rites of Aissa were about to 
begin. From the crowd at the door a wild figure broke forth, tore 
off his upper clothing till he was naked to the waist, and throwing 
away his fez, bared a head close-shaven save for one long and 
dishevelled lock that, springing from the scalp, fell over his fore- 
head like some grisly and funereal plume. A long knife, somewhat 
resembling a cutlass, was handed to him by the sheikh, who had 
risen to his feet and who directed the phenomena that ensued. 
Waving it wildly above his head and protruding the forepart of his 
figure, the fanatic brought it down blow after blow against his bared 
stomach, and drew it savagely to and fro against the unprotected 
skin. There showed the marks of a long and livid weal, but no 
blood spurted from the gash. In the intervals between the strokes 
he ran swiftly from one side to the other of the open space, taking 
long stealthy strides like a panther about to spring, and seemingly 
so powerless over his own movements that he knocked blindly up 
against those who stood in his way, nearly upsetting them with the 
violence of the collision. 

The prowess or the piety of this ardent devotee proved extraor- 
dinarily contagious. First one and then another of his brethren 
caught the afflatus and followed his example. In a few moments 
every part of the mosque was the scene of some novel and horrible 
rite of self-mutilation, performed by a fresh aspirant to the favour 
of Allah. Some of these feats did not rise above the level of the 
curious but explicable performances which are sometimes seen upon 
English stages—e.g. of the men who swallow swords, and carry 
enormous weights suspended from their jaws; achievements which 
are in no sense a trick or a deception, but are to be attributed to 
abnormal physical powers or structure developed by long and often 
perilous practice. In the Aissaiouian counterpart of these displays 
there was nothing specially remarkable, but there were others less 
commonplace and more difficult of explanation. 

Several long iron spits or prongs were produced and distributed ; 
these formidable implements were about two and a half feet in 
length, and sharply pointed, and they terminated at the handle in a 
circular wooden knob about the size of a large orange. There was 
great competition for these instruments of torture, which were used 
as follows: Poising one in the air, an Aissaoui would suddenly force 
point into the flesh of his own shoulder in front just below 
the shoulder-blade. Thus transfixed, and holding the weapon aloft, 
he strode swiftly up and down. Suddenly, at a signal, he fell on 
his knees, still forcing the point into his body, and keeping the 
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wooden head uppermost. Then there started up another disciple 
armed with a big wooden mallet, and he, after a few preliminary 
taps, rising high on tiptoe with uplifted weapon would, with an 
appalling yell, bring it down with all his force upon the wooden 
knob, driving the point home through the shoulder of his comrade. 
Blow succeeded blow, the victim wincing beneath the stroke, but 
uttering no sound, and fixing his eyes with a look of ineffable delight 
upon his torturer till the point was driven right through the shoulder 
and projected at the back. Then the patient marched backwards and 
forwards with the air and the gait of a conquering hero. At one 
moment there were four of these semi-naked maniacs within a yard 
of my feet, transfixed and trembling, but beatified and triumphant. 

Another seized an iron skewer, and placing the point within his 
open jaws, forced it steadily through his cheek until it protruded a 
couple of inches on the outside. He barked savagely like a dog, 
and foamed at the lips. 

Others, afflicted with exquisite spasms of hunger, knelt down 
before the chief, whimpering like children for food, and turning 
upon him imploring glances from their glazed and bloodshot eyes. 
His control over his following was supreme. Some he gratified, 
others he forbade. At a touch from him they were silent and 
relapsed into quiescence. One maddened wretch who, fancying 
himself some wild beast, plunged to and fro, roaring horribly 
and biting and tearing with his teeth at whomever he met, was 
advancing, as I thought, with somewhat menacing purpose in my 
direction when he was arrested by his superior and sent back 
cringing and cowed. 

For those whose ravenous appetites he was content to humour the 
most singular repast was prepared. A plate was brought in, covered 
with huge jagged pieces of broken glass, as thick as a shattered 
soda-water bottle. With greedy chuckles and gurglings of delight 
one of the hungry ones dashed at it, crammed a handful into his 
mouth, and crunched it up as though it were some exquisite dainty, 
a fellow disciple calmly stroking the exterior of his throat, with 
intent, I suppose, to lubricate the descent of the unwonted morsels. 
A little child held up a snake or sand-worm by the tail, placing the 
head between his teeth, and gulped it gleefully down. Several 
acolytes came in, carrying a big stem of the prickly pear, or fico 
d@’ India, whose leaves are as thick as a one-inch plank, and are armed 
with huge projecting thorns. This was ambrosia to the starving 
saints; they rushed at it with passionate emulation, tearing at the 
solid slabs with their teeth, and gnawing and munching the coarse 
fibres, regardless of the thorns which pierced their tongues and 
cheeks as they swallowed them down. 

The most singular feature of all, and the one that almost defies 
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belief, though it is none the less true, was this—that in no case 
did one drop of blood emerge from scar, or gash, or wound. ‘This 
fact I observed most carefully, the mokaddem standing‘ at my side, 
and each patient in turn coming to him when his self-imposed torture 
had been accomplished and the cataleptic frenzy had spent its force. 
It was the chief who cunningly withdrew the blade from cheek or 
shoulder or body, rubbing over the spot what appeared to me to 
be the saliva of his own mouth; then he whispered an absolution in 
the ear of the disciple and kissed him on the forehead, whereupon 
the patient, but a moment before writhing in maniacal transports, 
retired tranquilly and took his seat upon the floor. He seemed 
none the worse for his recent paroxysm, and the wound was marked 
only by a livid blotch or a hectic flush. 

This was the scene that for more than an hour went on without 
pause or intermission before my eyes. The building might have 
been tenanted by the harpies or lestrigones of Homer, or by some 
inhuman monsters of legendary myth. Amid the dust and sweat 
and insufferable heat the naked bodies of the actors shone with a 
ghastly pallor and exhaled a sickening smell. The atmosphere 
reeked with heavy and intoxicating fumes. Above the despairing 
chant of the singers rang the frenzied yells of the possessed, the 
shrieks of the hammerer, and the inarticulate cries, the snarling and 
growling, the bellowing and miawling of the self-imagined beasts. 
And ever behind and through all re-echoed the perpetual and 
pitiless accompaniment of the drums. As I witnessed the disgust- 
ing spectacle and listened to the pandemonium of sounds, my head 
swam, my eyes became dim, my senses reeled, and I believe that in 
a few moments I must have fainted had not one of my friends 
touched me on the shoulder, and whispering that the mokaddem 
was desirous that I should leave, escorted me hurriedly to the door. 
As I walked back to my quarters, and long after through the still 
night, the beat of the tambours continued, and I heard the distant 
hum of voices, broken at intervals by an isolated and piercing cry. 
Perhaps yet further and more rev olting orgies were celebrated after 
I had left. I had not seen, as other travellers have done, the chew- 
ing and swallowing of red-hot cinders,’ or the harmless handling 
and walking upon live coals. I had been spared that which 
others have described as the climax of the gluttonous debauch, 
viz. the introduction of a live sheep, which then and there is 
savagely torn to pieces and devoured raw by these unnatural ban- 
queters. But I had seen enough, and as I sank to sleep, my agi- 
tated fancy pursued a thousand avenues of thought, confounding in 
one grim medley all the carnivorous horrors of fact and fable and 


(1) For an account of this exploit, vide Lane’s Modern Egyptians, cap. xxv.; and 
compare the description of Richardson, the famous fire-eater in Evelyn’s Memoirs to. 
October 8th, 1672. 
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fiction ; and loud above all the din and discord the tale of the false 
prophets of Carmel, awakened by the train of association, rang in 
my ears, and I seemed to hear intoned with remorseless reiteration 
the words: “And they cried aloud and cut themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them.” 

The facts which I have described, the absolute genuineness of 
which will, I doubt not, be vouched for by others who have had a 
similar experience to myself, speak for themselves. I have heard 
these and cognate exhibitions lightly dismissed as the outcome of 
jugglery or imposture. In this case I do not hesitate to affirm that 
there was no deception whatever; the means were lacking, even if 
the motive had existed, which it did not. Nothing is to be gained, 
on the contrary a great deal, from the point of view of science, is to 
be lost by hastily ascribing to artifice that which is a most interesting 
and a very imperfectly understood manifestation of natural laws. 
These phenomena are in reality so closely allied to those produced in 
various and well-known states of hypnotism, catalepsy, ecstasy, and 
hysteria, as to deserve a more minute physiological analysis than 
they have so far obtained. The disorder, we might almost say the 
inversion, of ordinary sensations, complete insensibility to pain, mental 
delusions, violent muscular contortions, strong emotional excitement 
finding vent in wild utterances and extravagant gesticulations, all 
these are familiar symptoms of one or other of the affections named. 
It is, I believe, now generally admitted that hypnotism, or as it is 
sometimes erroneously called, animal magnetism, is not produced by 
any occult force transmitted from an operator to a patient, but arises 
from a deranged physical and mental condition in the organisation of 
the subject concerned. None the less are these conditions as a rule 
excited by the intervention or influence of some other person. I 
trace this difference between these more common phenomena and 
those of the Aissaouia of Kairwan that, with the latter, no exterior 
assistance seemed to be required, unless indeed a gregarious mesmeric 
potency were supposed to lurk in the entire fraternity of the adepts. 
The case appeared to be one of self-induced hypnotism or mesmeric 
trance, the subject voluntarily surrendering all control of his own 
volition till he had attained the requisite pitch of mental hallucina- 
tion and bodily anesthesia, when under the influence of his sur- 
roundings, he repeated, almost with the mechanism of an automaton, 
the extraordinary actions which I have described. If my impres- 
sion is correct, they deserve not only to fill a space on the page of 
history, but to be admitted to the field of science. What facts attest, 
theory cannot afford to despise. 





Grorcre N. Curzon. 











THE VAMPIRE GOLD. 


THE attitude of England on this subject cannot be understood 
without going back to the time of Lord Liverpool’s famous letter to 
the King on the Currency. ‘Money or coin of a country,” says 
Lord Liverpool, in his famous letter to the King in 1805, “ is the 
standard measure by which the value of all things bought and sold 
is regulated and ascertained, and it is at the same time the value or 
equivalent for which goods are exchanged and in which contracts 
are generally made payable. In this last respect money as a 
measure differs from all others, and to the combination of the two 
qualities before defined which constitute the essence of money, the 
principal difficulties which attend it in speculation and in practice, 
both as a measure and an equivalent, are to be ascribed.” Such was 
the statement of the problem which Lord Liverpool attempted to 
solve, and it is from his solution (which has ever since been the 
accepted law of the Medes and Persians of the English Treasury), 
that we may trace all the manifold difficulties and troubles which at 
present beset the internal trade of Europe and America. The central 
idea which runs through Lord Liverpool’s letter is the absolute 
necessity of having only one legal tender, and the impossibility 
of obtaining a standard except by the selection of one of the two 
precious metals, gold, and the discarding of the other. He reviews 
the history of money in England from early times, and shows how 
the State had failed in trying to adjust the relative value of the 
gold and silver coins to the varying bullion prices of the metals, so 
that the gold or the silver coinage was melted and exported alter- 
nately, whichever was undervalued at the Mint. On page 109 
occurs a remarkable passage coming from the pen of the great 
prophet of monometallism. ‘It will, however, certainly happen 
that when coins of two different metals are current at the same time 
in a country and the value of the metal of which one of them is 
made is underrated at the Mint compared with the price at which it 
is held in the market, the coins of the metal so underrated will be 
exported, and in return a quantity of that metal which is overrated 
at the Mint will be imported in order to be converted into coins; but 
this is a mere traffic in coins, and it is not probable, though it pro- 
duces a loss to the public, and is in that respect highly detrimental, 
that it will occasion much diminution in the mass or quantity of coins 
circulating in any country as long as the balance of commerce or of 
payment to foreign countries is not unfavourable. This traffic will 
in general only diminish the quantity of coins made of one metal, 
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and proportionately increase that of the other.” It is remarkable to 
notice how this passage involves some of the first principles of the 
advocates of the double standard. Lord Liverpool could not bring 
himself to see the logic of his own propositions. He was absorbed 
in endeavouring to find a remedy for the periodical alteration and 
debasing of the coinage, and instead of adopting the course which 
might have recommended itself to him as it had to Locke, namely of 
making silver and not gold the standard of legal tenders, and allowing 
the gold to adjust itself to the silver standard, he elected to advise the 
King to establish gold monometulism, little foreseeing that before 
the century had elapsed the trade of Europe, and notably the 
trade of England, would be brought into active contact on an enor- 
mous scale with the great Eastern Hemisphere, where the reign of 
silver was as immovable and fixed an institution as he wished to 
make gold. 

Every argument used by Lord Liverpool setting forth the incon- 
venience of the double tender in England, might be applied to-day 
to the relation of the Eastern and Western inter-trade of the 
world with tenfold force, for instead of having to deal with the 
problem of a nation using two metals in the carrying on of its 
general trade, it is to-day a problem for expanding the trade 
of an empire cut in half, with each half trading with the other 
in a different metal; every species of external influence in the 
finance and currency of other nations perpetually entering in to 
complicate the problem. How to deal with this immense difficulty 
is the question which is agitating not only England and the 
nations of Europe, but also the people of America. Every nation 
individually, and every interest in every different national com- 
munity, is differently affected by the problem. The Oriental alone 
is the gainer to-day, and it is a strange spectacle that the uncultured 
Oriental is unwittingly, owing to the fortuitous turn of fortune’s 
wheel, spoiling the Western people and amassing wealth while 
industrious European communities are being pauperised. The day 
however that one or more of the great financial nations of the 
West decides to break through the magic circle of gold, the miser- 
able Oriental who has seen his produce sold for him at exorbitant 
prices, will find that his toil has become useless, and that prices 
once more have risen against him, so that his distant paddy-fields 
will be no longer required to maintain the war of gold rates 
in Europe. In order to understand clearly the dimensions of this 
currency matter, and the extraordinary, far-reaching character of the 
crisis which it is producing, we must realise the incidents of the 
question in the different countries favourably or unfavourably 
influenced by the present condition of affairs before attempting to 
formulate the remedy which may be applied to solve the difficulty. 
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Too much stress has been laid on the actions of classes and indi- 
viduals, and too little on the natural phenomena which have resulted 
from that theory of value which was first laid down by Lord Liver- 
pool, and which has been copied by various nations, and notably by 
Germany, in the belief that England’s trade, prosperity, and credit 
depended on her monometallic gold-system. It was early perceived 
that a sound system of currency lay at the basis of the problem of 
successful trade, and it was supposed that the axis of this system in 
England was her gold standard. This has been an entire fallacy. 
The axis of English finances depended really on the early de- 
velopment which was given to her trade by means of her 
mining aud manufacturing industry combined with the steadying 
influences of a settled form of government. We alone of all 
European nations escaped the throes of the great revolution which 
ruined European credit and devastated every social community of 
Europe. Steam, too, had not arisen as a great factor in the world’s 
history to bring the boundless plains of the fertile American con- 
tinent to the doors of even humble cottagers and toilers in the coal- 
grimed towns of manufacturing Europe. England had thus the 
advantage in trade, which, as we all know, is an enormous one; she 
obtained the first start in the market, she bought in when stocks were 
cheap, she invested largely, she risked free trade, she embarked her 
first savings in the development of the resources of other nations, she 
became the banking emporium of modern Europe, she made enor- 
mous profits. She is to-day the great creditor-nation of the world, and 
it has been therefore, for many years, an advantage to her to have a 
foreign gold debt. I will endeavour to show later on that this 
former advantage which English monometallists, are so fond of 
gloating over, viz., the enormous indebtedness of other nations to 
England, will be of no advantage to her people, whatever it may 
be to her individual capitalists, if she maintains a system of gold 
monometallism, and refuses to join in a general remonetisation 
of silver. The words of Lord Beaconsfield (quoted by Mr. Emile 
de Lavelleye) in his speech at Glasgow in 1873, may to-day be 
quoted as prophetic :—“TI attribute the monetary disturbance which 
has occurred, and is now to a certain extent acting very injuri- 
ously to trade, to the great changes which the Governments of 
Europe are making in reference to their standard of value. Our gold 
standard is not the cause of our commercial prosperity, but the con- 
sequence of our commercial prosperity. It is quite evident that we 
must prepare ourselves for great convulsions in the money market, 
not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has been 
alleged, but by a new cause with which we are not sufficiently 
acquainted.” 

There are two aspects under which this question of the variation 
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of gold must be considered: First, the effect of the slow and 
gradual application of the legal tender metal on the prospect of 
agricultural and manufacturing industries in Europe and America 
giving Eastern nations with an unlimited silver currency of un- 
depreciated value in the Eastern bazaar a stimulus to flood our 
markets with the produce of tropical lands, which, but for the 
silver bounty we pay them, would remain uncultivated. This 
phenomenon owes its rise to the general inutility which has befallen 
silver in Europe and America since we determined in various degrees, 
as the great nation of the civilised West, to disestablish silver as a 
measure of value in our markets, while the simple-minded Oriental 
picked up the crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table, so that 
now he is being comforted while we are tormented.’ And as the 
relations between the Eastern and Western hemispheres develop and 
expand the position of this Oriental Lazarus will improve. The vast 
ocean of internal trade which is fed by the little rills of every native 
bazaar of India and of China, inhabited by a population which, com- 
pared with Europe and America is as the sand of the sea-shore, will 
stand proof against any currency vagaries of Europe. The East will 
absorb all the useless silver we can pour in to her, and as she becomes 
richer her grain merchants and bankers will buy more of our 
coveted gold as an art product for hoarding, and for their wives, 
and, instead of £4,000,000 a year of gold being absorbed by an 
enriched India, and put out of circulation, she will eventually 
out-bid us for the whole yearly available out-put of the world’s 
mines, so that our gold appreciation will continue until the 
legal tender of Europe shall have found its ultimate goal in the 
pockets and in the homes of the gentle Hindoo and intelligent 
Celestial, who will cling manfully the while to their internal silver 
currency.” 

Such, I believe, is the first lesson we have to learn as being 
the logical outcome of a trade which is expanding and develop- 
ing on a “Free Trade” basis between the two great hemispheres of 
the world, where the one hemisphere restricts its legal tender to the 
“art product,” gold, and the other is content to satisfy its internal 
trade on the despised silver which Europe continues to export to the 


(1) During the fiscal year 1879 the Indian exports of raw cotton were 332,255,728 Ibs. 
but during the fiscal year 1883 they increased to 691,059,376 lbs., having thus more than 
doubled in four years. It was in 1874 that the first shipment of wheat was made from 
India to Europe, it was then only 95,000 bushels; in 1875 it extended to 1,500,000 
bushels; in 1876, it exceeded 4,500,000 bushels; in 1877, 12,000,000 bushels; in 1880, 
15,000,000 bushels; in 1881, 38,500,000 bushels; and in 1885 it rose to 42,500,000 
bushels. 

(2) The population of the silver-standard countries, including India and America, is 
computed at 769,000,000 people. ‘Che population of double-standard countries is calcu- 
lated at 187,000,000, and the population of the gold-standard countries is calculated at 
93,000,000 only. 
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East as a species of by-product of its civilisation and mining energy. 
The second point to deal with is perhaps the one which is more 
immediately apparent to the older nations of Europe, viz., the effect 
of gold monometalism on the debtor element of our trade and home 
enterprise. The first point, however, is the one which will be the more 
readily appreciated in America, whose exports have been increasing, 
as compared with her import, by colossal strides. America is gra- 
dually finding herself handicapped, under her hermaphroditic 
coinage system, in her competition with India and South America 
for the trade of Europe. Her currency laws, which restrict the 
free mintage of silver, prevent the full development of the vast 
agricultural resources of the Western States to the advantage of 
the gold-bond element of the older and more settled portion of that 
varied continent. This aspect of the question was dealt with ex- 
haustively in the speeches of distinguished members of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives in America, from January 
to March of last year. It would be quite out of place in an article 
of this sort to enter into the details of figures and statistics 
with which the writings and speeches of public men abound on 
the monetary question. These figures are readily obtainable by 
those who would examine the question for themselves. On the 
other hand, the first point to be gained is to awaken the interest of 
the public and masses in this question which gravely affects the 
interest of every working man in America and Europe. It is the 
fashion of some of the opponents of bimetallism to argue that since 
monetising silver would raise prices, the effort of bimetallists is to raise 
the cost of the food of the people in the interest of the rich, and 
that, although prices would be raised, wages would, on the other 
hand, remain stationary. There is no greater error than to suppose 
that low prices mean prosperity to the poor. In the eloquent words 
of a member of the House of Representatives, referring to the trade 
sufferings of 1873—79: “If you wish to repeat those times, listen 
to the soft, sweet notes of the siren, as she sings from the vaults of the 
national banker about dishonest dollars! Drive out into banishment 
the old siver dollar of our fathers, call in the silver certificates and re- 
tire all the Treasury notes, make money so scarce that the poor bankers 
in New York can buy a bushel of wheat for a dime, a pound of cotton 
fora penny, make labour so cheap that working people can only 
earn enough to pay interest to money-lenders and taxes to support 


(1) Among others refer to the memorial of the Hon. J. P. Jones from Executive 
Committee of National Bimetallic Coinage Association. Speech of Hon. R. P. Mills, 
House of Representatives, February 3rd, 1886; speech of Hon. H. M. Teller, United 
States Senate, January 19th, 1886; speech of Hon. G. G. Symes, House of Repre- 
sentatives, April 7th, 1886; speech of Hon. T. M. Bowen, United States Senate, 
March 8th, 1886; speech of Hon. J. B. Euster, United States Senate, January 18th, 
1886. 
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the Government, and you will see again the return of that night 
with all its horrors intensified.” 

This brings me to what I have called the second aspect of 
bimetallism. I have alluded to the first aspect, namely, the sure 
effects of gold appreciation in depressing, and to a large extent 
destroying, the mainsprings of trade and agriculture, owing to 
the advantages which our Western system is conferring on the 
800,000,000 of Eastern people who rejoice in a silver standard. 
This, as I have said, is an aspect of the matter which gravely 
affects the great centres of American agricultural activity; it 
affects also the English Government in its financial relation with 
the East. Every year higher taxation is becoming more irksome 
to the Indian people, and yet every year more and more silver 
tax must be collected to meet the gold tribute of over £15,000,000 
which India owes to the mother country. This difficulty, and 
this difficulty alone, has at last stung that torpid organism, the 
English Government, to institute inquiries of a formal and par- 
liamentary character into the effects of this silver question in 
the home and foreign trade of England. No voice has been raised 
in England for the interest of the debtor class at home. No one 
word has been said in favour of agriculture, that one industry 
which England to-day is magnificently superior to, and considers 
that she may well relegate to the Indian ryot, while she counts 
upon the river Plate and Colorado for her beef, Australia for her 
mutton, Messrs, Armour & Co. for her tinned stuff, and France 
for her eggs, poultry, butter, and edible kickshaws! England is 
a country where new ideas in matters social and political assimi- 
late themselves with the rapidity with which a Hindoo would 
accept, say, the doctrine of transubstantiation. There is a vast 
mass of people of moderate fortunes in England, growing every 
day in numbers, who live a life of absolute idleness. Upon this 
class no appeal of a patriotic character has any effect, they prac- 
tically escape taxation, since only real property in England pays a 
burden to the State. They are independent of foreign war so long 
as their money is invested in a country like America and her rail- 
ways, and if they make investment in England of their surplus 
income, they take care to select gold mortgages on real estate, such as 
ground-rents, and land mortgages on large margins, and gold deben- 
ture stocks, which place these fortunate investors in a position which 
renders them secure from a collapse of any particular industry. To 
understand this clearly I must allude to what I have said before, 
namely, that when England first developed her trade and mining 
resources, and risked jiee trade, she made enormous profits, and accu- 
mulated capital before any of the other nations of Europe. That 
first share which she then received gave her a capitalist advantage 
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in the European race for wealth, which she has never quite 
lost; the difficulty, as in private fortunes, is to make the first 
million, after that everything follows. Hence it is that, unlike 
America, where every man, whatever his wealth or position, 
engages in active business, we have in England a growing mass 
of respectable and wealthy capitalists who may be said to be 
sleeping partners only in English enterprise of every descrip- 
tion. The army of mortgagees, bondholders, debenture-holders, 
ground landlords, lords of the manor holding mining royalties, public 
scrip owners, bank shareholders, &c., &c., is something stupendous. 
These persons have no immediate interest in the business of the coun- 
try. And even a larger class who hold securities of what I may call a 
second category, are perhaps more affected by trade depression, since 
their investments are not of the preferential character of the former, 
yet when we consider the enormous mass of different forms of in- 
vestment which these various securities comprise, including, as I have 
said, the investments of England’s hundreds of millions in foreign 
gold-bonds, it will be easy to realise the species of solid phalanx 
which is opposed to the making of silver legal tender in order to put 
astop to the fall of prices and the appreciation of gold-bonds. The 
working classes and the electorate at large, whose sole education 
consists of the three R’s, and a belief that free trade has brought 
with it all the blessings they possess, cannot understand this special 
feature of our social system. Offer the least worthy of them the tan- 
gible property of landowners, and they seize the idea at once, but tell 
even the most thinking that the classes I have alluded to are day by 
day extorting more work for less pay from them, and the wisest 
utterly fail to comprehend the argument. Yet if any good is to 
come of this discussion, the masses must be made to understand this 
matter in its incidence on their well-being.* I will endeavour 

(1) As a short, clear, and concise résumé of the figures relating to the variation of prices 
and values of the last thirty years I confidently recommend the pamphlet on the prices of 
commodities and the precious metals by A. Sawerbeck, published by the Statistical 
Society of London (E. Stanford: Charing Cross). The decline in the price of silver 
in consequence of its demonctisation is for the eight years very nearly the same as for 
commodities—16 per cent. ; but in 1885 it stood 20 per cent. lower, against 28 per cent. 
in the case of commodities. It must be remembered that the price of silver is still 
‘‘ artificially ” upheld by the working of the Bland Act, under which at least 24,000,000 
dollars must be coined annually in the States. The population of Europe proper has 
increased 14 per cent. from 1873 to 1885 (327,000,000 to 386,000,000) ; the increase of 
production of gold has been 15 per cent. less. The increase of production is twice as 
large, or, deducting the increase of population, the net increase of production is 14 per 
cent., against which we have a fall in prices up to 1885 of 28 per cent., as compared 
with the average of eleven years, 1867—77, or of even 35 per cent. as compared with 
1873. 

The total trade of the United Kingdom has during the last thirty-five years more 
than doubled, the increase according to actual values being 119 per cent., and 


according to quantities 109 per cent. It is interesting to notice that during the last 
period of 1883—5, while the quantity of commodities has increased by 17} per cent., 
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for this purpose shortly to illustrate my meaning. An outcry has 
been raised in America against those classes who possess the control 
of the money market, and knock about the shares of public compa- 
nies and railway-stock till they have, by the method of frightening 
and reassuring the public alternately, “sweated” the savings 
of the industrious classes in the States. Im America, however, 
values are to a large extent prospective and unrealised. In 
England, on the other hand, we may compare the settled and 
developed condition of our trade and enterprise to the condition of 
a country which is saddled by a gigantic national debt which 
three-fourths of the nation owe to the remaining one-fourth. 
It will depend on the fixed interest, not in gold, but in gold’s 
increasing equivalent, “‘the share of the gross produce of labour,” 
how far the energies of the people are able to support this 
drain. The recent increase of 30 per cent. in the value of gold 
means an increase of 30 per cent on the portion of produce which 
the three-fourths of manufacturers and artisans must set aside to 
satisfy their gold liability to the one-fourth of bondholders on Eng- 
land’s trade at home and abroad. We do not want a more efficient 
cause than this to see why manufacturers throughout England are 
working to a great extent at no profit, and that wages to-day either 
fall or remain stationary. Let me suppose that a manufacturer in 
1870 invested £20,000 in plant and borrowed £20,000 at 5 per cent. 
to carry on, say, an iron or cotton business. Look at the difference 
of the commercial risks which are incurred by the two men, the 
one that labours and the one who lends. Prices have fallen and 
gold has risen in value; the plant which cost £20,000 is to-day 
not worth £10,000, if it is saleable at all, the margin of profit 
on manufacture having been eaten up by the interest paid yearly on 
the £20,000 borrowed capital. The manufacturer calculated that 
he could turn out, say, 100,000 bales of cotton from his mill, 
or 100,000 tons of iron, and that at “the then prices” 20,000 
bales of cotton or 20,000 tons of iron would pay the interest on his 
mortgage. He finds to-day that owing to the appreciation of gold 
he has to give away 30,000 bales of cotton or 30,000 tons of iron in 
order to be able to secure in the market the quantity of gold which 
he owes annually to his creditors. He calls his workmen together 
and places the bad state of trade before them, and he asks them to 
accept less wages in order really to satisfy this harpy of a gold 
creditor ; the men refuse, the works are closed, other creditors come 
in time, bargains mature, and the business is swept into bankruptcy, 


the actual value of the total, owing to the decline of prices of 29 per cent., is 16 per cent. 
less ; compared even with the average prices of the eleven years, 1867—77, the now 
greater quantity shows a diminution of value of 8 per cent.—Prices of Commodities and 
the Precious Metals, Sawerbeck. 
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and the labourers are thrown on the parish. The creditor, on the 
other hand, if he has secured himself by sufficient margin, has the 
whole panoply of the law at his back ; he has been receiving steadily 
and punctually his 5 per cent., and his 5 per cent. to-day has a 30 
per cent. more purchasing power than it had in 1870, owing to the 
fall in prices. He re-obtains also his £20,000 of gold, which is now 
able to buy 30 per cent. more of mortgageable property than it did 
in 1870. 

What I have said of trade applies equally to agriculture. I 
have pointed to the Indian bounty system in its effects on agri- 
cultural prices at home, and the increasing area of land which is 
thereby being thrown out of cultivation. I may point also to the 
fact that the landlord’s fixed capital which he has sunk in building, 
draining, enclosing, &c., the land, is being subjected to the same 
conditions as the manufacturer’s £20,000 sunk in his cotton-mill or 
blast-furnace. The land of England to-day pays no rent whatever, 
the rent that is still paid does not pay interest on the fixed capital 
the landlord has expended for the use of his tenant, yet the Radical 
ery is that land monopoly is our ruin and that over-production and 
speculation is the cause of the manufacturing distress. 

I will, in concluding this sketch of the effect of Lord Liverpool’s 
currency legislation on England, indicate in a few pages what I be- 
lieve to be the remedy we must apply to the present gold scarcity, 
which may be said to be co-extensive with the manufacturing and 
trading area of Europe and to a less extent of America. England’s 
gold-system, combined with her outward prosperity, has influenced 
all nations alike since Germany determined to demonetise her silver 
in 1872. Nothing is more strange than this action of Germany 
in 1872. What could have induced Prince Bismarck to upset 
the Latin union, which union was the mainstay of his country’s 
currency, it passes comprehension to understand. It is manifest, 
however, from the most cursory glance at the ratio of gold to silver 
before and after this action of Germany, that we are indebted to 
Prince Bismarck for the chief burden of the difficulties which sur- 
round European trade at present. Every remedy which is suggested 
short of a complete reversal of that policy will be insufficient to pro- 
duce a revival of either European or American trade and agriculture. 
The most rudimentary as well as the most delicately organised 
system of trade depends for its ultimate basis on the existence of 
solid available bullion at the back of every bargain. This is the 
answer to those persons who are perpetually telling us that modern 
banking facilities obviate the necessity of cash transactions in 
wholesale dealings. Now, when bullion is narrowed in its volume 
as compared with the amount of trade operations it is called 
upon successively to fulfil, the commodities on the market are 
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greater in value than the amount of bullion they are measured by 
at any one given moment, hence prices must be low. If commercial 
bargains do not require to be covered by bullion at every moment 
of their exchange they must be covered by bullion’s equivalent, 
bank-paper. It has been conclusively demonstrated, even by 
Lord Liverpool, that the limit of paper currency is reached when 
it exceeds to a small extent the bullion held in bars and ingot 
at a national bank. The limit of confidence in trade is probably 
extended in England to even greater limits than in most trading 
countries; hence our smaller national cash reserves as compared 
with our trade. The external demand on balances of trade 
abroad is, however, so large and fluctuating that this cash reserve is 
being perpetually subjected to oscillation, and while these demands 
increase the business of banks and gold dealers, traders and mer- 
chants are crippled by the uncertainty they produce in the rates of 
discount and exchange. The object to be sought for is a steadying 
of prices, which if we refuse to accept the over-production theory 
means increasing the volume of that commodity in which all other 
commodities are by law measured. Now the addition of silver bullion 
to gold bullion as a measure of exchange is the only method by which 
we can stay that process which Lord Liverpool calls “the variation 
of the legal tender gold with respect to itself.’’? The problem stands 
thus: silver is the legal tender of 800,000,000 of people with whom 
our trade is every day increasing. In America a small quantity is 
coined annually, and whatever amount of silver there is in the State 
Treasury is legal tender either in specie or in silver paper within 
the States at the ratio of 16 to 1. In France and the Latin Union, 
and similarly in Germany, silver is also legal tender to whatever 
extent the debtor can obtain coined metal to satisfy the creditor. 
The temptation to counterfeit coinage in these countries is con- 
siderable, where the legal tender coinage bears the ratio of 154 to 1 
of gold, the outside market price being from 20 to 21 to 1 of silver 
to gold. In England silver is only token money, bearing a full 
face ratio of about 13 to 1. It has been proposed that these 
various great nations should combine together in one union to 
remonetise silver at a fixed ratio. The difficulty exists that since 
the market value of silver to gold is only about 20 to 1, and 
France and other countries bought their silver at higher rates, it is 
impossible to get the nations in question to agree on a permanent 
ratio for monetising silver between them. 

The goodness of the object being admitted, the possibility of its 
execution is denied. Neither will as yet any one nation take upon 
itself to repeat the policy of France and the Latin Union, who 
through the whole of the period of the great gold discoveries of 
1848 and onwards, steadily maintained the price of silver in Europe by 
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continuing free mintage of silver at the rate of 154 to 1, even when 
Holland demonetised her gold in 1852. We are thus brought to 
face the problem from the view that each nation must provide the 
solution for itself; and we are confronted with the difficulty to start 
with, that no nation is willing to make the first plunge, for fear of 
a steady drain being placed on the gold bullion of the country, and 
the whole of it being witharawn to go abroad at a favourable mintage 
ratio of silver as compared with its price in the outside market. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact that it is foreseen that what- 
ever be the ratio of silver to gold which the country in question 
establishes as being legal tender, the whole of the silver coinage 
must be brought to this value and the ratio must also remain 
permanent. If England were to monetise silver at her old ratio of 
silver coinage previous to 1816, namely, at 15-209 to 1, no doubt all 
the French silver coinage which represents 154 to 1, and the 
American dollar, which represents 16 to 1, would find its way to 
the English mint so long as the market price of silver remained 
lower than the free minting price in England. On the other hand, 
we are not forced to adopt this old ratio of 1718 grains of 
silver to 113 grains of gold. We might adopt either the Latin 
Union standard or the American standard. The latter would 
probably be the safer, as it would compel the French mint 
to eventually re-coin its silver, even at a small loss, once the outside 
market price of silver rose, as it must infallibly do, to the ratio set 
upon free coinage by the English mint. And, except on the score 
of convenience and fancy, what is the rage for holding gold, if 
being under a silver régime for awhile will restore prosperity to 
trade? The balance of our external trade which would be settled 
in bullion would not long depend upon gold transfers. The fact 
that England had made silver legal tender would at once solve 
the question of the international value of silver bullion. Even 
if silver was not at once free minted by the Latin Union for its 
own convenience, bar silver stamped at the English mint in ingots 
at the ‘fixed ratio would soon become the international money 
of the world. Gold would remain in the coffers of local banks to 
serve the purposes of small payments and maintain local credit. 
Bank-paper payable in silver or gold would do the work of the 
market instead of only gold-paper, as to-day, while the great inter- 
national business of nations would be carried on largely by ship- 
ments of silver in bars, instead of bags or boxes of gold coins, which 
undergo perpetual re-mintage in the different countries to which 
they are imported. The present generation of English Treasury 
officials and the Banking Interest would cry perdition at the very 
mention of such proposals as these. They have grown into the 
belief that England’s gold tender is the ark of the covenant 
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which they are bound to protect.’ It is from the more intelligent of 
the English electorate, that we must expect the army of rescue 
which shall raise the siege which gold bondholders have set round 
the devoted citadel of English and American trade and enterprise. 
And if the quartern loaf is dearer and agriculture revives in Europe, 
England will be no sufferer: there are the same number of mouths 
that must be fed, and wages will rise together with the cost of the 
food of the people. ‘ Why stand ye idle in the market-place ?” 
Because “no man hath hired us,” was said two thousand years ago, 
and we who preach a crusade against gold make you to-day the same 
reply. “Go forth and work in my vineyard,” and I may add, if 
you heed our counsel, to you will come a good reward. 

The proverbial three courses are open to England if she will deal 
with this silver question. We can either boldly monetise silver by 
making it legal tender at 15} or 16 tol of gold, and re-coin our silver, 
at the risk no doubt of having for a time a large portion of our gold 
withdrawn from us and a great influx of silver thrust on us by other 
nations. We can adopt a medium course, namely, of making silver 


(1) With regard to the contention that the country which made silver legal tender 
without coming first to an international arrangement would be certain to be drained of 
all its gold, we have first to consider that the value of any article depends on the use 
that can be made of it ; and if with regard to silver so important a mercantile nation as 
England, having India at her back, determined to make silver legal tender, silver would 
at once rise in all the markets of Europe to England’s minting ratio. During the whole 
time of the Latin Union coining silver free, the bar price of silver was determined by 
the French Mint ; while to-day the exchange value of Indian Exchequer Bills is the 
standard of every European silver market. Moreover, England is the only country 
except America that can commence making silver legal tender without risk. France, 
with her unstable political condition, does not dare risk the smallest agitation to her 
money market. Germany too is so situated, after her gigantic blunder in 1872, that she 
does not dare venture off the narrow ledge of rock where her currency has found a rest- 
ing-place ; neither Germany nor France dare moveindependent of England, as the English 
law of 1816, unless repealed, would shake their external exchange to an extent which 
might be dangerous to the existing Government. As a fact, the idea that a country 
would be drained of its gold by monetising silver is a mere bugbear, and could only 
occur if every other European nation (which, although it does not coin silver, admits its 
coined silver as legal tender) were to call in all its silver in order to sell it to England. 
It would be easy for England to defeat such a proceeding. England can do as Germany 
has done ; she can by royal proclamation and by a Recoinage Act place silver again in cir- 
culation as legal tender money at either the French or American ratio, and she can stop 
coinage at any moment she found that European nations were trying to withdraw her 
gold and load her with their whole stock of old silver. The working of this method 
would be that by passing an Act first enabling the Mint to coin silver at a certain ratio, 
and secondly making that silver legal tender to the coined amount, the Mint can pur- 
chase the silver bullion in the open market, and whenever the market price of silver is 
equal to the mintage price of the two metals, the Mint authorities can discontinue the 
process. An Act of Parliament, called a Mint Act, also might be passed every year, 
and so long as England stood alone in Europe and was unsupported by an effective 
alliance with the Latin Union and America, this control of Parliament would be both 
important and effective ; but if the nations of Europe and America followed England’s 
example it is reasonable to suppose that free mintage of ,both gold and silver would 
again be a perfectly safe expedient. 
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legal tender for the payment of loans or private debts at the daily 
market price of silver, say to the amount of £100, or any other moderate 
limit of payment. In this case we should have to allow the Bank of 
England to issue silver-paper against silver held by the Bank in 
bars; this paper would be subject to a varying rate of discount, 
according to the market price of silver. This plan would have many 
advantages, and would involve the fewest risks. It would alter in 
no way our standard of currency, which would still be gold, but it 
would give a use to silver in England if it could be employed in any 
way as a legal tender, and its market price would undoubtedly rise 
accordingly, probably to very near its normal ratio of 15} to 1. 

A third way of dealing with the question is to enter into negotiations 
with France or Germany, or better still with America, for the joint 
monetisation of silver. This plan has been freely discussed, and has 
made many adhererts and many opponents. The whole question of the 
monetisation of silver rests upon the importance of that nation, com- 
mercially speaking, which undertakes to set a value on this metal ; 
i.e. it depends on the magnitude of the fraction of the whole trading 
credit of the civilised West which undertakes to make silver legal 
tender. If England undertook, for her own sake, in regard to the 
difficulties of her present trade with the East, to monetise silver, the 
fraction of European credit which would be, as it were, at the back 
of silver would not be as large as it would be if an international 
arrangement were come to. On the other hand, England’s credit 
to-day can hardly compare unfavourably with the credit of the 
Latin Union during the hundred years that Union maintained silver 
at 153 to 1 by keeping its mints open to silver. 

Two propositions would seem to persist as being the most im- 
portant points for decision : 1st, has gold appreciated, and if so will 
that appreciation increase; and, 2nd, what is the relative portion of 
the whole credit of European trade which is necessary in order to 
maintain the level of silver in the world’s market, if either one or 
more nations undertakes to rate silver as compared to gold, and to 
make it legal tender at a fixed ratio? Lastly, what are the rights 
of creditors and gold bondholders, and have they such claims on 
industry that no limit is to be placed on their ever-increasing depre- 
dations ? 

Our object should be that, as the volume of the world’s trade ad- 
vances, the ratio volume of trade to volume of currency should remain 
constant. Let the precious-metal, mining industry of the world take 
its course, and we shall find that volume of trade will always have the 
legs of volume of output of bullion. Gold bugs tell us that India 
and Australia and the Andes are going to turn out gold to any 
required extent that volume of trade could demand. Gold mining 
returns since 1870 are the best answer to these promises. 
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For what is the price of gold? Shall we measure it in tons of iron, 
in bales of cotton, or by acres of agricultural land? or shall we 
measure it in silver? When we say that gold is to silver as twenty 
to one, we mean really that twenty to one indicates the present flood 
level of the difference of value between two metals, one of which is the 
legal tender of the West, while the other is only the exported merchan- 
dise of the West to the 800,000,000 of Eastern people who use this 
silver merchandise as coin. Surely the idea that the monetising of 
silver by western nations would produce an undue inflation of 
prices, is much the same as if we were to propose to fill up the 
English Channel by employing a few ballast waggons and a few 
hundreds of navvies to do the work. The East is capable of absorb- 
ing to-day all the silver we can pour into her at the rate of twenty 
to one of gold; will she cease to absorb silver when we place a value 
on it for ourselves? And if we do again place a legal tender use on 
silver, and silver mining as an industry is encouraged, what grounds 
are there for supposing that this business of silver mining will 
become so lucrative a one at the minting ratio of sixteen to one, 
that silver mines will be flooding the world with silver bullion? The 
answer to all these arguments is contained in one word. “ The East 
is a silver basin so large in its area that no amount that you can pour 
into it from the West will produce a flood which will inundate you 
in return.” Lastly, with regard to the creditor class. In what 
way will making silver again legal tender do them an injustice? I 
have shown how the creditors have been coining money out of the 
debtor under gold appreciation. Is there to be no stop put to this 
process? If agriculture is ruined, landowners are told they must 
make the best terms they can with tenants. If manufacturers fail, 
they are told they have been over-speculative; but if the hair of a 
bondholder’s head is singed, or it is even suggested that some limit 
must be placed to the drain he is making on the world’s industry, 
a cry of pious horror bursts forth from every gold bug in the 
universe, and a howl is raised that the offender shall be cast 
forthwith into King Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
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“Giausst du an Gott? Believest thou in God ?” Margaret asks her 
lover in that most passionate and pathetic scene in Martha’s garden. 
Strange words in the maiden’s mouth, at such a time, they may at 
first seem. But the poet was also a philosopher, and he knew well 
how near this question lies to the deepest springs of human life. It 
is no question of merely speculative interest; it is most intensely 
practical. For upon our belief—our real belief—concerning God, 
depend our beliefs concerning our existence and its conditions, It is 
a question from which all the gravest problems of the day, political 
and social, issue, or to which they lead. 

Now if any fact is quite clear about the intellectual condition of 
our age it is this: that as the old religions have more or less lost their 
hold upon men’s minds, the Theistic conception which they more or 
less worthily enshrined has become dim. Of absolute dogmatic Atheism 
there is probably little, save in the dregs of the intellectual world. 
The absolute and dogmatic Atheist founds himself upon the argument 
that there can be no God because He is not found as a finite force 
in the universe, and cannot be weighed or measured ; because He is 
not apprehensible by the senses, and cannot be seen, heard, touched, 
smelt, or tasted. What is one to say to a disputant who relies upon 
this absurdest of absurdities? It is surely enough to send him to 
school to Voltaire for half an hour. Let him read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the article Diew in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, and 
unless he is impervious to common sense, he will hardly dissent 
from that sage’s conclusion: “A demonstrative proof of the non- 
existence of God assuredly no one has ever found or will find.” 
But indeed the rage of these blasphemers—chiefly represented 
by the medico-atheistic school now so powerful in France—is in 
itself suspicious. ‘Does any one take God au séricux ?” one of them 
asked me not long ago. And I ventured to reply, “At least, 
you and your friends would seem to do so: else you would not hate 
Him so bitterly.”” Surely this intellectual and moral canaille merits no 
serious consideration from any thinker. To glance at them and pass 
by is enough. But that cannot be said, I think, of any other form 
of antitheism, from the cautious suspension of judgment which is 
apparently the last word of Professor Huxley, to the somewhat 
trenchant assertion of M. Taine, that what we call God is nothing but 
a law, resulting from the immanent and necessary activities of Nature, 
whereof the imagination has madea Being. God, one school tells us, 
did not create us, it is we who create Him; He does not think, but 
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is thought; He is the category of the ideal, the symbol of the truth 
which we conceive, the beauty which we imagine, the good which we 
long for. Another, while exhorting us to purge our minds of the 
phantom of personality, the ghost of individuality, makes of man “a 
wandering sorrow in a world of dreams,” and of God one of those 
dreams projected upon nothingness. There are those who bid us be of 
good comfort, because although God does not yet exist, He will some 
day ; He is being made or is making Himself, they assure us ; is, if 
I may so speak, on the road. The author of Natural Religion invites 
us to think of God as the “unity which all things comprise, in virtue 
of the universal presence of the same laws; ”’ a difficult thing to do, 
as it seems to me: I wonderif he has ever himself succeeded in 
doing it. Then there is the ultra-Hegelian school, which will have it 
that God is personal only in man, and that man is personal only in 
God; a dark saying which I do not pretend to understand. I need 
not further continue the catalogue of antitheistic speculations. The 
practical issue of them all is that— 


‘* He is only a cloud and a smoke, who was once a pillar of fire ; 
The guess of a worm in the dust, and the shadow of its desire.” 


All that is really important for my present purpose is to note 
the special character of the antitheistic current of thought in our 
days, for in its various forms, I think, will be found to work one and 
the self-same spirit. It would be mere waste of my time and of my 
readers’ for me to go over ground already trodden by thinkers— 
undervalued only by such as from defect of will or intelligence have 
not mastered them—who, in former days, have vindicated the Divine 
concept. But the old-world answers may suffice to old-world objec- 
tions, and yet be quite inadequate to meet that contemporary mode of 
thinking which especially militates against the theistic idea. The 
age in which we live is a new age, in the largest sense of the word. 
The late Mr. Mill has well observed that the great European 
upheaval at the end of the last century meant far more than an 
alteration of social relations or the distribution of political power. 
He accounted it the shallowest view of the French Revolution which 
could regard that vast event “as anything, but a mere incident in a 
great change in man himself, in his beliefs, in his principles of 
conduct.”” And one of Mr. Mill’s most accomplished disciples tells 
us that a principal effect of this change was to substitute an interest 
in things for an interest in words. By this Mr. Morley means— 
it is his skilful wey of insinuating his opinion into popular 
dialectics—the abandonment of the old metaphysical method of 
attempting to reach reality by pure reason: the restriction of our 
ideas to generalisations of phenomena: the erection of experimental 
observation into the sole criterion of certitude. Most fruitful is this 
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method in the interpretation of organic and inorganic nature: how 
fruitful the stupendous growth of the physical sciences during the 
present century sufficiently shows. But what are we to say of the 
application of that method to the intellect and its operations? “Oh! 
psychology, be upon thy guard against physiology!” exclaimed 
Maine de Biran, fifty years ago. But psychology has been quite 
unable to repel the rude assault. By how many writers of great 
repute is the soul now quietly assumed to be a group of phenomena— 
what they call phenomena—which may be assimilated to purely 
material facts, depending upon one another by an unbroken chain. 
I am far from denying that there is a true, a close analogy between 
physical and intellectual laws, both being, as I judge, manifestations 
of the same Reason. What I am now speaking of is the application 
—misapplication—of the physiological method to the mental and 
moral order: the claim that purely intellectual questions shall be 
determined by physics. In every department of thought we see 
the same tendency. Thus, in history, first principles are quite 
abandoned by an influential school. The business of the historian, 
they tell us, is not to judge, but to understand: “to seize the reason 
of each thing in its necessity.” And so history is severed from 
philosophy, and becomes a mere branch of physics. Nay, the 
physiological method is applied even to divinity, and in Herr 
Strauss we may salute the founder of a school of “ scientific” theo- 
logians. The mental habit of which I am writing is curiously and 
unconsciously illustrated by the prevailing custom of using the word 
“science”? as a synonym for physics. Professor Huxley, as I have 
recently had occasion to point out in this Review, expressly identi- 
fies the growth of “science”? with the extension of “natural 
causation,’ and fully acquiesces in the tendency to reduce “all 
scientific problems,” except those which are purely mathematical, 
to questions of molecular physics. ‘“ Of course,’ Mr. Mill has 
observed, “ we can never know anything but phenomena.” If this 
is so, then, equally of course, there is an end of metaphysics. Then 
is the prediction of Pope verified : 


‘* Philosophy, that leaned on heaven before, 
Sinks to her second cause, and is no more.” 


Then, in the words of Comte, nothing will remain but to conduct 
God to the frontiers of thought, with thanks—for it is always well 
to be polite—for His provisional services. But, with this Supreme 
Ideal, will not all high inspiration vanish from art, from poetry, 
from action? Will not glory and loveliness pass away from human 
life, and the world, shut off from the vision of the Infinite and 
Eternal, become “one mighty Dunciad” ? All this, as it seems to 
me, is involved in Mr. Mill’s “of course.” But “things are what 
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they are, and their consequences will be what they will be.” ‘“Con- 
sequences are the scarecrows of fools.’ True. But equally true is 
it that only a fool will shut his eyes to consequences. A feeling of 
the transcendent importance of an issue may well sharpen our sense of 
the exact value of evidence, of the real cogency of arguments. 
Follow truth wherever she may lead, by all means. But be quite 
sure that it is the goddess herself, and not a foul phantom usurping 
her august form, before you suffer yourself to be led into outer dark- 
ness. Let us see, then, what are the grounds now specially urged 
why we, the heirs of all the ages, should abandon the Theism which 
we have been wont to esteem the most precious portion of our 
inheritance. I shall afterwards proceed to inquire what Reason, freely 
exercised according to the methods specially prized in these days, 
makes evident, unless we stultify its teaching, concerning the exist- 
ence and character of the Supreme Reality. 

Now the last contribution made in this country to antitheistic 
literature is, I suppose, Mr. Cotter Morison’s recently published 
work, The Service of Man. Let us turn to its pages to learn what 
are the very latest reasons given to the world why men ought not to 
believe in God. Mr. Morison does not, indeed, bring out of his 
treasure-house anything absolutely new. I find no vestige of original 
thought in his volume. His object appears to have been to exhibit, 
in their most persuasive form, the most formidable arguments of the 
antitheistic Rabbis at whose feet he has himself sat. The special 
value of his performance lies in the ability with which he has 
acquitted himself of this task. No one can be insensible to the 
lucidity and vigour of his style. No one can deny to his pages the 
higher merit of transparent candour and unfeigned earnestness. 
With much of his work I am not here concerned. I do not purpose 
to consider his indictment against Christianity, nor to inquire into 
the merits of the new religion of Humanity which he would substi- 
tute for it. I confine myself entirely to his case against Theism in 
general. He expressly tells us that if men will go on believing 
in God, it is “in spite of science and the laws of consciousness.” * 
Let us see, then, what reasons in support of the antitheistic argument 
“science and the laws of consciousness ” supply. 

And first as to science—by which Mr. Morison, of course, means 
physics. What arguments against Theism do the latest develop- 
ments of physical science present? After diligent search I find 
only one set forth by Mr. Morison in any definite and precise 
shape. Let me give it in his own words. “The early glimpses of 
the marvels of nature afforded by modern science,” he writes, 
“undoubtedly were favourable to natural theology in the first 
instance. Knowledge revealed so many wonders which bad not 


(1) P. 62. 
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been suspected by ignorance, that a general increase of reverence 
and awe for the Creator was the natural though not very logical 
consequence. But a deeper philosophy, or rather biology, has 
disturbed the satisfaction with which ‘the wisest and most exquisite 
ends’ were once regarded. It is now known that for one case of 
successful adaptation of means to ends in the animal world, there 
are hundreds of failures. If organs which serve an obvious end 
justify the assumption of an intelligent designer, what are we to 
say of organs which serve no ends at all, but are quite useless or 
meaningless? ”’* Now this is very moderately put. I confess if 
I had been in Mr. Morison’s place I should have stated it much 
more strongly. The argument from the apparent waste, failure, 
nay, blundering, in Nature would seem at first sight to disprove the 
old notion of finality much relied upon by Theistic apologists in 
former times. I do not speak of the doctrine of final causes so 
inimitably expounded by Dr. Pangloss: ‘‘ Observe that noses have 
been made to wear spectacles, and so we have spectacles. Legs have 
been manifestly framed to be clad in stockings, wherefore we have 
stockings. Stones have been formed to be hewn and made into 
chateaux, and so monseigneur has a very fine chdteau ; and pigs 
having been made to be eaten, we eat pork all the year round.” 
I speak not of this teleology, but of that which Voltaire himself 
considered to be absolutely evident. ‘It seems to me,” he writes, 
‘that one must be mad (forcené) to deny that stomachs are made to 
digest, eyes to see, ears to hear. . . When effects are invariably the 
same in every place and at every period, when these uniform 
effects are independent of the beings to which they belong, then there 
is visibly a final cause.”* But now. we are told that the notion of fina- 
lity is banished by contemporary science as a relic of superstition. 
Functions are pronounced to be a result not an end. As M. de 
Candolle will have it, ‘The birds fly because they have wings; but 
a true naturalist will never say, ‘The birds have wings to fly with.’ ” 
Nature, we are assured, always acts without prevision of an end. It 
is mere monotonous mechanism elaborating all organisms after one 
plan—often unsuccessfully—the variations being merely the result 
of environment. Not intelligence, not design, but fortuitousness or 
fatality, is the real explanation. Where former generations saw 
divine wisdom—God geometrises, said Plato—we, whose eyes have 
been opened, see only blind groping. That is, indeed, the message 
delivered to the world by Physicus in his well-known work. What 
is the substance of his book but this: I believed in God on account 

(1) P. 21. 

(2) The whole of this article Causes Finales, in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, from 


which I am quoting, is well worth reading. It is a model of lucidity and masculine 


common sense. To say that it is excessively amusing also is merely to say that it is 
Voltaire’s. 
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of the argument from design—all other proofs seemed worthless— 
until I read Darwin, and then that broke down too. Well, upon 
this matter I shall express myself with absolute candour. If any 
man can still argue, solely from the phenomena of the physical 
world, to an absolutely wise and all-powerful First Cause, by all 
means let him. I cannot. But to affirm that the progress of physi- 
cal science has disproved, or tends to disprove, thought, order, 
finality in the universe, is quite unintelligible tome. The argument 
from design may have been pressed to absurd lengths. So unques- 
tionably has been the argument from failure. In strictness, it may 
be said that there is no such thing as failure known to us, because 
there may be always ends which are hidden from our eyes. We can 
affirm order, because that is a thing positive. But to affirm disorder, 
absolute and final, is like attempting to prove a negative. Moreover, 
there is this weighty fact telling for the divine induction: that, as 
our knowledge of nature advances, more purpose appears. Take one 
familiar instance only. Where could waste, apparently more utterly 
senseless, have been discovered than in those vast buried forests in 
which solar rays have been imprisoned since the Secondary Epoch ? 
For two millions of years this profuse and seemingly purposeless 
growth has lain in the earth entombed and idle. It is now the fuel 
which gladdens us with light and heat, and which is the chief factor 
in our material civilisation. Again, arudimentary organ may be use- 
less now, but destined to use in after ages; a dwarfed survival, 
useless now, may have had its use in bygone times. But I decline 
to take theories borrowed from the economical schools of the day as 
the measure of finality in the universe. I cannot accept the standard 
supplied by utilitarianism, or “ pig philosophy,” as the measure of all 
things in heavenand earth. Utility? The word requires definition. 
Useful for what? Beauty is surely a sufficient justification for the 
works of “ Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand.” Wisely does 
the poet speak of the “ liberal applications” which lie in her bosom, 
as in the soul of the artist. Of how many of her productions does 
his caution hold good : 


**So ’twere to cramp its use if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.” 


Once more. The doctrine of organic evolution, taken by itself as 
an admirable revelation—so I must account it—of an universal law, 
does not in the least conduct us either to the dvay«y of the ancient 
Stoics, or to the necessity of modern phenomenists, or to fortuitous- 
ness, as the true explanation of the universe. Everywhere reigns one 
law: a law of progress, of development, of perpetual becoming ; there- 
fore there is no First Cause whence that law issues. What an admi- 
rable argument ! Evolution is a modal, not a causal theory of creation. 
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It is quite as consistent, to say the least, with the hypothesis of 
divine finality as with the hypothesis of chance or blind fate. But 
further : The question of a First Cause is one with which the physicist, 
as such, is not concerned. His domain is the sphere of sense percep- 
tion. The science with which he has to do explains to us the mate- 
rials of the inorganic world. It unfolds to us the movements which 
succeed one another there in u definite series. But that is all it can 
reveal to us of the elements of life. Physical science knows nothing 
of the cause which formed the first cell, which developed there- 
from the organism and rules its evolution. Physicists may, if they 
will, call that cause force; but they are unable to tell you what 
force is. This has been frankly confessed by one whose words, upon 
such subjects, carry great and deserved weight. “If you ask,” 
writes Professor Tyndall in his Fragments of Science, ‘ whence is 
this matter of which we have been discoursing, who or what divided 
it into molecules, who or what impressed upon them the necessity of 
running into organic forms [the physicist | has no answer. Science” 
—the Professor means, of course, physical science—“is mute in 
reply to these questions.”” Yes. We must go elsewhere if we want 
an answer to them. Physical science is not concerned with them. 
They lie outside her domain. 

So much upon the antitheistic argument from the latest develop- 
ments of physical science. But “tarry a little, there is something 
else,’’ Mr. Morison admonishes us. Consider the argument from the 
laws of consciousness. Has not Mr. Herbert Spencer laid it down 
that they present a quite insurmountable obstacle to Theistic 
belief ? Well, it must be admitted that he has. It is a favourite, 
not to say a well-worn thesis with that master. Thus in his 
Principles of Psychology he writes, ‘‘The antithesis of subject and 
object, never to be transcended while consciousness lasts, renders 
impossible all knowledge of the Ultimate Reality in which subject 
and object are united.”* Thus in his Essays he argues, “‘ Mental 
analysis shows that the product of thought is, in all cases, a relation 
identified as such or such”—a singular statement upon which I shall 
have something to say later on—‘ and that therefore Being, in 
itself, out of relation, is unthinkable.” ? And in an article contributed 
by him in 1885 to one of the Magazines, he has abounded in the 
same sense. Mr. Morison quotes, with much satisfaction, a few pages 
of it,’ which he evidently regards as unanswerable. The gist of 
them is that we can believe in a divine consciousness only by 
refraining from thinking what is meant by consciousness, and 
that the condition of believing in a divine will is similar. ‘“‘ Whoever 
conceives of any other will than his own,” Mr. Spencer urges, 

(1) Vol. I. § 272. (2) Vol. iii, p. 258. 
(3) See The Service of Man, p. 44. 
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‘“‘must do so in terms of his own will, which is the sole will 
directly known to him, all other wills being only inferred. But 
will, as such, is conscious, if it presupposes a motive, a prompting 
desire of some kind ; absolute indifference excludes the conception of 
will. Moreover will, as implying a prompting desire, connotes 
some end contemplated as one to be achieved, and ceases with the 
achievement of it; some other will referring to some other end 
taking its place. That is to say, will, like emotion, necessarily 
supposes a series of states of consciousness. The conception of a 
divine will, derived from the human will, involves like it, localisa- 
tion in space and time; the willing of each end excluding from 
consciousness, for an interval, the willing of other ends, and there- 
fore being inconsistent with that omnipresent activity which simul- 
taneously works out an infinity of ends. It is the same with the 
ascription of intelligence. Not to dwell on the seriality and limi- 
tation implied as before, we may note that intelligence, as alone 
conceivable by us, presupposes existence independent of it and objec- 
tive to it. It is carried on in terms of changes primarily wrought 
by alien activities—the impressions generated by things beyond 
consciousness, and the ideas derived from such impressions. To 
speak of an intelligence which exists in the absence of all such alien 
activities is to use a meaningless word.” When I read. these 
and similar pronouncements of Mr. Herbert Spencer, I am reminded 
of the wise admonition of Dale the Quaker to his son-in-law, Robert 
Owen. ‘Thee should be very right, Robert, for thee’s very posi- 
tive.” But is this eminent person very right? I venture to think, 
on the contrary, that he is very wrong. Mr. Spencer’s argument, 
as set out in the passage which I have quoted from him, and which 
I believe presents it very completely, appears to me to be vitiated 
radically and hopelessly, first, by his utter misconception of what is 
meant by the faculty of abstraction ; secondly, by his failure to 
apprehend the essential nature of intellect ; and lastly, by his assump- 
tions of the most arbitrary @ priori description, concerning the 
Ultimate Reality, whose existence and attributes reason seeks in 
some degree to know. 

Let us take the last point first. Who, I would ask Mr. Spencer, 
asserts that subject and object are transcended in the Ultimate 
Reality? Why should they be? Does transcending mean identi- 
fying one with the other? Again, what is there to hinder an ideal 
distinction of subject and object in the Eternal Being? Such dis- 
tinction is all that intellect requires for its existence. And, as a 
matter of fact, so far from being denied, or transcended, by theists, 
it has supplied the philosophical foundation of the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity since the later Platonists. Again, ought we to begin 
by defining the Ultimate Reality as that in which subject and object 
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are transcended ? Must we not take for our proper starting point 
in theology—the science of God—as in every other science, facts, 
viewed in the light of first principles? And do not these compel 
us to infer, not all at once, an Ultimate Reality, but a super- 
human intelligence? I do not think Mr. Spencer will deny such an 
intelligence to be possible, to be conceivable—nay, to be admissible. 
Well, then, let me ask him to consider the consequences of admitting 
it. What we are seeking is an Ultimate Reality, which shall be 
Eternal Consciousness ; not a reality which has no attributes. No, 
no, Mr. Spencer objects ; the Ultimate Reality can have no attributes. 
Why? I willask him. Because, he replies—this is what his argument 
strictly amounts to—because the Ultimate Reality is merely Being, 
and indifferent to attributes. Now, here I beg the reader’s most 
careful attention. The Being of which Mr. Spencer speaks is in 
truth only the notion of Being; it is a pure abstraction arrived at 
by taking no account of attributes; not by denying them, but 
by prescinding them; and, as such, it does not exist, nor can 
exist. Pure Being, in Mr. Spencer’s sense, is an idol of the den ; 
a logical abstraction; or, as they would say in the schools, an ens 
rationis : and no abstraction exists as an abstraction. It exists in 
the concrete, and therefore with what we call attributes. Nor are 
these attributes—as Mr. Spencer seems to imagine—things added 
to it, and detractable from it; they are the thing itself, which, 
viewed in different lights, has now this predicated of it, now that. 
Mr. Spencer’s Being is a mere notion, founded indeed upon any and 
every reality, but not itself real. It is ens abstractissimum ; the most 
abstract of abstractions. But what we are seeking as the foundation 
of things is the Ultimate Reality, and that must be ens realissimum, 
independent, self-existent, of which endless attributes, or aspects— 
that is to say imperfect representations of the whole—may be pre- 
dicated. Mr. Spencer might have learnt all this from the first book 
of Spinoza’s Ethics, where it is irrefragably established. I note in 
passing that Hegel, too, came very near this verity on which I have 
been insisting, when he identified Being and Nothing, although by 
a singular aberration, he turned aside from it to wanderings long 
and devious as those of Ulysses. He should have said that Being 
in the abstract is nothing in the concrete, or that Being in general 
is nothing in particular. So much must serve as to the first and 
third points. Lastly, as to the essential nature of intellect, what 
is it, I would ask Mr. Spencer, but to distinguish between the acci- 
dents and the substance of a thing or notion, and to arrive at the 
substance? Hence in reflecting on itself it perceives that while an 
object, or terminus in quo, is necessary to its operations, the succes- 
sion of objects, or the reception of them from without, is not. 
Hence, too, it perceives that the higher the intellect, the wider 
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become its intuitions, the fewer its reasonings, and the larger its 
affirmations. Thence we conclude by an unimpeachable logical 
process to the nature of an eternal, self-dependent intellect. And 
there Mr. Spencer will find the answer to his long-drawn argument. 
Mr. Spencer tells us, ‘‘ My intellect is dependent on time, space, and 
succession.”” I reply, Yes, truly, it is so dependent, not, however, as 
intellect, but as your intellect: by accident, so to speak. Mr. 
Spencer must pardon me if I observe parenthetically that his 
ratiocination reminds me irresistibly of a certain cowherd, mentioned 
by Voltaire. The good peasant had never in his life seen any other 
beasts than those which he tended; and he confidently affirmed 
that if God chose to create any other they must have horns, and 
ruminate. A similar answer may be given to what Mr. Spencer 
says of the will. It needs an end, I grant. But I maintain that the 
end may be in itself, or outside. So far as this argument is concerned, 
the universe may be either a necessary end of the divine activity— 
which I personally do not hold—or contingent. But that it should 
be an end derogates nothing from the perfection of the Absolute. 
Mr. Spencer’s logical puzzles are, I admit, fatal to idolatries. They 
leave the Higher Theism absolutely untouched. 

And now having, I trust, sufficiently cleared away the objections to 
Theism, urged from the latest developments of physical science, and 
from the laws of consciousness, let us go on to my next point, and 
inquire what grounds for belief in God are afforded by reason freely 
exercised, according to the methods specially prized in these days. 
And here I must frankly admit that the strongest grounds for such 
belief are inexpressible, because they transcend the logical under- 
standing. To those to whom the Divine Noumenon is no tradition 
of the schools or of the nursery, no shibboleth of a sect, no war-cry 
of a party, but an object, and the supreme object, an experience, and 
the most intimate experience, the very source and fount of their whole 
moral life—to such, I say, it is always distasteful, and something 
more, to engage in controversy concerning what is so personal and 
so sacred. If they do so, it is as amatter of duty, and not because it 
makes any difference to them how the argument goes. But apart 
from this, they may surely claim to have done enough in satisfaction 
of the debt which they owe to all men, if they show that their faith, 
so far from being unreasonable, does, in fect, sum up the conclusions 
to which reason points ; that the language in which they clothe it, 
although infinitely inadequate, is the nearest approximation to the 
truth which is possible to us. Let us start, then, from the way 
of thinking just now so much in credit. The popular philosophy 
of the day is a philosophy of relativity, employing as its most 
valued instrument comparative analysis. I am not going to say one 
word against this philosophy considered in itself. I know well how 
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many provinces of intellectual activity are full of its labour, 
and how fruitful that labour has been. I admit that to reduce 
the complex to the simple, the phenomenon to the law, the 
special law to the general law, is, so far as it goes, an expla- 
nation. Ido not deny that if universal being were merely mono- 
tonous and inflexible mechanism, such would be the whole explanation. 
But universal being is not merely that. It is also organic. It seems 
to me self-evident that the tendency of lower forms to pass into higher 
implies something else than mechanism, that a system of definite direc- 
tions is merely a synonym for finality. To say that “all things are 
essentially constituted by the sum of their relations ”’ is surely a con- 
tradiction in terms. I cannot understand how anyone with the 
slightest tincture of philosophical discipline could have committed 
himself to so surprising a proposition. All things are related. True. 
But how can correlation be essence ? It is like saying that the out- 
side of a thing is its inside. I take leave to hold as absolutely clear 
and irrefragable truth that it is a logical impossibility for the Rela- 
tive to exist alone. It pre-supposes the Absolute. To the Absolute 
the whole series of relative realities tends. I venture very confidently 
to affirm that, however hard we try, it isa psychological impossibility 
for us to rid ourselves of the idea that finite phenomena, appre- 
hensible by the senses, veil an Infinite Reality. To that Reality 
comparison cannot apply, nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum. 
Analysis cannot reach it, for to analyse the Infinite is a contradiction 
in terms. So far Mr. Spencer is with me, and it is always a pleasure 
to find myself in accord with that patient and candid thinker. He 
regards “ the consciousness of an Inscrutable Power, manifested to us 
through all phenomena,” “the ultimate cause of all things,” “the 
Absolute” as a certainty." And here Mr. Spencer is but echoing, 
perhaps unwittingly, the words of Kant, although that philosopher, 
in his old-fashioned style, speaks not of ‘‘an Inscrutable Power,” 
but of God. It is God, as he judges, ‘‘ whose existence we are com- 
pelled to conceive as the idea of something upon which the supreme 
and necessary unity of all experience is based,” something, he adds, 
“which we represent to ourselves as standing in a relation to the 
whole system of phenomena analogous to that in which phenomena 
stand to each other.” I hold that there is that in the human mind 
—and no fork of Positivism will ever succeed in expelling it—which 
compels us to take account, not only of the external universe, but of 
the mysterious principle behind it, the last term upon which hang 
all nature and all thought. I hold it to be the necessary conclusion 
of the human understanding that phenomena, apprehensible by the 
senses, must have a reason which is not a phenomenon, and which 
therefore is “‘ beyond the probe of chemic test.” That everything 


(1) First Principles, p. 108. 
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that happens must have a cause, and that there is not an infinity of 
secondary causes, are the two indispensable postulates of all philo- 
sophy. And here I may be met with the objection, Has Kant, then, 
written in vain? Are you not doing precisely what that master has 
shown to bewhollyinadmissible: venturing with the speculative reason 
beyond the limits of sensible experience, forgetting that the principle 
of causality is of purely subjective value ? Certainly I should be the 
last person in the world to shut my eyes to the great philosophical 
revolution wrought by Kant. Unquestionably his system enshrines 
much eternal truth. But in philosophy it is well to risk, if so it 
must be, the reproach of eclecticism, and to call no man, Rabbi. The 
idea of cause is both subjective and objective: subjective so far as 
this, that the intellect actually possesses the idea; objective in that 
the idea is founded upon something which is not our reason. Deny 
this objective foundation and you are necessarily landed in Nihilism. 
And will any one who takes Kant’s teaching as a whole affirm that 
such is its issue ? I do not for one moment believe that Kant himself 
held the law of causation to be wholly subjective. We might, indeed, 
have been compelled so to think if he had given us only The Critique 
of Pure Reason. But it appears to me that, in the light of his other 
writings, this view of his doctrine is quite untenable. So much, in 
passing, upon a point which, for its adequate treatment, would demand 
a dissertation to itself. I will merely add the caution—which recent 
philosophical literature in this country shows to be not unnecessary 
—that to Kant transcendental means true, not false. Nor is there 
any way out of Nihilism for his disciples, save to take the Supreme 
Principle, which is beyond sensible experience, and to build on that. 

Now what can we know about this Supreme Principle? this 
Ultimate Reality ? Nothing, we are told by Mr. Spencer, the most 
eminent spokesman, perhaps, of contemporary Agnosticism. ‘“‘ The 
Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be known, in the strict 
sense of knowing.”* “The forms of our consciousness are such that 
the Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be brought within 
them.”* Mr. Spencer’s argument from the laws of consciousness I 
have already dealt with. Here I may remark that he is not quite 
consistent. “TI do not ask my opponent,” said Talleyrand upon one 
occasion, “to be of my opinion, but I may fairly expect him to be 
of hisown.” But I will not make it matter of reproach to Mr. 
Spencer that, in the same breath, he declares our utter inability to 
know anything of the Ultimate Reality, and tells us several important 
particulars regarding it. Surely to know that anything exists, is to 
know something considerable about it. But Mr. Spencer predicates 
of the Ultimate Reality not only Being, but causal energy, eternity, 
omnipotence ; more, he recognises it in “the basis of our intelli- 


(1) First Principles, p. 98. (2) Ibid. p. 108. 
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gence.” * Of all this we have certitude, Mr. Spencer thinks. I quite 


agree. I equally agree when he lays it down that the “nature” of 
this Power “transcends intuition and is beyond imagination,” ” 
and that it may be called, nay, must be called, so far as its essence is 
concerned, ‘‘ unknown and unknowable.” Indeed, I would myself put 
it even more strongly, and would say with Pascal, “If there is a God, 
He must be infinitely incomprehensible.” I go on to assent as unre- 
servedly when Mr. Spencer tells us that this Power—Deus abscon- 
ditus, as I hold it to be—is “ manifested”’ “ through phenomena ” 
to our “consciousness.” I should like here to point out the excep- 
tion which ought to be taken to Mr. Spencer’s employment of these 
words ‘‘phenomena ” and “ consciousness” if the occasion permitted. 
But it does not; so I will follow his terminology, and will ask him 
to consider what the manifestations of the Ultimate Reality through 
phenomena to consciousness do, in fact, amount to. 

First consider the phenomena of the external universe. Every 
sensible outcome of intelligence, every work, for example, of plastic or 
constructive art, is in some sort a revelation of its cause.® It is not 
only a thing, but a thought. Now what does the external universe 
manifest to our consciousness of the Power which, as Mr. Spencer 
tells us, “ persists unchanging under these sensible appearances,” 
and which he would not object, I think, to call “their great 
Original”? If we look around us and above us, we find everywhere 
what we term mind and matter: ‘mens agitat molem.” Shall we 
say then that the Ultimate Reality is both mind and matter? No. 
That would be to make it in our likeness, to fall into the anthropo- 
morphism from which Mr. Spencer so earnestly beseeches us to 
abstain. Surely, however, we may say with Fénelon that the Ulti- 
mate Reality ‘is neither mind nor matter, but is all that is essential 
in mind and matter.” Now what is essential in mind is reason. 
And if there is any lesson taught more clearly than another by the 
recent researches of physicists, it is the intelligibility of the universe. 
Reason everywhere, in the microcosm of the leaf asin the macrocosm 
of the fixed stars ; in the lowest protozoa as in the highest mammals. 
Such is the lesson which we see writ large in Nature. Mr. Spencer 
happily speaks of “the veritable revelation of the universe * made to 
us by physical science.” The more fully that revelation discloses it 
to us, the more completely its grand title of Kosmos is seen to be 
justified. “In contemplating the structure of the universe,” said 
Goethe, “‘ we cannot resist the conclusion that the whole is founded 
upon a distinct idea.” I need not dwell upon what is so familiar. 
Reason then—the essence of mind—is what sensible phenomena 


(1) First Principles, p. 118. (2) Ibid. p. 108. 
(3) "Evepysig 59 6 roinsac rd Epyow tori mwe.— Aris. Eth., 1. ix. c. 7. 
(4) First Principles, p. 20. 
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disclose to us, ever more clearly. And what is essential in matter ? 
Of matter in itself we of course know nothing; we know only its 
qualities, to some extent, through sensation. Make abstraction of 
its qualities, and what remains of it? It is given us, Kant has well 
observed, only as the union of two forces—the force of expansion 
and the force of attraction. It is the visibility of force. Shall we 
say, then, that the Ultimate Reality is force ? As the Christian poet 
sang long centuries ago, “‘ Deus, rerum tenax vigor, immotus in Te 
permanet.” But force is only a resultant; nor, if we go by expe- 
rience, have we knowledge of any other primary cause of force 
than volition. It seems to me that the logical following of Mr. 
Spencer’s own method leads us to the conclusion that what we call 
the laws of nature are the unchanging visible expression of volition ; 
that this is the only possible name under which we can gather up 
the mighty forces ever energising throughout the boundless universe ; 
that matter, therefore, is merely a manifestation of Will. But what 
of space? it may be asked. Well, if space be wholly subjective, it 
is, as the French would say, a negligeable quantity. If it have any 
objective reality, we may account of it, with Kant and Boscovitch, 
as a result of force. Abundant grounds, then, seem to exist in 
support of Von Hartmann’s dictum, “ The whole world-process is, in 
its content, only a logical process, but in its existence a continued 
act of will.” That is what physical law means. Reason and Will 
are inseparably united in the universe, as they are in idea. If we will 
anything it is for some reason. Hence Aristotle’s definition of will, 
Opeéis poeta Aoryou:: appetitus rationalis, as the schoolmen render 
it. Abstract intelligence from will, and pace Schopenhauer, it is 
will no longer. But this union of reason and will, this appetitus 
rationalis it is which constitutes what we call personality. I shall 
have to touch upon that point again shortly. Here I observe that I 
think this is as far as external nature enables us to go. Ido not 
understand how we can argue from a scheme of things, apparently 
so imperfect, to a perfect First Cause. I do not understand how it 
can be maintained that Nature reveals to us the creative God of 
theology or the perfect God of metaphysics. 

But the phenomena of the external world are not the only 
channels through which the Ultimate Existence is manifested to con- 
sciousness. We must also take into account the lessons of what the 
somewhat slipshod language of the day calls “ mental phenomena.” 
“ Unde arripuisti mentem tuam ?” asks Cicero. Mr. Spencer answers 
the question. He tells us that the Ultimate Existence is “ the basis 
of our intelligence.” What then does our intelligence tell us con- 
cerning its basis? Let us go by experience, we are cautioned, on 
every hand. By all means. But let us take the totality of expe- 
rience. Let us recognise internal as well as external facts. ‘“ Nihil 
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est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” Locke insisted. 
“ Nisi ipse intellectus,” added Leibnitz. The dictum, so completed, 
seems to me the only foundation of all philosophy worthy of the 
name. The sages of old explained “ intellectus” as “ intus legens,” 
and the etymology, whatever we may think of it, expresses a great 
truth. It is intellect that interprets for us the phenomena of the 
external world. It is intellect that provides for us the explanation 
of what Faust calls “the deep mysterious miracles” in the depths 
of our own consciousness. Mr. Spencer in his Psychology has com- 
mitted himself to the surprising proposition, ‘‘To be conscious is to 
think : to think is to put together impressions and ideas.” But 
surely the first step in cognition is direct perception. And as 
surely reflection is the second. Aristotle has drawn this out with 
much clearness at the beginning of his Physics. We first view the 
thing as a whole, passively, involuntarily. We then proceed to 
consider it in parts: to divide it, to analyse it, to define it; in other 
words, to reason about it. And indeed Mr. Spencer himself elsewhere 
seems to recognise this. ‘ Disjunction,” he tells us, “is the pri- 
modial form of all reasoning.” What, then, is the primary fact 
which the intellect reveals to us, as soon as the act of thinking takes 
place in our own consciousness? Surely it is the distinction of self 
and non-self. And, as surely, it is mere matter of fact, which not 
even the most strenuous professor of what is called ‘“ autonomous 
morality ” will deny, that this distinction is accompanied—I beg the 
reader to note the word—by the idea of moral obligation. It is 
also matter of fact that the source of that obligation has ever been 
felt to lie in a mysterious and hyperphysical Entity whereon man 
depends. ‘The one substance with many names,” sings A‘schylus. 
Nay, and unnamed, as among the Buddhists, who in the moral 
order of the universe recognise the inexorable law of righteous- 
ness, ruling in the three worlds: the one Power, supreme over 
gods and men and things. This is the common factor of all 
creeds. They all proclaim, however rude or refined, grotesque 
or sublime, their symbolism, the absolutely binding nature of the 
moral law. The word religion signifies as much. It imports, to 
use the words of Kant, “the recognition of our duties as divine 
commands.” All religions, I say, witness to the concept of duty as 
a primary intellectual fact: a concept the essence of which, Mr. 
Darwin tells us, is “appreciation of justice, independently of any 
pain or pleasure felt at the moment ;” they point to the Ultimate 
Reality which is ‘the basis of our intelligence” as law moral. But 
Mr. Spencer will have it that the concept of duty is merely an 
altruistic tendency developed by the survival of the fittest; that 
the moral sense is only the past experience of countless genera- 


(1) Vol. ii. 377. 
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tions commanding what is useful for the tribe; that conscience is 
nothing but the gradual transference of an external to an inter- 
nal relation. It appears to me that this overweening dogmatism 
collapses at the touch of comparison or analysis. Take first, com- 
parison. I account it absolutely certain not only that we find 
among the animals called lower, an ethical sense, but that we 
sometimes find it much more highly developed than in many men. 
The South African Bushmen, whom the Rev. Mr. Richerer, a mis- 
sionary, describes as “lower than the beasts around them in moral 
qualities,” are fair specimens of the most abject varieties of savage 
humanity. He is but one out of a great cloud of witnesses, for the 
evidence on this matter is overwhelming. But indeed we need not 
go so far afield as South Africa. Our great cities swarm with 
veritable Yahoos, in whom it is difficult to trace even the rudiments 
of the ethical sense. On the other hand, I do not see how we can fail 
to discern that sense in many a well-bred dog : how we can doubt that 
he has conscience as well as we; or rather, to speak more accurately, 
that conscience has him as it has us, and sometimes more completely. 
I quite grant that the canine conscience is really the dog’s sense of 
the obligation, under penalties, to bring his will into harmony with 
a higher will, which indeed is precisely the true account of the 
human conscience too. I quite deny that you can explain it as an 
ultimate tendency developed by the survival of the fittest dogs, or as 
the result of the past experience of countless generations of dogs, 
commanding what is useful to the tribe; or as the transference of 
an external to an internal relation of doghood. Comparison is fatal 
to Mr. Spencer’s view. So is analysis. Take conscience as we find it 
in its fullest development—the conscience of a virtuous man or 
woman—and analyse it as you would analyse any other human in- 
stinct, and you will find that it includes a sense of right and wrong in 
motives, an absolute obligation to follow the right, and a sanction in the 
remorse which attends upon a violation of this obligation. These are its 
essential elements, and you will in no way get them out of the tribal 
utilitarian feeling by evolution, unless you put them into it pre- 
viously by hypothesis. Iam far from denying that the course of 
the evolution of the moral sense may have been pretty much what 
Mr. Darwin supposes. But I repeat that evolution is a modal and 
not a causal theory. We do not really explain a thing by tracing 
it back to rudimentary forms and by exhibiting its growth. 

It appears to me then that as external phenomena manifest to 
our consciousness the Ultimate Reality as Law, which is another 
name for the union of Reason and Will, wherein consists Personality, 
so do “‘ mental phenomena ” also, adding this further revelation first 
of all: that the Law is just, the Reason right, the Will ethical, the 
Person holy. I should like to go on, were it not for the inexorable 
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limits of space, to show, after the manner of Plato, how the intellect 
testifies that the ideas of Truth, Goodness, Beauty, as of Justice, dimly 
reflected in itself, belong to an order of absolute principles anterior 
and superior to man; how by an architectonic law of its being it is 
compelled to refer the complete realisation of these ideas to the 
Ultimate Reality, which it therefore contemplates as to ’Epwpevor, 
the Object of all desire. I should especially like to dwell upon the 
manifestation of that Ultimate Reality made to our consciousness by 
necessary truths, such as the axioms of ethics; truths altogether 
independent of experience, self-evident, unchangeable. Are we told 
that these are so many generalizations of the experience of the race ? 
The answer has been given by the late Professor Green with great 
plainness of speech: ‘“ People who think that the development of 
habits, through hereditary transmission, will account for the necessity 
of necessary truths, show that they do not know what is meant by such 
necessity.” These verities are those of which the noblest heroine of 
Hellenic tragedy spoke: ‘not of to-day nor of yesterday, but timeless.” 
They are revelations of the noumenal, gleams of the Eternal Truth 
which is their source, for there is only one Eternal: péyas ev Tovtos 
eds ovt€ yypacxe. But I am writing an article, not u volume, and I 
hasten on to the point especially necessary for the elucidation of my 
argument. I have said, and I suppose no one will deny, that the primary 
fact revealed to us by reason, as soon as the act of thinking takes place 
in our consciousness, is the distinction of self and non-self. Intellect, 
then, manifests to me myself. If anyone can really believe that 
this self is merely a succession of states of consciousness, of thoughts, 
volitions, hopes, fears, without any underlying unity—well, I suppose 
he must. It is an old saw, and a wise one, “ No absurdity is so great 
that it does not find favour with some philosophers.” The credo quia 
incredibile appears to have passed from theologians to physicists. The 
whole matter has been summed up by Lotze in his Microcosmos witha 
terseness and cogency too rare in his writings. ‘‘ Our belief in the 
unity of the yo rests not upon our appearing to ourselves such a 
unity, but upon our being able to appear to ourselves at all. What 
a being appears to itself is not the important point. If, anyhow, it 
can appear to itself, or other things to it, capable must it be of 
unifying manifold phenomena in the absolute indivisibility of its 
own nature.” Until Mr. Spencer sees his way to answering this 
argument, I shall take leave to hold as a self-evident truth that Iam 
not a mere succession of states of consciousness ; that the Zyo upon 
its own self-testimony is a something which is one, identical, per- 
manent, rational, volitional, and free—not, of course, absolutely, but 
relatively free—a something which is the principle and the cause of 
our acts.’ All this, as it appears to me, we must admit, if we will 


(1) Mr. Spencer insists—and it is a fair specimen of what I have called his logical 
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not shut our eyes to self-evident facts of our intellect, known by us 
more certainly than any other facts. But these facts are “ manifesta- 
tions ” to our “ consciousness ”’ of the Ultimate Reality, which is “ the 
basis of our intelligence.” And they manifest that Reality as pos- 
sessing—I quite grant, or rather insist, in some transcendent and 
incomprehensible way—those qualities which are the self-affirmations 
of the intellect’: Substance, Causality, Being, and all else in- 
cluded in the metaphysical conception of Personality. Are we here 
met with the objection which Mr. Spencer adopts from Dean Mansel 
that “there is a contradiction in conceiving the Absolute as Personal,” 
or, as Hegel puts it, that “it is absurd to predicate personality, 
selfhood of the Infinite, which, by its very nature is the negation 
of personality, of selfhood, the Infinite being that which combines 
and contains all, and which therefore excludes nothing”? Utterly 
inconsistent with the idea of the Absolute, would Personality, of 
course, be, if it were a limitation. But it is not. In the proper 
sense of the word, Personality—Fiir-sich sein—can be predicated 
only of the Infinite. Perfect selfhood means immediate self- 
existence. What we call personality, selfhood, in man, is but the 
dimmest shadow, the faintest effluence from the source and fount of 
Being, in whom alone is perfect Reason, perfect Will. ‘ Signatum 
est super nos lumen vultus tui Domine.” The Ultimate Reality 
contains within itself the conditions of its existence. Man does not; 
for he needs the stimulus of non-self to be conscious of his selfhood. 


puzzles—‘‘It may readily be shown that a cognition of self, properly so called, is 
absolutely negatived by the laws of thought. The fundamental condition to all con- 
sciousness is the antithesis of subject and object. . . . What is the corollary from this 
doctrine as bearing on the consciousness of self? The mental act, in which self is 
known, implies, like every other mental act, a perceiving subject and a perceived 
object. If then the object perceived is self, what is the object that perceives ? or, if it 
is the true self which thinks, what other self can it be that is thought of? Clearly, a 
true cognition of self implies a state in which the knowing and the known are one-—in 
which subject and object are identified: and this, Mr. Mansel rightly holds to be the 
annihilation of both” (First Principles, p.65). The simple answer to this argument is 
that all being, by virtue of being, is in itself knowable, though not necessarily to this 
or that grade of intellect. Being—Zns—has certain so-called transcendental notes 
(transcendental in the genuine school-sense, because they transcend, or are not peculiar 
to any one category of experience). These are unum, verum, bonum. Verum means 
knowable. Being, which is not knowable, is not—being. Nor does the act of know- 
ledge abolish the distinction between subject and object either in ordine essendi or in 
ordine cognoscendi. The truth is, that, as I have already pointed out at p. 99, Mr. 
S pencer does not understand the meaning of the word abstraction. He appears to have 
entered upon the vast task, to which he has so patiently devoted his great powers, 
without even an elementary knowledge of metaphysics. 

(1) Spinoza says that there is no more in common between the Divine intelligence and 
the human, than there is between the puppy lying on the hearthrug and the constella- 
tion which we call the Dog. Surely this view is no longer tenable. All analogy 
points to the conclusion that mind, like matter, is objectively similar throughout the 


universe; that it extends in an unbroken line from the lowest monad to the Infinite 
and Eternal. 
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He does not need that stimulus to become a person, for the non- 
self does not create consciousness; it merely manifests it; if is an 
occasion, not a cause. The idea of Personality, like all ideas, is 
realised only in that Self-Existent—the original of all existence— 
which transcends those ideas, indeed, but in transcending, includes 
them. There is a true sense in the fine saying of Schelling, “ That 
in God alone is being, and that therefore all being is only the Being 
of God—this thought neither reason nor feeling can take away; it 
is the supreme thought, in unison with which all hearts vibrate.” 
This is the incommunicable attribute of the Ultimate Reality which 
we name God—self-existence. He alone, in the highest sense, is. 
But as Leibnitz has conclusively shown, the concept of being, when 
analysed, implies the concept of cause, and finds in that concept its 
explanation. 

So much, as it seems to me, we know concerning the Ultimate 
Reality. And surely it is enough to warrant us, after the manner 
of our fathers, in calling that Reality God. I say that Reality is 
manifested to our consciousness as the original of the law physical, 
which rules in the phenomenal world, and of the law moral written 
on the fleshly tables of the heart ; as the Supreme Good, in whom all 
ideas are realised ; asthe First Cause and Final End of the universe, 
where all is causation and finality; as the Self-Existent, and there- 
fore a Person, or rather let us say, with the Mundaka-Upanishad, 
‘The Person,” from whom all personality is an effluence; as the “ basis 
of our intelligence,” of all intelligence ; for “as the spokes in the 
nave of a wheel, so all worlds and souls are fastened in the One 
Soul.” * Such are the conclusions which we must accept upon the 
testimony of intellect. The only logical alternative is to deny the 
validity of intellect altogether. And that, I take leave to say, is 
what is done by the school of which Mr. Spencer is so accomplished 
a representative. His philosophy is nothing but a gigantic attempt 
to explain the real, the living, by mechanism.” And it fails for the 
reason which I have indicated in a previous portion of this paper: 
mechanics being nothing but an abstract science, and its properties 
mere abstractions. If the intellect is valid, the true conclusion can 
never be Agnosticism, but must be either Theism or some higher 
form of Pantheism, which is a kind of Theism, if it be not a mere 
chimera, as, to be sure, it very often is. But, it may be said, the 
conception of God involves us in invincible antinomies. I am far 
from denying it. Whenever we approach too near to ultimate 
questions, there are those dread forms to drive us back with that 
flaming sword which turns every way to keep the way of the tree 


(1) Prasna-Upanishad, ii. 6. 
(2) It is hardly too much to say that Mr. Spencer makes of consciousness nothing 
more than a simple accompaniment of merely nervous functions, 
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of life. Still antinomies, like miracles, are not to be needlessly mul- 
tiplied. They are needlessly multiplied by many writers in great 
credit at the present day; by those, to give one example, who tell 
us that a cause cannot be absolute becguse it exists in relation to its 
effects. It is a mere verbal puzzle. The idea of the Absolute is not 
incompatible with the idea of relation, although with the idea of 
necessary relation it is incompatible. This, by the way. I should 
here enter a caveat, which current literature shows to be abundantly 
necessary. Let me not, for a moment, be supposed to hold that our 
human and relative notions are the measure of the Absolute and 
Divine. The Infinite and Eternal is not “a magnified, non-natural 
man ;” nor can our speech do more than most dimly adumbrate Him. 
How predicate ratiocination of Him to whom all things are manifest, 
or free action of Him who cannot swerve from the law of righteousness 
which Himself is? Reason and liberty are indeed in Him, in 
essence and in truth, but under a form quite unknown to us, incon- 
ceivable by us, ‘‘ beyond the reaches of our souls.’ All our words, 
essentially phenomenal and relative, are but sensuous symbols of the 
great Noumenal Fact, concealing while they express ; “broken lights,”’ 
distorting while they reveal. ‘The best in this kind are but 
shadows.” Professor Huxley, in one of his most interesting essays, 
denounces as “senseless babble ” “‘ the demonstrations of those philo- 
sophers who undertake to tell us ad/ about the nature of God.’ If 
such philosophers there be—I confess I have not met with them 
in the course of my own reading—I cheerfully say Amen to 
this anathema. But surely there is some mean between knowing 
all about a thing and knowing nothing about it. Surely there is 
a dogged dogmatism of denial as irrational as the most daring dog- 
matism of assertion. I feel sure Professor Huxley would assent to this.’ 
Nor can I doubt that when he and many other eminent men make pro- 
fession of Agnosticism they really mean to deny, not what I have 
called “the higher Theism,” but what Mr. Tyndall has termed ‘the 
more grotesque forms of the theological.” I am surprised that they 
should think this worth their while. The popular god, in all religions, 
is a thing of shreds and patches, a vice of gods, and cannot possibly 
be other. Comte has well spoken of that primary tendency in man 
to import the sense of his own nature in the radical explanation of 
all phenomena whatever. Nor is this tendency peculiar to man. 
We find it in other animals, very clearly marked. Deep down in 

(1) On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata, published originally in this Review, 
November, 1874. ‘The italics are mine. 

(2) Professor Huxley is himself my warrant for this certitude. In replying, last 
December, in this Review, to an article of mine, he cites the well-known words of 
Spinoza: ‘‘ Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est substantiam constantem 


infinitis attributis,” and pronounces ‘The God so conceived is one that only a very 
great fool would deny, even in his heart.” 
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the most secret recesses of sentient existence are the roots of the 
religious consciousness. We may safely admit that anthropomorphic 
conception based upon analogy is the simplest element in religion. 
And how little beyond that simplest element can the great mass 
of men soar? They are, in Swift’s trenchant phrase, as incapable 
of thinking as they are of flying. While the sage is on the mount, 
in rapt communion with the Highest, they demand a golden calf as 
a present deity. And if Aaron consents, it is not only, nor chiefly, 
for the personal reason, ‘il faut vivre”—although here too, I 
suppose the law of supply and demand prevails—but out of good 
nature; nay, out of piety, lest the people be godless altogether. 
Surely to such as, rightly or wrongly, account themselves to have 
attained ‘a purer air,” the proper attitude to what they deem 
popular superstition is that of indulgent toleration, whereof Plato 
has left us so conspicuous an example. We are too apt to under- 
value that exceeding great multitude of people who are simply 
good and religious-minded, wholly undisturbed by the anxious 
questionings which shake the world. They are not intellectually 
considerable ; mostly fools, perhaps. Yes. But diviner lips than 
Carlyle’s have said, ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones.” ‘Babes and sucklings.” I grant it. But to them 
are revealed things hidden from the wise and prudent. In the 
house of the Father of spirits are many mansions. And let not him 
who dwells in the templa serena of elevated thought despise the fetish- 
worshippers before their shrines, the Peculiar People in their 
tabernacles, the Salvationists in their “barracks.” Unconsciously, 
passively, they, it may well be, possess that higher synthesis after 
which we so passionately toil, where the problems which perplex us 
melt into floating clouds, as we stand for a moment above them in 
sunshine and ampler air. 

Unquestionably, of all those problems the most terrible is the 
existence, not of the Absolute, but of the Perfect Being. Hard is it 
to conceive how the Supreme Self, in whose unmoved and immoveable 
calm all ideals are realised, could have become an active cause. It 
is infinitely harder to conciliate the existence of a Perfect Creator or 
First Cause with the existence of such a world as this. It may not 
be the worst of all possible worlds, as some Pessimists teach. But 
certainly it must, if viewed by itself, appear to anyone who has not 
closed the eyes of his understanding, to be at the best the work of a 
very narrowly restricted or of a very imperfect goodness. ‘ That 
was the door to which I found no key.” Pantheism can no more 
unlock it than Theism. Spinoza, with his lengths and breadths 
and heights and depths of wisdom, fails utterly in the attempt. 
Resignation is the last word of philosophy as of religion; of 
Goethe as of St. Augustine. Conscience alone helps us by its 
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testimony, “ Thou hast made us, Thou art just.” There is a 
powerful, and to my mind a quite unanswerable passage in Schopen- 
hauer, where he formulates the stern truth that the condition of 
“the purblind race of miserable men” cannot be other than it is, 
because justice reigns in the universe. ‘ Do we desire,” asks that 
profound and bitter thinker, ‘‘ to know what men, morally considered, 
are worth as a whole and in general? We have only to consider 
their fate as a whole and in general. That is want, wretchedness, 
affliction, misery, and death. Eternal justice reigns. If men were 
not, as a whole, worthless, their fate would not be so sad. In this 
sense we may say the world itself is the judgment of the world. 
If we could lay all the misery of the world in one balance, and all 
the guilt of the world in another, the needle would certainly point 
to the centre.’ What an overwhelming, what a piercing thought 
is this! more especially if we consider that it applies not only to 
man, but to all sentient existence on this planet; for “the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together with us.” It is 
like a flash of lightning suddenly illuminating an abyss. But why 
this guilt? Why, indeed! The wise of former days have left no 
answer to that question which is not “a sarcasm on the asker.” 
“The kings of modern thought are dumb.” He of whom it is 
written, “For every why he had a wherefore,” was not a very 
profound philosopher. Still it is surely something to know, as 
the primary, the deepest of our certitudes, that justice rules the 
world, and that in loving justice and hating iniquity we are fellow- 
workers with the Highest. I wrote just now that resignation is 
the last word. And yet, not quite the last ; happily for us. There is 
that other word, of the indestructibility of our doing, common to all 
the great religions of the world, and so strangely and vividly pro- 
nounced by the one of them which has been embraced by the largest 
number of our race, I mean the Buddhist: that our personality is 
impressed upon our acts, and raises them from the phenomenal order, 
and seals them for eternity. Mere dreams of shadows as we are, we 
can follow the law within, we can do good. That is certain. And 
with this certainty it may be well for us to apprehend keenly “ the 
immensity of our ignorance.” Perhaps that is the very condition 
of all beneficent human striving. ‘The burden and the mystery of 
all this unintelligible world.” Even so. And yet we may accom- 
plish whatsoever our hand findeth to do, patiently, strenuously, hope- 
fully, as ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye. Seed-time is ours: 
harvest is His. Shall we begin and He not finish ? 

W.S. Litty. 
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Tue House of Lords, by a rapid manufacture of important Bills, is 
supposed to be acquiring new power and glory at a time when the 
elected House is painfully divided upon a single measure. Yet in 
this moment of abnormal activity the House of Lords appears most 
entirely devoid of representative authority. The debates upon these 
Bills obtain little or no attention. This is due not merely to the fact 
that ‘Ireland blocks the way,” because even in the present session 
these Bills need not all die. It is because the judgment of the Peers 
upon the Bills of a Tory Government is never doubtful, because this 
branch of the Legislature is a recognised medium for the promotion of 
Conservative Government, with forms more dignified, but with pro- 
cedure not less direct, than the Primrose League. 

Not one of these Bills is devoid of merit, nor is any one untarnished 
by the class interest peculiar to a House of landlords. All of them 
—Railways, Glebes, Tithes, and Land Transfer—have a bearing upon 
the land question, and their merit is acceptable to the majority 
because it has the sanction and will enure to the credit of Tory 
Government. I would accept reform from any hands, but I am not 
indifferent to its origin. Liberal leaders have never displayed zeal 
for land law reform. It is a commonplace in their speeches that 
Liberals are agreed upon this question. My experience is quite the 
contrary. Upon the essential but preliminary matter of the power of 
settlement I have found no agreement, and the main purpose of the 
Free Land League is to enforce concurrence upon the great objects 
of reform. It is, I think, discreditable to the Liberal party that Lord 
Halsbury should be the first Lord Chancellor who has proposed 
abolition of the law of primogeniture. The Bill is declared, in a pre- 
liminary memorandum, to be “ associated with the name of Lord 
Cairns,” who, however, was an enthusiastic supporter of the law of 
primogeniture. He pictured peers descending in a third generation 
to peasants as a consequence of its repeal, and his contemned counsel 
is worth recording as an encouragement to greater victories. He said :— 





‘‘ Looking at it as a question of policy, what are the results which flow from 
this law? In the first place, it harmonises with an hereditary monarchy and 
an hereditary peerage. Again, the law is most important in a social point of 
view: it keeps families together by preserving the headship of families. The 
law excites younger brothers to ambition and emulation in a manner that no 
other system in any country was ever known to do before.” 


The abolition of this law is proposed in Part IV. of the Bill, which 
contains acceptable provisions for enlarging and abolishing estates tail, 
a technical change sometimes erroneously confounded with that modern 
VOL. XLII. N.S. I 
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system of entail and settlement which the Government leave “ abso- 
lutely untouched.” This portion of the Bill can have no considerable 
practical consequence in the diffusion of property in land, or in facili- 
tating transfers. I have always contended for this alteration of the 
law of succession to real estate in cases of intestacy as a moral reform. 
We have then to confront the practical evils, both of primogeniture 
and of entail, which arise from settlements. 

By English lawgivers, the land question has generally been regarded 
as a matter affecting solely the present proprietors. In the House of 
Lords, no wider view is entertained. When the Peers, in 1882, passed 
the Settled Land Act, enlarging their own powers as tenants for life, 
they acted strictly after their kind. Now they have a Bill which, 
according to Mr. Goschen, “is intended to make the transfer of land 
so simple that no impediment shall stand in the way of the diffusion 
of landed property among all classes of the community.” But the 
great impediment to this diffusion, the power of settlement, is un- 
touched. This is the power of accumulating land ; and in this country 
it has produced a narrowness in the monopoly such as does not exist 
in any part of Europe. Out of a total area of 77,606,146 acres there 
are 52,083,095 acres upon which no property is less than 1,000 acres. 
Such accumulation would be impossible without the power of settle- 
ment and if abolition of that power is insufficient to reverse the 
tendency it will be necessary to adopt other methods. The fact that, 
with extremely rare exceptions, these estates are protected by settle- 
ment is sufficient proof that the practice produces this result. 
Without any effort to remove this tendency the Lord Chancellor pre- 
sents a Bill “ to facilitate the transfer of land in England.” But if 
we facilitate transfer without destroying this tendency we shal! 
accelerate accumulation. Lord Salisbury said, upon the second read- 
ing of the Bill :— 

‘* Tf the tendency of land is to mass and to get into aggregation, the more 
easy you make the transfer of land from one man to the other, the more that 
tendency will work.” 

It would be folly for land law reformers to accept these proposals 
unless they felt sure that by amendment they could arrest and 
reverse this tendency. Whatever the “intention” may be, it is clear 
from the facts of the case that this Bill, which leaves the power of 
settlement unbroken, cannot succeed in bringing about the diffusion 
of landed property. That power is not injurious to public interests 
only because it promotes accumulation, but also because it renders 
titles intricate. From the lst of January, 1879, no land has been 
recoverable unless within twelve years after the right of action 
accrued. But that law does not apply to settled land. The limit 
is twelve years from accrual of the right, or six years after the life 
estate falls in, whichever period is the longer. 
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Subject to this condition, under which success is impossible, I will 
endeavour to examine, in the language of a layman, what it is that 
the Lord Chancellor proposes. The passing of the Bill will involve 
nothing but cost for the salaries of those who may then be appointed 
to execute its provisions. Nothing else will happen until a district 
—let us suppose Rutland—is declared by Order in Council to be a 
registration district. Thereupon a new organisation of boundless 
cost and legal capacity may be set up, and thereafter any one for the 
due security of his own interests must register a possessory or quali- 
fied title in regard to any transaction connected with real estate in 
that county. There is an existing Act, that of Lord Cairns, passed 
in 1875, referred to as ‘“‘the principal Act.” It had the same 
“intention ” as the Bill of Lord Halsbury. Under that Act, any 
purchaser of land in Rutland might apply for a guaranteed or inde- 
feasible title, but it would not be conclusive as to boundaries or extent 
of the registered land. Although every purchaser would be obliged 
to register, no one could obtain a guarantee of boundaries or extent 
before 1893, nor acquire indefeasible title of any sort earlier without 
recourse to that declared failure, the Act of 1875, which, in its costs 
and delay has been so offensive that the registration of new estates 
has been no more than about six a year. We may, therefore, sup- 
pose that upon compulsion a purchaser would adhere to the provi- 
sions of the Bill and take a possessory title. Possessory registration 
under the Act of 1875 cost £16 1s. 9d. for a property worth £105. 
That process at least is by this Bill to be compulsory. But that is 
only the beginning. Suppose Rutland were declared a registration 
district in 1888, and a purchaser has under compulsion taken out a 
possessory title. He and his heirs may rest there and upon sale his 
title will be examined in the old way and with the old expense. It 
will be a burden, a cause of extra costs, and of no value. But if he 
wants to get rid of his bundle of deeds and to obtain a guaranteed 
title he may, if he sets to work immediately, succeed in 1893. He 
must proceed by lodging any sum of money demanded by the Land 
Transfer Board, who will spend part of it in publishing notices “ by 
advertisements, local notices, and other means” in the five dreary 
Novembers while the process is dragging on, and when the fifth year 
has ended he may, if he be still alive, apply for confirmation of title, 
and that the description of the land in the register shall be conclusive 
as to boundaries. He is compelled to register, but not until after 
five years of continuous and costly procedure can he by any possi- 
bility obtain official recognition of the extent of his property or of 
any one of its limits. Lord Westbury’s Act, setting up the office of 
Land Registry, in which nearly £6,000 a year of the proceeds of taxa- 
tion has been wasted, an Act which has been declared and legislated 
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upon as a failure by another failure, was more merciful. There was 
one case in which the period of registration came within nine days 
of five years. In what balloon, in what paradise of lawyers, is the 
Lord Chancellor living that he should suppose people will consent to 
pay for a system of registration in which the minimum term for 
recognition of boundaries is five years? The new element in this 
Bill, as compared with Lord Westbury’s Act, is compulsion, and the 
Lord Chancellor is silent on the subject of fees. I have no confi- 
dence that dealings under this Bill will be much less costly than those 
under the Act of 1862. Taking twenty-five cases furnished by the 
registrar himself as “affording a fair average illustration,” the 
amount of fees in each case was £52, omitting one case in which the 
fees amounted to £526. Fees are but part of the cost of registration. 
The expenses of the purchase of a particular estate were £62 ; regis- 
tration under Lord Westbury’s Act cost £131, and would probably 
have cost £100 under Lord Cairns’ Act, the reduction being caused 
by the Act of 1875 having no reference to boundaries. 

Lord Halsbury introduces compulsion and recognition of boundaries. 
Both are essential to the success of conveyance by registration of 
title. But he has not justified compulsion and he has destroyed the 
value of the provision as to boundaries by making it optional. The 
utmost uniformity of procedure is necessary. No one who has mas- 
tered the best plans of conveyance by registration of title would be 
capable of making propositions such as those of this Bill. If passed 
in its present. form, it might lead to a great waste of money and 
nothing more; but if ever it should become operative by the forma- 
tion of registration districts, and compulsion were thereby set in 
motion, a storm of indignation might arise and angry clamour 
for its repeal. In the office of Land Registry, public money has 
been sacrificed at the rate of nearly £1000 for each new estate 
placed upon the register. The Land Registry Office should be self- 
supporting. The Government make no such proposition. No pru- 
dent Minister will venture to guarantee that the operation of this 
Bill will be free from large cost to the public. It would inflict a 
heavy charge upon the taxpayers, but even then it would be found 
burdensome by the landed proprietors. To impose any charge what- 
ever upon the public for the operation of such a Bill would be 
scandalous, because the Bill, in leaving the power of settlement un- 
touched, shows flagrant and contemptuous disregard for the public 
interest in land. There is not a line or a letter in which this Bill is 
false to the customary procedure of the peers, which is governed by 
the principle that the soil of England is, and ought to be, the basis of 
an hereditary peerage. If the smallest consideration were given to 
the public interest, why omit such amendments of the Settled Land 
Act as Lord Herschell proposed—that the tenant for life may sell 
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all or any part without application to the Court and that the assignee 
in bankruptcy should have equal powers of sale? This Bill gives 
nothing to the public, but it does give a blank cheque to the Lord 
Chancellor, upon which by lavish patronage, by the establishment of 
unnumbered offices, he may make a serious addition to the Civil 
Service estimates and raise higher than before the discredit which 
the Acts of his predecessors have piled upon the simple and most 
excellent system of conveyance by registration of title. 

I proceed to deal with the organisation which this Bill empowers 
the Lord Chancellor to set up. It begins with the questionable plan 
of a Board, at a time when that mode of administration is declining 
in favour. Lord Salisbury is permitting the Board of Customs to 
expire, and in the Education and other departments it has been found 
expedient to give primary and prominent responsibility to an indi- 
vidual. For this great work of universal registration of title I 
should not recommend the formation of a Board, and the faculty of 
administrative organisation is more required in the chief of such a 
department than legal knowledge and experience, which may be 
confined to the work of examining titles. The question of central 
and metropolitan registration, or district registration, is debatable. 
I am of opinion that the office should be metropolitan. At all events, 
there is this advantage in a metropolitan system, that it secures an 
immense saving of expenditure, that it can be transformed into a dis- 
trict system—whereas to convert a district system into one centralised 
in the chief city would involve serious compensation and difficulty. 
On this subject Lord Chancellors apparently think nothing of con- 
tradicting each other. Nobody notices that Lord Halsbury proposes 
registration of title, while Lord Ashbourne extols the Irish registration 
of deeds. But bad as are the Irish and Scotch registers—the like of 
which in Middlesex and Yorkshire the Lord Chancellor takes power 
to close—they afford evidence, being centralised in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, in favour of metropolitan registration. 

The subject of registration is continued in Part III., dealing with 
the confirmation of title and with boundaries. The Act of 1875, 
which this Bill is to ‘supplement and carry further,” gave to the 
applicant a choice of three forms of title: (1) possessory, (2) qualified, 
(3) indefeasible. Part III. of the Bill contains the machinery for 
maaking the last and highest form of title and for settling boundaries, 
a matter with which the principal Act has no concern. I do not 
believe that even a complete familiarity with all systems of registration 
in the world would enable a lawyer to devise one more dilatory, more 
dangerous, more damaging to the reputation of that method of 
dealing with land than this which the Government have put forward. 
To operate under the Bill, the owner of land must at least have 
obtained that which for very good reasons scarcely anyone cared to 
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obtain under “the principal Act,” a possessory title. Having 
incurred that cost, he may apply for confirmation of title ; he will 
have to deposit money and watch it wasting away through five years 
with the cost of notices, fees, and the attendant lawyer’s bill; he 
may while away the time by another application for entry of his 
boundaries in the register ; and I should be astonished if at the end of 
all this he is not inclined to curse the system of registration of title. 
Suppose the Act should pass into operation and be endured for more 
than five years—a supposition which I trust most earnestly may 
nevor be realised—there will be certificates, possessory, qualified, inde- 
feasible ; some with boundaries, some without. Registered land may 
then mean anything or nothing ; the intrinsic merits of the system 
will be obscured by the cost and confusion of the Lord Chancellor’s 
method. I view this part of the Bill with deep regret. After pro- 
longed efforts to devise amendments such as would render this part 
of the Bill acceptable I have failed, and am forced to hope it may be 
rejected as dangerous and discreditable. 

Among the subordinate provisions of Part III., the establishment 
of an Insurance Fund is a necessary adjunct to a system of 
guaranteed titles. A novel provision is introduced for “ registering, 
in separate subsidiary registers at the instance of local authorities or 
of persons interested, public rights affecting land.” There is an 
aspect of utility in this proposal, but if I were charged with preparing 
a system of compulsory registration of title, my chief care would be 
to justify compulsion—a consideration which appears to have been 
absent from the mind of the Lord Chancellor. Compulsion may be 
justified by due regard for the public interest in land, of which this 
Bill is utterly scornful, and by strict economy of time and cost in all 
its processes. Economy demands the utmost simplicity, singleness, 
and uniformity of system. It is upon such considerations that I 
question whether this registration of public rights in or over land 
should not be referred to the Local Government Board. 

Part IV. would stand alone, and may without difficulty be passed 
this Session as a separate Bill. It provides that real estate shall 
vest in the personal representatives on death; that the succession to 
real estate in intestacy shall be the same as to personalty, and for 
enlargement and abolition of estates tail. I agree with Lord Herschell 
that the subsections creating life estates should be omitted. The 
enactment of this part thus amended would be eminently a case of 
the survival of the fittest. As to Part V., which gives power to 
close the registers of deeds in Middlesex and Yorkshire, I am sur- 
prised the Lord Chancellor has not thought it advisable to take 
similar power with reference to registration of deeds relating to 
lands in the Bedford Level. 


Economists who can forecast the operation of this Bill will shudder 
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when they arrive at Part VI. I never read a Bill which placed 
such enormous patronage in the hands of a member of the Govern- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor will appoint the Board, and then, the 
concurrence of the Treasury being necessary only as to number, he 
will assign “ district registrars, examiners of title, officers, clerks, and 
messengers.” I believe Lord Randolph Churchill is in earnest upor 
the question of public economy, and to him I do not hesitate to 
appeal, together with those whom I have better claim to advise upon 
this question, to examine well and carefully this proposal to add, it 
may be, £100,000'a year to the Civil Service Estimates for work 
which ought not to cost the Treasury one single penny. If I were 
in Parliament I should vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
because its principles are compulsory registration of title and 
amendment of the law of real property, but I would deny the name 
of economist to any one who approved the proposed method of 
registration or who was not prepared to join in preventing it from 
passing into law. 

The Land Transfer Acts of 1862 and 1875 failed. But the failure 
of the Act of 1887 would be quite a different matter, because it is 
compulsory. Undoubtedly these failures have rendered compulsion 
more obnoxious and difficult. Those who have made careful study 
of systems of conveyance by registration of title know perfectly well 
that the plan of the Government is far from being the best. That 
being so, the case for compulsion breaks down. It is unjustifiable 
and indeed iniquitous for Parliament to employ compulsion unless 
the public interest is plain and is assured in the best possible 
manner. I have never said that efficient registration of title cannot 
be co-existent with the power of settlement. But only political 
hypocrisy of the meanest sort, or culpable ignorance, will recommend 
reform of transfer with promise of a satisfactory diffusion of property 
in land while the power of settlement remains untouched. 

The Bill of Lord Halsbury does not in any clause pass beyond the 
personal interests of the Peers; it has no regard for the national pro- 
perty inland. An eminent solicitor, Mr. Gregory, in a letter to the 
Times, has touched an interesting point, by following which we may 
enter upon the consideration of larger matters. The claim of the Crown 
for Succession Duty is unlimited in regard to time, so that after an 
applicant for indefeasible title has emerged from the cost and tedium 
of Lord Halsbury’s five years, his title would not be good against any 
unsatisfied claim for this duty reaching back to 1853. Mr. Gregory 
suggests a new clause to bar the claim of the Crown—that is, of the 
nation. But this claim is the highest, and if that may be barred, 
there would surely be no objection to an equal dealing with lesser 
claims. The Bar Committee in 1886 recommended: “That the 
claim of the Crown for Succession Duty should be barred, as against 
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a bond fide purchaser for value, upon the expiration of twelve years 
from the date of the purchase.”” Suppose Parliament were to accept 
this as a basis, and to establish upon it a declaration applicable to all 
titles to land, that a possessory title for twelve years should be regis- 
tered as indefeasible. No legislator who proposes to bar the claim of 
the Crown against any person in undisputed possession for twelve 
years could, with show of reason, object to such a simplification of 
titles. The Bar Committee, in order to make compulsory registra- 
tion practically beneficial, suggest the adoption of “one or both” 
of the following courses :— 


(1) Registration of every possessory title as immediately indefeasible with 
indemnity either by the State alone, or with the aid of an insurance fund, to 
persons injured. (2) Reducing English titles, by fundamental changes in the 
law, to the simple state in which titles existed in Australia previously to tho 
introduction of registration. This would also imply the completion of a cadas- 
tral survey of sufficient accuracy for the determination of the parcels even in 
town lots. 


That would be treating individual rights more kindly than those of 
the Crown, and it is the plan which I have been advocating for more 
than twenty years. If this were done, there would be but one form 
of registration—that of indefeasible title ; and instead of five years, 
the notices of first registration might in any case be limited to a 
period not less than fourteen days nor more than twelve months, 
where the land was not, under special conditions, placed forthwith 
under the provisions of the Act. The Lord Chancellor has afforded 
an excellent example of “how not to do it.” If we mean to do it, 
we should begin with the simplification of titles and then throw aside 
the proposal for a Board. New South Wales had a Board, and a Royal 
Commission reported it to be “of no practical value whatever.” When 
an applicant satisfies the examiners of title that he has given a definite 
description of the parcels of land; that he is in undisputed posses- 
sion; that he appears rightfully entitled, and produces evidence that 
no other person is in a position to succeed against him in an action 
for ejectment, the process of serving notices and advertising the 
claim would be long or short, large or small, according to the nature 
of the case. But whenever the Land Transfer Office gave a certifi- 
cate it would be guaranteed and conclusive. Lord Halsbury affords 
Parliament no security whatever for the action of his Bill. It comes 
into operation on January Ist, 1888. But though he, with the con- 
currence of the Treasury, would then be empowered to make any 
number of appointments, nothing else need follow. There may be 
no Orders in Council establishing land transfer districts. This is 
very unsatisfactory. To make a good scheme in this respect, it will 
be found necessary to make the registration—at all events in the 
first instance—central and metropolitan, and to limit the transactions 
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as to which registration is compulsory. I have always proposed that 
compulsion should apply only to the transfer of titles to estates held 
in fee simple, in order to reduce the volume of business to a stream 
such as could be provided for without serious difficulty. All other 
interests in the property registered would be recorded. By a careful 
calculation based upon the proportion of population in Middlesex and 
Yorkshire to the number of deeds enrolled in existing registers, it 
was found that the transactions relating to land in England may be 
taken at three hundred thousand a year. It has been assumed that 
only one-tenth are transfers of fee simple, but if it were one-sixth— 
that is fifty thousand—the requisite organisation of a central 
registry office would be a matter of no very serious difficulty. After 
a date to be named in the Act such registration would be compul- 
sory. It might be desirable to restrict the operation of the Act to 
those counties in which the Ordnance Survey on the best scale is 
complete, and to admit other counties when the maps are finished. 

A Parliamentary decree of compulsion as to all dealings with 
land is a very grave act. Such compulsion is justifiable only if it 
serves the highest, that is, the universal interests of the public. In 
order to make registration reasonably cheap, it must be as speedy as 
justice permits, and it must be uniform. A certificate of title must 
be a thing of value, with a single meaning well known to all people. 
Lord Halsbury’s Bill affords none of these requisites and provides 
none of these benefits. Its processes must involve cruel and sicken- 
ing cost. The Bar Committee say that if the Act of 1875 had been 
made compulsory “it would have proved to be an intolerable public 
nuisance ;”” and I would be loth to insure the Bill of the present 
Government against a similar indictment should it become law. 
Under Lord Halsbury’s Bill a certificate of title may be an official 
paper implying mere addition to the cost of transfer. 

I could not vote to compel a proprietor to register upon the terms 
of this Bill. A certificate of possessory title under “the princ#pal 
Act,” cost in four cases, respectively £19, £16 (for a property worth 
only a hundred guineas}, £16, and £28. That Act was not com- 
pulsory, and of the registrations very few were of possessory titles. 
It is undoubtedly desirable that Parliament shall enact compulsion 
in this matter, but it will be stupid and scandalous if compulsion is 
ordered without regard to the public interests in land or to the private 
interests of its possessors. Registration without guarantee of boun- 
daries is worthless, yet the Government Bill asks compulsion for a 
system in which a confirmed title may or may not apply to boun- 
daries, and cannot possibly have that completeness before 1893. The 
drafting of the Bill is upon the lines of failure not of reform. If 
reform were the purpose of its framers, the provisions would be 
drawn with reasonable likeness to successful examples, not modelled 
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upon the wrecks of 1862 and 1875. A reforming Government desir- 
ing to establish an effective and self-supporting system of conveyance 
by compulsory registration of title would take in hand the German 
and Australian precedents, and would then mark for treatment or 
removal the obstacles peculiar to the British land system. 

There can be no diffusion of property in land while, as the Bar 
Committee report, “ the exercise of the power of settling land is as 
nearly universal as any practice which is authorised by the English 
law.” Settlement is not illegal in Prussia nor in Australia, but in the 
colonies the power is not largely practised, and in Prussia, which has 
an area not much less than that of the United Kingdom, the extent 
of settled land is about 4,500,000 acres, while in this kingdom it 
approaches to 50,000,000 acres. The power should not exist; it is 
clearly opposed to public rights in land, which as a natural monopoly 
is an entirely exceptional subject of property. The proper work of 
the reformer in regard to transfer is plain. He should simplify 
titles, establish the best form of procedure in regard to registration, 
justifying compulsion to the proprietor by the value of the certificate 
of title. The procedure under Lord Halsbury’s Bill is dilatory, 
diverse, and delusive. His principles are opposed to the diffusion of 
property in land, and the register will not be self-supporting. The 
reformer must have in view the results of his measure. After 
eighteen years’ experience in New South Wales, the Land Titles 
Office is entirely self-supporting, and no claim has been sustained 
aguinst the Insurance Fund. If fourteen officers and clerks can 
manage 17,000 transactions in Australia for £7,000, it is easy to 
calculate our financial requirements. The Free Land League have 
advised the Government to obtain a report from Prussia, because 
there, in an old, European country, the time occupied in the pur- 
chase of an estate under the law of 1872 is stated rarely to exceed 
an hour, and the fees are so low that a mortgage of £5 is a conve- 
nient and common affair. On April 20th Lord Salisbury requested 
Sir Edward Malet to furnish this report, which cannot fail to be 
useful. As a whole, the Government Bill is one of the worst exam- 
ples of English legislation. On a first revision, it received from its 
author, 246 amendments. Probably no measure dealing with 
matters of universal interest was ever presented to Parliament more 
imperfect, more difficult to understand, more uncertain in its promise 
and procedure. These imperfections, due partly to its dependence 
upon the Act of 1878, a declared failure and “ dead letter,” are much 
to be regretted. To amend such a Bill adequately would be an 
impossible task, and I submit that it will be the duty of the House 
of Commons, if the Bill passes into Committee, to alter its title, to 
take out Part IV., and report that asa Bill to amend the Law of Real 
Property, leaving the matter of transfer to be dealt with by wider, 
wiser, and more worthy legislation. Artnur ARNOLD. 

















































GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN EXPANSION.' 


Str Roserr Repe’s lecturer ought to be careful in the choice of his 
subject. He speaks but once, he speaks to an audience not purely 
academic, and yet he speaks in the Senate House of Cambridge. 
How to find a subject worthy of the Senate House of Cambridge, 
and yet not abstruse, and at the same time a subject which can be 
profitably treated in a single lecture? 

A subject is at this moment occupying all minds which, being his- 
torical, falls within my own department. When we survey her 
Majesty’s reign of fifty years, when we ask ourselves, has it been a 
happy and glorious reign, and how does the Victorian age look when 
it is compared with other similar periods of English history ? we 
certainly ask a question which is historical. The Rede Lecture 
ought not, in my opinion, to be turned into a commemorative ora- 
tion; I shall not appeal to your feelings. But I can hardly refuse 
a subject which is, as it were, presented tome. Not, indeed, that I 
would attempt to furnish a direct answer to this question of the 
year. If a panegyric would be out of place, anything short of a 
panegyric at this moment would shock your feelings. But I hope 
to say something on historical periods in general, on periods in Eng- 
lish history, and more particularly on those recent periods which 
have a kind of family likeness to the age of Queen Victoria; to say 
something which may help you to discern where we stand at this 
moment and in what direction we are moving. 

In this particular age certain happy and bright features are more 
than usually manifest ; but in general what can be more difficult and 
uncertain than to pass judgment upon an age, to pronounce it glo- 
rious or the contrary? Glorious” is a relative term; we can 
have no right to award it until we have made a comparison between 
the age in question and other ages. Now the only age we can know 
well is our own, for it is the only one we can observe closely ; but 
for the purpose of comparison we ought to know many ages; and to 
know many ages, even sufficiently, is the boast of but few historical 
students. 

We try to judge without a standard, to find our bearings without 
acompass. Who does not know how idle and empty are all those 
speculations, which used to be so fashionable, as to whether the old 
time was better or worse than the present? We smile now when 
we hear speak of the good old time; and not less unreal is the bad 
old time which haunts the brain of modern revolutionaries, an 
imaginary period when mankind were given over to monstrous 


(1) The Rede Lecture, 1887. 
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tyrannies and superstitions. Both the good and the evil seem super- 
natural only because in the region of the past we are unfamiliar, 
because we lose the measure of things and the use of our judgment. 
In like manner about the Victorian age we may easily fall, when we 
try to form a general estimate of it, into vague exaggeration. If 
we are so inclined, we easily persuade ourselves that it far surpasses 
all former ages; on the other hand, those who are otherwise inclined 
—and at this moment of depression, confusion, and anxicty there are 
not a few—might without much trouble dress up a paradox to the 
effect that all its glories are a vain delusion, and that it is in reality 
a period of dissolution and decline. 

I do not, indeed, think that such a paradox could ever produce 
conviction. When the Queen began to reign, the world was full of 
St. Simonian doctrines, which turned on the idea of progress, of a 
heaven in the future of society, of a golden age before us, not 
behind us. The idea has now passed into a commonplace, into a 
fixed belief, which we may be in danger of exaggerating but are in 
no danger of renouncing. The older idea of a law of degeneracy, 
of a “fatal drift towards the worse,” is as obsolete as astrology, or 
the belief in witchcraft. The human race has become hopeful, 
sanguine. Hence we are no longer easily frightened or depressed, 
and you might unroll a most dismal catalogue of the evils of the 
time, but you would never induce this present generation to admit 
that the course of things is downward, for they have come to regard 
it as an axiom—unreasonably, as it seems to me—that we move 
upward. Such a sanguine spirit “overcomes evil with good,” sweeps 
the evil out of sight, leaves it behind, forgets to think of it, and in 
any case absolutely refuses to submit to it. Such a spirit has been 
favoured in the present age by the extremely palpable, startling 
character of the progress made in certain departments. Discoveries 
in almost every branch of science that take our breath away, inven- 
tions that transform human life and that bring the whole planet 
under our control, a rush of new ideas and views overwhelming the 
faculty of apprehension—all this converts the idea of progress into 
an evident fact. And, therefore, however much may be alleged by 
way of drawback, this age will, I think, continue to believe in itself. 
And when a French poet predicts that a hundred years hence it will 
be remembered as an age of brass, we shall answer that an age of 
mere material progress might deserve such an epithet, but that this 
is also an age of unparalleled scientific discovery. 

It is also true, however, that after half a century we have grown 
accustomed to railroads and steamboats, and that the modern rapidity 
of movement, and also the mcdern abundance of sensation, have 
lost their first charm. We have passed, as it were, into a new 
world, but we find, now that we have had time to look about us, 
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that it is fundamentally much the same as the old world, the same 
unsatisfactory mixture of good and evil. Everything is on a larger 
scale, but evil also is larger and more appalling. Every new light 
has its new shadow. By the side of national wealth we have 
national debts, reckoned in figures which we might call astronomical, 
by the side of the great inventions of convenience, portentous engines 
of destruction. If a nation grows, its army grows in still greater 
proportion, or its metropolis becomes a prodigious hive reducing 
philanthropy and political economy to despair. The vastness of 
everything appals us. We seem threatened by wars and catastrophes 
for which history affords no precedent. Even good things come in 
a deluge which threatens to drown us. We are hampered with new 
ideas which we have not energy to assimilate, new sciences we have 
no time to learn. There is even too much pleasure. Enjoyment, which 
used to be associated with idleness, has become now an exhausting 
industry. The literary sense perishes for want of repose; and all 
those delicate, sacred things, which ask time, habitude, quietude, dis- 
cipline, reticence, abstinence, all such things as art, manners, ideal- 
ism, self-sacrifice, religion, seem to inquire by what new arrange- 
ment they may be enabled to live under such new conditions. 

This is what we learn from the second Locksley Hall. There the 
poet whose literary career measures out the whole Victorian age, 
and whose first works were full of the St. Simonian phrases, “ the 
future man,” “the crowning race,” “the great race that is to be,” 
acknowledges a certain disappointment. Reality at the best has 
something about it incurably common; it can never keep pace with 
poetic imagination. The most prosperous voyage, though it may take 
us into happy and rich regions, does not after all, as it seemed to pro- 
mise, take us where earth and heaven meet. 

But again does it not strike us that it isan English Jubilee we 
celebrate, and that all these wonderful changes, improvements, and 
discoveries belong to the world in general, and not to England in 
particular—to the nineteenth century, if you will—but not properly 
to the Victorian age? The movement of civilisation in which we 
live is compounded of a movement which is universal and a move- 
ment which is proper to the particular state. We are concerned now 
with the latter, not with the former. Wekeep our own Jubilee, not 
the Jubilee of the world. What, for instance, do we learn by 
reckoning up the scientific discoveries or the inventions that have 
been made within this period, even though a good share of them 
may have -been made in England? It seems to me very idle when 
lists are drawn up of distinguished men who have lived and dis- 
coveries that have been made in the Queen’s reign, and it is main- 
tained that these lists are longer than any former age, even the 
most famous, would yield. The advance of science has little to do 
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with any particular state. It moves forward over the whole 
civilised world at once. It is very slightly dependent upon 
the healthy condition of the individual state. The scientific dis- 
coverers of the Victorian age may be our legitimate boast; they 
prove that the race furnishes lucid intellects and persevering cha- 
racters. But they prove little in favour of this particular age of 
English history, for nothing special to English society at this par- 
ticular stage has produced them. They have been produced by the 
growth of science in general. Their roots are in the soil of universal 
civilisation, not properly in our own English soil. 

This remark has a somewhat wide application, and cannot be con- 
fined to scientific discoverers. It modifies our whole view of the 
subject, and makes us ask what after all is an age, when the word 
is applied to an individual state. I maintain that not everything, not 
even everything great, which happens in England, belongs to 
English history. What do we mean by England? A strange 
materialism is prevalent on these subjects. Our political contro- 
versies often betray that when we speak of England or of Ireland 
we are thinking only of a country. But what we have to deal 
with isno mere country. It is a community of human beings who 
have acommon organic life, a common development, owing to causes 
much more vital than mere juxtaposition. It is not the country 
England, but the organism which for convenience we name after 
the country, that we ought to have in view when we speak of the 
Victorian age. And the question should be, not merely what notable 
things may have been done, or what notable persons may have lived, 
within the four seas during this half century. No mere country, 
and, what is more, no mere population. Nota mere multitude of 
individuals, but a great organic whole composed of individuals. By 
the Victorian age we mean a stage in the corporate life of this 
great organism. The organs of this organism are institutions, 
magistrates, ministers, assemblies. ‘hey grow and are modified 
from time to time according to the needs of the whole. But its 
well-being depends upon the energy of its vitality, and this lies 
deeper than all institutions, and is to be studied in national character, 
in habits, in ideals, in beliefs. 

Perhaps these observations may give a certain degree of distinct- 
ness to an idea which seems so vague. Nothing so easy, but 
nothing so useless, as to enumerate all the wonderful characteristics 
of the nineteenth century, and adding to them all the remarkable 
things that may be found in half a century of English history, to 
label the sum-total “ Victorian age.” On the other hand it is quite 
legitimate, and it is profitable, to ask how much development there 
has been, and of what kind, during this half century in that great 
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composite whole, the English nationality, of which the development 
through some fourteen centuries is what we call English history. 

Nevertheless even this is too large a question to be profitably 
treated in a single lecture. The greatest branch of this develop- 
ment, the reforming and transforming legislation of the period, I 
am almost afraid at this wild moment of party strife to touch. And 
indeed that unity I spoke of, that English organism or body politic, 
becomes more easily visible when we stand a little aside from the 
political fray. 

The brightest side of the Victorian age undoubtedly is to be seen 
in the growth of the colonies and dependencies. At home, as I 
have said, there seems a shadow for every light. At home deve- 
lopment is either impeded or made dangerous by want of room. 
Everywhere there is congestion, and not only in the East of London 
or in the West of Ireland. It is otherwise in those vast regions 
which have become the inheritance of our race. For them this 
half century has been a period of uninterrupted growth and almost 
unclouded sunshine. This brighter side of the Victorian age I 
should like to bring before your minds, but even here I wish to avoid 
both undertaking too much and touching upon controvertible matter. 

We are thinking of an age which lies between 37 and 87 of the 
nineteenth century. I will ask you to recall the corresponding 
part of the eighteenth century. Perhaps the period between 1737 
and 1787 does not stand out with any great distinctness before your 
minds. In the sixteenth century the corresponding period stands 
out as roughly the period of the Reformation. In the seventeenth 
it stands out still more distinctly as the period of our civil troubles, 
for actually in 1638 the disturbances began in Scotland, and in 1688 
took place the Revolution. It may hardly seem to you possible to 
give any description equally brief and striking of the corresponding 
years of the cighteenth century. In 1737 Queen Caroline died, 
and the opposition against Walpole began to gather head. That year 
may be called the beginning of the second part of George II.’s 
reign, and in 1787 the younger Pitt was almost at his zenith and 
the country was prosperous and contented. Between those dates lie 
no doubt two or three wars, for in those days Luropean wars were 
sadly common; but had they any great importance, had they any 
unity, so that we should regard the period as a great and striking 
stage in the development of England? Perhaps you might not be 
disposed to think so. 

I have been led to see just in this period a remarkable unity and 
importance, and I find in it a character in some respects strongly 
resembling, in other respects strongly contrasted with, our Victorian 
age. By dwelling a little on its principal features, I think I may 
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be able to bring out indirectly, through the resemblances and 
through the points of contrast, many of the leading features of our 
own age. 

The occurrences of this period are apt to escape our attention, 
because they took place for the most part outside England. They 
were very imperfectly reflected in those parliamentary debates 
which form, as it were, the mirror in which England sees herself. 
They were indeed on a vast scale, but they were remote. If, 
as I have said, in the Victorian age the brightest side is the growth 
of the colonies, this period is broadly similar to the Victorian age. 
In history the Victorian age will be marked as the opening era of 
the Australian Continent, and the era of the foundation of the 
Dominion of Canada. In like manner the period now before us 
stands out as the age of the first conquest of Canada and of the 
creation of British India. 

And here, at once, by the side of the resemblance a great point 
of contrast appears. For that period witnessed another event of the 
same order, equally vast and equally remote, but tragical for Eng- 
land—the great secession of the American Colonies. The Victorian 
age has seen no such catastrophe. A happy difference, yet a dif- 
ference which brings almost into stronger relief the resemblance of 
the two periods. For throughout the Victorian age too the possi- 
bility of a new disruption has been contemplated, and for some time 
at least that possibility was regarded as even a probability, if not an 
eventual certainty. Thus in both periods the general conditions 
have been the same; there has been advance in the same direction, 
and there has been apprehension of the same dangers. 

In both centuries it is the same England acting on the whole in 
the same way, annexing easily vast regions beyond the ocean, but 
finding it less easy to hold than to grasp, to keep than to acquire. 
A law has evidently been at work. Nor did this law begin to 
operate in the eighteenth century, though then for the first time it 
operated on a vast scale. In the seventeenth century also it was at 
work, though hidden then behind civil disturbances and movements 
that affected us more strongly. For if the eighteenth gave us 
Canada and India, the seventeenth century gave us those great 
American colonies which we afterwards lost. From the time of 
James I. we have been colonisers of the New World. The propensity 
to colonise which first showed itself when the charter was given to 
Virginia in 1606, has since grown upon us. We have sent out 
successive waves of colonisation, and in this respect the Victorian 
age does not differ from the ages that have preceded it since that 
time, but only surpasses them. 

In this process of expansion I seem to distinguish four great waves. 
Under James I. there were founded Virginia and New England. 
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Under Charles II., New York, the Carolinas, and Pennsylvania were 
added. The third wave marks the period of the eighteenth century 
to which I have called your attention. This time, however, there is 
less colonisation than conquest. The founding of Georgia is insig- 
nificant by the side of the conquest of Canada and Florida, and the 
wonderful commencement of the conquest of India. The last and 
greatest wave belongs to the Victorian age, which has witnessed the 
full settlement of Australia and New Zealand; the growth of Canada 
into a Dominion spanning the American continent; the great 
extension of our South African settlements and the completion of 
the conquest of India. 

When I compare these aggrandisements of territory to waves, I 
imply that the beginning and end of each movement cannot be pre- 
cisely marked. The names of James I., Charles II., George II., and 
Victoria, mark, as it were, the crest of the successive waves. But 
the first wave began very evidently to swell under Elizabeth, in the 
enterprises of Gilbert and Raleigh, and did not subside until Mary- 
land had been founded under Charles I. The wave which I name 
from Charles II. is first visible under Cromwell, when the conquest 
of Jamaica took place; and that on which I put the name of 
George II. is traceable under Anne, when Nova Scotia was acquired 
and the South Sea Company founded. In like manner the last wave, 
which we ourselves have witnessed, has only risen to its height 
under the Queen. It began in the acquisitions of the great war, 
viz., the Cape, Mauritius, Trinidad, and Demerara, and it can be 
traced through a series of settlements made under George IV. and 
William IV. 

When we survey and compare together these successive waves of 
expansion, we discover, I think, another uniformity. They have 
been in all cases the after-swell of some great struggle in which 
England has been compelled to put forth all her might. I have 
just remarked this of the last of the four. It is equally obvious to 
remark it of the first. The great Elizabethan war with Spain first 
turned our attention to the New World, which then belonged almost 
exclusively to Spain. It was not so much for trade, still less for 
colonisation, that our adventurers first sought the New World. It 
was rather a war measure, and even a measure of defensive war. 
Hampered and hard pressed at home, we discovered, as the Dutch 
also discovered, thet tie weakness of Spain lay in this, that she was 
vulnerable everywhere, becuuse her Empire was everywhere. In 
order to damage Spain, we struck blows which in the end enriched 
and aggrandised ourselves. And the quiet times of James I. reaped 
what had been sown in the stormy days of Elizabeth. 

The same relation which James I. bore to Elizabeth was borne by 
Charles IT. to Cromwell. The vast colonisation of Charles IT.’s 
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time is the after-swell of our civil wars. We commonly contemplate 
those wars too exclusively in our own island. It is one of their 
characteristics—new then in English history—that the struggle 
extended into America and into the islands of the Atlantic, was 
waged with fleets as well as armies, and involved us not less with 
the Dutch on the sea than with the Scotch at home. By the side of 
Cromwell and his army there is Blake and his fleet, and the mari- 
time development of force that resulted from the Civil War was 
really more important and more lasting than the army it created. 
Hence, as the Elizabethan struggle ended in a great expansion at 
the cost of Spain, the Civil War led to an expansion chiefly at the 
cost of the Dutch, and gave quite a new and most imposing cha- 
racter to our settlements in North America. 

And what of the third wave of expansion, that which marks the 
middle of the eighteenth century? This, again, is the after-swell 
of the great struggle under William and Anne. In the New 
World lay the whole interest of the question of the Spanish Succes- 
sion for England. The negotiations of William and the campaigns 
of Marlborough were undertaken to keep America open to English 
enterprise. The acquisitions of the Treaty of Utrecht, Nova Scotia, 
Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and rights of trade to Spanish America, 
were evidently calculated to prepare the way for a new expansion. 
This accordingly commenced in due time with the colonisation of 
Georgia, and with that great attack on Spanish America which 
seemed to revive the days of Cromwell. 

That attack was made in 1739, and the third wave of expansion 
fills, as I have said, with its swelling, culminating and subsiding, 
almost the very period of the eighteenth century which corresponds 
to the Victorian age in the nineteenth. And thus we see English 
history from Elizabeth to Victoria divide itself into four great 
struggles, followed by four great movements of colonial expansion. 

But the third of these movements—that which belongs to the 
eighteenth century—has certain remarkable characteristics of its 
own, and both on this account and as being chronologically nearest 
to the Victorian expansion, deserves peculiarly to be considered. The 
earlier expansions, as well as that of our own age, are mainly peace- 
ful movements of population. At one time a Mayflower carries out 
religious refugees, at another time Australian gold mines attract 
adventurers. But in this eighteenth-century movement there is 
little emigration, little proper colonisation. In place of it there is 
war and conquest. Florida is taken from Spain, Canada from 
France, an empire is founded in India. That generation saw with 
astonishment England making wide conquests in Asia and America 
at once. For the first time she seemed to be playing the part of a 
Rome or a Macedonia, which was the more surprising as she was not 
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even a military state, as she scarcely possessed even an army. Could 
it be, they asked, that the remote descendants of the “ British warrior 
queen ”’ who had been crushed by the Roman power, were destined to 
reign in regions Cesar never knew, and far beyond the utmost flight 
of the Roman eagles? It was quite a new and unexpected chapter 
in English history. 

The period between 1737 and 1787 was divided between George IT. 
and George III. For this and other reasons it was seldom consi- 
dered as a whole; but if a predecessor of mine had stood here pre- 
cisely a century ago to lecture on that period, he would have found 
it easy, by calling attention to the growth of empire, to exhibit the 
period as a single complete phase in English development. As this 
view was not taken at the time, it has been overlooked since. The 
three great events of that period are more or less remembered, but 
the connexion between them is missed, and we do not see that, 
taken all together, they form one prodigious event, which may be 
regarded as making the first chapter in the history of the English 
world-state. The three events I mean are (1) that confused war, 
partly with Spain, partly with France, which began off the Spanish 
Main in 1739 and ended at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748; (2) the war of 
1756, the famous war of Chatham and Wolfe; (3) the disastrous 
American war, which closed in 1783 with the surrender of the 
American colonies. These wars, I say, we remember; we have our 
feeling about each. The first seems to us senseless, if not shameful, 
and we accept Burke’s judgment, who tells us that it ought never 
to have been undertaken at all. The war of Chatham we remember 
with pride ; the memory of the American war is humiliating to us. But 
we scarcely see that in English history they form one event, one great 
wave of expansion, which, exceptionally, took the form, not of emi- 
gration, but of conquest, and therefore gave such a strain to our 
colonial system that it gave way and collapsed in ruin. 

Why does war in this period take the place of colonisation? It 
is, in one word, because we have to struggle in this period against 
the alliance of France and Spain, against the united House of Bour- 
bon. As earlier Louis XIV., as later Napoleon, so in this middle 
period we have one standing enemy, the French and Spanish Bour- 
bons united by a family compact. Spain was the old mistress of the 
New World, the colonial power in possession, France was the rising 
aspirant to colonial greatness, aiming to unite in one strategic line 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, and at the same time intriguing 
for empire in the native courts of Hindostan. The close alliance 
therefore of these two Powers changed the whole relation of Eng- 
land to the New World. She had now to penetrate by force of 
arms where before she had sent peaceful traders and settlers. The 
New World had become hostile, threatening, fortified against her, 
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whereas before it had lain for the most part passively open to 
settlement. 

Observe this common characteristic of the three wars before us— 
it shows strikingly how they belong together—that France and 
Spain together take part against us in all three alike. In the first 
war Spain begins, but France later comes to her aid; in the second 
this order is reversed, France begins and Spain follows; in the third 
both alike come to the help of the insurgent colonies. 

And if we examine the wars closely we find that they are not 
distinct from one another, as they seem in mere annalistic history, but 
inextricably tangled together. The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, as far as 
England and France were concerned, was a mere truce, which held 
but eight years, and we ought not to say that in 1756 a new war broke 
out, but rather that the old war recommenced. Even “ recom- 
menced ” is too strong a word. In America and Asia there was no 
recommencement, for there had been no cessation; in those parts 
the peace had not amounted even to a truce. Without real inter- 
mission from 1739 to 1763, that is for twenty-four years, the wave 
of expansion from Great Britain beat upon the barrier opposed to it 
by France and Spain. At first it threatened to overthrow the Spanish 
Empire in Central and Southern America, and the capture of Porto 
Bello and the settlement of Georgia seemed likely to be followed by 
a series of acquisitions made at the expense of Spain, but gradually 
the wave took a new direction and swept over the colonial empire of 
France. 

Not less closely than the first and second of these three wars the 
second and third are entangled together. That project of taxing 
America which brought such disaster upon us at the moment when 
our colonial greatness had reached its height, is not to be considered 
by itself, as if it had been excogitated by Grenville in the mere 
wantonness of financial pedantry. It was almost inevitable from the 
moment that our expansion took a warlike character. Mere coloni- 
sation, such as had been practised in the seventeenth century, was 
for the most part not only a peaceful but also an inexpensive pro- 
cess ; England had not been taxed to found Virginia, or New England, 
or Pennsylvania; but expansion by war was quite another thing. 
Chatham’s war had shown at once how glorious it might be, and how 
prodigiously expensive it could not fail to be. An empire which for 
protection and extension had called on us to wage war for almost a 
quarter of a century, and which would require for the future more 
expenditure than ever, this was a new item in our financial accounts! 
France was not likely to forget the loss of Canada, nor Spain that of 
Florida. A new and tremendous colonial war was probably at hand, 
and we were already involved in a debt which earlier Chancellors of 
the Exchequer or Lord Treasurers—a Walpole or a Godolphin— 
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would have interpreted to mean national ruin. Grenville was the 
first English minister who felt the burden of a world-state upon his 
shoulders. Greater Britain was there, and it brought a new, over- 
whelming, alarming problem, for it was not then a mere outlying 
territory which could be neglected by statesmen ; it was newly torn 
from France and Spain ; it was to be defended against the Family 
Alliance. And England had scarcely any army, and in the struggle 
from which she had issued victorious, she had strained her resources 
and her credit to a degree which seemed incredible even to herself. 

Not wantonly, then, but in a kind of despair, not even blindly, 
though he saw the dark side of affairs more clearly than the bright, 
did Grenville adopt his new policy. His experiment was tried and 
failed. A dismal period set in; almost the whole fabric of empire 
which Chatham had raised so high crumbled away, and the debt, 
instead of being lightened, was increased by another hundred 
millions. The first chapter in the history of Greater Britain closes 
in disappointment and disaster. 

Such in the slightest outline is the history of Greater Britain in 
the Georgian era. This is what happened in the half century between 
1737 and 1787. Imagine for a moment that we are living, not in 
1887 but in 1787. The French Revolution has not yet taken place ; 
the American war ended four years since ; Chatham has been dead 
just nine years, and the son of Chatham now holds the helm. We 
in this University are living under the Chancellorship of the Duke of 
Grafton, and you are assembled to hear, say, one of my predecessors 
review the period, which might seem at that moment of peace to 
have been consigned, whole and finished, to history. It is no very 
wonderful half century that is reviewed. Science and invention have 
made progress, but modest progress; literature has been, on the 
whole, languid ; art has been a little more vigorous, and we have 
now for the first time great painters. At home there has been, at 
least in the main, tranquillity; our institutions have proved them- 
selves stable. But in one aspect the period is striking and wonderful. 
Abroad and beyond the limits of Europe we have plunged into 
strange adventures and undergone strange vicissitudes beyond all 
earlier example; we have assumed quite a different position in the 
world. Since Queen Anne there has been a Great Britain, but in 
this period there has sprung up a Greater Britain still. We have 
stood out as a world-power after the fashion of Spain under Philip IT. ; 
we have annexed remote territories; our armadas have swept the 
ocean ; and now we have a great explorer, James Cook, who may be 
compared to the great Spanish discoverers. All this is new and 
strange, but at the same time it is most alarming; we can scarcely 
congratulate ourselves upon it. Our disasters, defeats, and losses have 
been already as signal as our triumphs; we have lost our great 
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colonies, and at the same time we have sunk deeper than ever in 
debt. We humbled for a moment our great enemy the House of 
Bourbon, but she has dealt us a terrible counterblow, and the strife 
is by no means over. We are now in 1787. Are not other wars 
preparing? Shall we not, before the eighteenth century is out, 
struggle anew with France and Spain? Nay, even more is possible, for 
our preponderance at sea has created universal envy; we are regarded 
as maritime tyrants. Already there are signs of a great league against 
us, such a league as in former times has humbled other ascendancies. 
A Continental Grand Alliance may be formed against the ambitious 
island. The old Grand Alliance was directed by William and then by 
Marlborough; may not some great commanderand statesman arise, say, 
in France, destined to be as powerful perhaps as William or as Marl- 
borough by wielding the resources of that great continental league ? 
Happy, at least for the present, that the son of Chatham is at the 
helm! Never, perhaps, to those who can look below the surface did 
the prospect seem so black. 

Such was Greater Britain just a hundred years ago. In the sixth 
year from that date it passed again under the cloud of war. It 
waged a more desperate war than ever, and again for almost a 
quarter of a century, for a time ayainst a coalition of the chief Sea 
Powers, then later against a coulition of all the European Powers, 
until later still the young United States also joined our enemies. 
From this struggle we emerged at last burdened with a debt six 
times as heavy as that which had thrown the statesmanship of 
Grenville off the balance. 

And then opened for Greater Britain that new period which we 
may fairly call the Victorian era, because two-thirds of it fall within 
the reign of the Queen, and in this reign too its character has been 
most clearly marked. In contrast with that Georgian era which I 
have sketched some broad features of it, upon which assuredly we 
may congratulate ourselves, strike the eye at once. 

What now has become of that great enemy, that Family Alliance, 
that United House of Bourbon, which in the eighteenth century 
altered for the worse the whole character of our colonial expansion. 
The House of Bourbon itself is not gone. It reigns still in Spain; it 
reigned in France till 1848, the eleventh year of the Queen. In 
the last years of Louis Philippe there was much question of the 
Spanish marriages, that is of maintaining the ancient family alli- 
ance of the two crowns. But all rivalry of France and Spain in the 
New World is over. It was brought to an end by the great war. 
On the one side the maritime preponderance of England was greatly 
increased, on the other France lost her footing in North America 
when she abandoned Louisiana, lost her footing also in India, and 
was deprived of Mauritius; and Spain too in the revolutions of the 
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great war lost her hold upon her great colonies, which broke away 
from her and somewhat later established their independence. Hol- 
land too retired from the competition. And thus it has become a 
feature of English expansion in this Victorian era that it has never 
involved war on a great scale, war against a European power. 

This is new ; even in the seventeenth century we advanced partly 
by conquest. We took Jamaica from Spain, and New York from 
the Dutch. In the eighteenth century, as I have remarked, 
colonisation almost ceased and conquest took its place. Whatever 
we acquired in those days was torn from France and Spain in the 
course of European wars. But the Victorian era has been an age of 
unopposed colonisation, and on an unprecedented scale. 

In this aspect surely the Victorian era has been happy, and with 
a happiness proper to ourselves. In the eighteenth century, nay in 
the whole period between the English revolution and the battle of 
Waterloo, Greater Britain grew, but at the cost of war after war, 
and by incurring a debt which at last seemed overwhelming. But 
in this era we have ceased to incur new debts, and we have paid off 
part of what we owed. Not much less than half the eighteenth 
century was passed in great European wars; this era has seen but 
two years of European war, in which England was concerned, in 
seventy-two years. But has our expansion stopped on that account, 
has Greater Britain ceased to grow, or grown more slowly, in this 
quiet period ? On the contrary its growth has been more rapid than 
ever, and the diffusion of the English race about the globe has been 
greater still. In the Georgian era we possessed not much more than 
the eastern fringe of North America; now the whole of North America 
belongs to our race, and in the northern part of it the whole breadth 
of the Continent is loyal to the Queen, while besides North America 
we occupy the whole continent of Australia. 

Great growth and peaceful growth! But this is happy, not only 
in itself, but still more in its consequences. For that warlike 
struggle for expansion in the last century not only cost us sacrifices 
and involved us in debt ; it is not only expense and debt that we 
have been spared; the same struggle also broke down our colonial 
system and led to the great schism in Greater Britain. As I said, 
the last of those three wars was intimately and most necessarily con- 
nected with the other two. Chatham’s war, splendid as it was, could 
not but lead to the disruption which he himself just lived to see. 
For the loose connexion of colony and mother country was not able 
in that early stage to bear the strain of frequent serious war. 
England could not afford to defend her colonies against France and 
Spain ; the colonies in their unformed condition, in their unsettled 
relation to England, could not be brought into a common system. 
In other words that expansion, which for three centuries has seemed 
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so natural to England, presupposed all along a condition of tolerable 
peace. Throughout the seventeenth century, in the decay of Spain, 
it could advance steadily, but when Spain and France were united, 
and all America, northern and central at once, bristled againsi us, 
our system was not strong enough ; it collapsed even in the moment 
of victory. 

Here, again, the contrast brings out a leading feature of our own 
age—there has been no second schism. No; for the settlement of 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Canadian Dominion has not been 
made under the jealous eye of a House of Bourbon or of a Napoleon. 
It has not cost us battles by land or sea; a hundred millions added 
about every ten years to our national debt. Those were the conditions 
of our advance in the eighteenth century; they led inevitably to the 
American Revolution ; and who does not see that either on our side 
or on that of the colonies, separation would have been proposed very 
early in the Victorian era, had such conditions still obtained ? But 
as the colonies have grown the burden of them has not grown ; the 
expansion has been so easy that the weight of great continents has 
strained our federation less than formerly that of slight colonies. 

Among the felicities of Queen Victoria this one is proper to her 
and her people. It is not a mere part of the felicity of the nine- 
teenth century ; it is an English felicity. In English history it is 
very unique, and stands out all the more against the background, 
in this respect so dark, of the Georgian era. How surprising to see 
that in this Victorian age we do not incur debt! In the Georgian 
era debt seemed a millstone that must always drag us down. 
Jacobites pointed the finger against our Revolution Settlement, as 
leading to interminable wars and ever new burdens. William was 
a glorious deliverer, but he saddled us with a European war; Marl- 
borough won victories, but the debt grew; the House of Hanover 
established itself, but the debt grew still; under Chatham we rose 
to new heights, but the debt grew faster than ever. Then followed 
our long struggle against the world in arms, and again we issued 
successful ; but, alas! could Waterloo itself console us for the 
debt as it stood in 1815? After so long an experience the disease 
might seem incurable, and yet just that was the turning-point. Just 
then we ceased to incur debt. The old burden remains; but in 
seventy-two years since the pacification the burden has not been 
increased ; it has been perceptibly diminished; and the old fatal 
propensity, which in the eighteenth century seemed irresistible, has 
been long left behind. 

And therefore it is that our expansion over such vast continents 
has been smooth and secure. LEasily, no doubt, this happiness may 
slip away from us. Let but another hostile league, like the Family 
Alliance, appear in the New World, and the eighteenth century 
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might be upon us again. But the half century of undisturbed 
expansion is now added to English history —“ the peaceful hours of 
still increase, days ordered in a wealthy peace.” And the result is 
seen in the kindly feeling which now reigns between the mother 
country and its boundless colonies. 

The same problem is set before us in this as in the Georgian era, 
the problem how to remain united. But this half century of 
suspense has diminished many difficulties, for it has introduced 
an age of vast political unions, and it has afforded us ample leisure 
for deliberation and organization. We need not now repeat the 
errors of the generation which made the American War, for we 
are not beset as they were by foreign enemies, reduced to despair 
by financial difficulties, and pressed by want of time. Ow” union 
has not been for a long time the unhappy standing cause of war 
and debt, a relation which cannot continue as it is, but must be 
ended speedily if it cannot be mended. Read Mr. Lecky’s im- 
partial and lucid narrative of the American Revolution. How 
irrational the relation of the two countries! How hollow the rhe- 
toric of the Assemblies! Only one thing is satisfactory, namely 
that our defeat was final and not long delayed, for assuredly had 
we won, or but for a long time hoped to win, we should have 
been ruined, so radically false was our position. Once more the 
Victorian era stands out in the light of contrast. In Greater Britain 
it is on the whole a period of sunshine, where assuredly we trace no 
gradual ripening of intolerable abuses, no growth of irritation and 
alienation towards war and disruption. What we trace is prosperous 
development, new communities devising for themselves institutions, 
now subdividing for convenience, now confederating for mutual 
help, without fostering religious discord, without unsatisfied political 
claims, without commercial grievances, without stain of slavery, and 
all under one benignant sceptre! The state of things is not defini- 
tive, but much time has been granted us to devise a firmer system, 
and the respite continues still. 

This long, woman’s reign, without debt, almost without war on a 
great scale, this long infancy of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Dominion of Canada, is now safely garnered up and 
added to English history. At homeits Reform Bills, its growth of 
popular government, may be diversely estimated; so to some extent 
may its literature and art ; its mere quantitative of growth, increase 
of population and production, may perhaps overwhelm and alarm, 
rather than delight us. But this smooth and prosperous expansion 
in Greater Britain suggests no such feeling; it is happy as far as 
happiness can be predicated of human affairs. 

I have exhibited it in contrast with the age that preceded it, with 
the Georgian era. The time will come for another comparison. 
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When a successor of mine, standing here in the year 1987, shall 
survey the Victorian era, he will see it in the distance “ like a fruitful 
land reposing ” behind another era of which as yet no man knows 
the aspect. He will compare it with that; he will try it by its 
consequences. What will be his judgment? It is vain to specu- 
late, but I wish I could lift at least that corner of the curtain 
which covers the destiny of Greater Britain. In the Victorian 
age Greater Britain has had no enemy. The question is, Will 
some enemy or league of enemies arise to assail Greater Britain 
in its vast extension and maturity, as the House of Bourbon 
assailed it in the former part, and Napoleon in the latter part, of 
the Georgian era? Perhaps the old colonial rivalry of the great 
European states is about to begin again. Perhaps the twentieth 
century may resemble the eighteenth rather than the nineteenth. 
It may witness great oceanic wars, sea-fights in the Pacific, 
manceuvring about Suez and Panama. 

I need not repeat here what has been so often said by alarmists about 
the changed conditions of maritime warfare, about the prodigious mari- 
time frontier which Greater Britain now exposes toan enemy, about 
the prodigious trade which would be endangered, about the depend- 
ence of these islands on foreign supplies ; nor again is this the time 
to enlarge on our actual want of preparation, on official negligence, 
on the proverbial unreadiness of England at the beginning ofa war, 
and on that dangerous rapidity of modern military operations which 
does not allow backward nations a second chance. As I said, the 
scale of everything grows vaster. If we choose to look at the darker 
side of the future, we may easily discern colossal shadows. If we 
choose to imagine a second struggle of Greater Britain against 
another House of Bourbon or another Napoleon, we must picture a 
struggle far more Titanic than that of the Georgian era, a far greater 
trial of endurance, a possibility of greater disasters as well as greater 
triumphs. But will not this happy half century, this rich seed-time 
of Greater Britain, bear fruit in such a time of trial? It has esta- 
blished between the mother country and the colonies anatural, unforced, 
rational, kindly relation. Why was the Bourbon League able to 
break that Georgian empire in pieces? Because it was wrong in 
construction, held together on the one side by an irrational preten- 
sion to regulate trade, on the other by an unreasonable demand for 
protection, and because in that artificial partnership there had accu- 
mulated a fund of ill-will, which, beginning in religious differences, 
had been augmented and embittered by all the cynicism and moral 
laxity of the age of Walpole. The Victorian era has witnessed 


another sort of accumulation, a deposit of good-will, beginning in 


the removal of irritating restraints, increased by the free operation 
of the feeling of nationality, and favoured by all those influences 
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which in this latter day heighten the sense of nationality and bring 
the ends of the earth together. Here is a natural and kindly bond, 
and it is strengthened by a vast trade which needs protecting and 
a vast emigration which needs regulating. The latest years of the 
half century have therefore witnessed experiments of organization, 
conferences, congresses, and we grow accustomed to a new kind of 
Pananglican debate very different in tone from those Georgian 
debates upon the Stamp Act. And thus the Victorian era may be 
found to have laid the foundation of a solid, permanent union, which 
no Bourbon League of the future will rashly provoke. 

I have used the Georgian era mainly as a foil to our age. Those 
wars and controversies of the eighteenth century have indeed for me 
a deep interest ; but one would hardly rank the period between 1737 
and 1787 as a whole among the more glorious passages of English 
history. We do not much cherish the memory of Walpole, Pelham, 
or Lord North, or of the heroes of the War of Jenkin’s Ears, or the 
American War. Nor was that by any means a Periclean age of 
genius and culture. But it had some of the virtues of an age of 
war. It founded under the elder Pitt a school of valour and 
heroism, and a conception of public duty raised above party, which 
carried us through our harder and longer trial. The Victorian era has 
not had so much occasion for such heroic virtues. It has been an era 
of culture, education, philanthropy, art, and science, not specially of 
patriotic heroism. It has had a serious morality, but this morality 
has not been of the Greek or Roman type. We have cultivated the 
private virtues, and we have thought much of duties to universal 
humanity. Devotion to the fatherland, duty to the State, have not 
lain so much in our way, though we sometimes show quite a religious 
sense of what we owe to our political party. If the times should 
darken again around Greater Britain, if we should again be called 
upon to hold our own against enemies, it might be necessary for us 
to form other habits of thought. <A talent for holding our own is 
precisely what the world gives us credit for. When Frenchmen 
and Germans praise the English race, they ascribe to it the virtue of 
the mastiffi—tenacity. I hope we possess this virtue still; it is 
indispensable for a great nation in circumstances like ours; but 
when we find occasion to refer to the classical examples of it, we 
shall find them in the period of the great war, that is in the latter 
part of the Georgian era. 

J. R. SEEvey. 









































HOME AFFAIRS: A NATIONAL PARTY. 


For some months past we have here written nothing of the general 
aspect of home affairs, It seemed to us worse than useless to try 
month by month to chronicle events which for the most part were 
of merely momentary importance. The spectator who keeps his 
eyes fixed upon the waves which in turn advance and recede is 
scarcely able to determine whether the tide is flowing or ebbing. 
To recognise the general drift and current of events one must hold 
one’s self somewhat aloof from particular facts, and not give way to 
frequent, minute observations. When the boy after six months’ absence, 
returns from school, every one who knew him before, recognises that 
he has grown in the interval, but, seeing him from day today, even 
his parents are not aware of any alteration in his stature. So now, 
after a long interval, we look again upon the political arena, and are 
at once struck with the change which six months have produced 
in the respective positions of the combatants. Then it seemed to 
us that the conflicting parties were of almost equal strength. We 
hoped, indeed, that the side to which all our sympathies attached us, 
would be ultimately victorious, but our hope was by no means assured, 
and we thought of the issue with gravest anxiety. In our day sym- 
pathy with suffering, pity for poverty, the desire to mitigate human 
misery, have almost in themselves become a religion, and we acknow- 
ledged ruefully that these fair passions were fighting for our opponents. 
Further, we feared the effect upon an imperfectly educated demo- 
cracy of appeals made in the name of “ equality,” “self-govern- 
ment,” etc., etc. And above all we dreaded the impassioned 
rhetoric and the power of presenting his case so as to move the 
populace, which we knew Mr. Gladstone could command. These 
considerations influenced us so greatly that we took into account, as 
one of the main factors of the problem, the advanced age of the great 
protagonist. For this we have since been blamed unduly. When 
engaged in a desperate struggle, one would be foolish not to consider 
every power and every possible weakness of the adversary. Besides, 
it appeared to us that Mr. Gladstone’s policy was emphatically the 
policy of an old man, of one who was inclined to push the general 
tendencies, which had in the past conducted him to victory, to 
extremes ; of one intent upon playing for a high stake, inasmuch as it 
was probably the last he could ever risk. So we weighed the matter 
and were on the whole inclined to “desperate hope.” For on our side 
we had not only powerful allies; we had, also, the strong practical 
instincts of an imperial race; we had, above all, the passions of 
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patriotism and national pride, which, we had good reason to believe, 
were growing daily in intensity. 

On the whole the opposing forces, we thought, were not unequally 
matched. Now as we look again upon the field of home politics we 
are struck by the fact that the battle is almost over and the victory 
all but won. The right, as we think, has manifestly gained ground 
“all along the line.” 

In confirmation of the truth of this view we could adduce not a 
few important facts. We could speak of the St. Austell election when 
the Gladstonian majority was enormously decreased. We could point 
to the ill-success of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Wales, and of the address 
presented to him as from the Liberals of Cardiff, which was afterwards 
repudiated by the most influential of them. We could mention, too, 
the prodigious success of the Radical Union which was founded by 
Mr. Chamberlain and which is now winning more than 15,000 adhe- 
rents per week, and we could go on to show that the Liberal 
Unionist organization is growing no less rapidly. But there are 
two facts in this connection which, it seems to us, outweigh all others 
in significance. The first concerns the recent debates in the House 
upon the Crimes Bill. Every one who knows the British House of 
Commons knows how jealously it has always guarded the privileges 
which assure freedom of debate. Hardly did the present House, 
some four months ago, consent to adopt a mitigated closure; but 
only three months afterwards the very same House put in force a 
form of closure never before heard of or imagined—a closure by 
which nearly the whole of an intricate measure affecting the personal 
freedom of citizens, was passed in half an hour, and the majority 
supporting this innovation was more than half as large again as the 
Government can usually command. When pressed vigorously the 
Gladstonians manifestly lack cohesion; a large number of them 
abandon the field, even when their position is exceptionally strong. 

This fact demands some explanation, and it is curious to notice how 
any attempt at explaining it ends by establishing its importance. At 
first blush it would seem that the combination of Gladstonians and 
Parnellites must in the nature of things be stronger in proportion to 
its numbers than the combination of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists. First of all, leaving out of sight for the moment the 
question of Home Rule, it is certain that the Parnellites are toa man 
Radical in their opinions. They would all vote for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church, the abolition of the House of Lords, the intro- 
duction of a graduated income-tax, which should fall with extreme 
severity upon the very rich; in fact they are all democrats, with a 
keen desire to win a larger share of this world’s goods, both for 
themselves and for the masses whom they represent. Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Dillon, Morley and Healy, Labouchere and T. P. O'Connor, 
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Conybeare and Tanner find themselves in sympathy upon nearly 
every political and social question. Then, too, another large section 
of Gladstonians, represented by Sir W. V. Harcourt, Messrs. Mun- 
della and Shaw-Lefevre, that section, we mean, which found salvation 
by means of an extraordinarily rapid conversion to Home Rule, can 
scarcely, for very shame’s sake, forswear the brand-new convictions 
which they embraced with such transcendent enthusiasm. Their 
“faith unfaithful keeps them falsely true.”” The union, then, of seven 
out of every ten Gladstonians with the Parnellites may be expected 
to surviveallshocks. Yet the Parliamentary majority to which we have 
above alluded proves to demonstration that there are a certain number 
of Gladstonians—men probably of no very strong views or very great 
ability—who are dissatisfied with their position. On more than one 
occasion lately these men have found it impossible to approve the 
methods or support the measures of their new allies. Or, perchance, 
finding that the current of public opinion is making strongly against 
them, they are minded to spare useless efforts. What then, we are 
constrained to ask, has influenced public opinion so profoundly that 
these men can no longer brave it? Several causes have, in our judg- 
ment, concurred to this end. But chief amongst them has, un- 
doubtedly, been the appearance of a series of articles entitled “ Par- 
nellism and Crime” which have recently been published by the Times, 
and which have profoundly discredited the Parnellite members and 
the Parnellite movement in the eyes of the English electorate. For 
whatever faults Englishmen may have, they are not Jesuitical. 
They do not believe that the end justifies the means, that evil 
may be done in order that good may be brought to the birth, 
and these articles on “ Parnellism and Crime ” have taught English- 
men that many leaders of the Parnellite party have been so 
closely connected with criminals that it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that they winked at, if indeed they did not assist, 
their proceedings. These articles, as Mr. Bright has recognised, 
judge the Parnellites by their own admissions and by the statements 
made by their own organs in the press, and so they have borne in 
upon the English mind a complete distrust of that party and of its 
supporters. But it may be said: “ At least the letter published by 
the Times, which purported to have been written by Mr. Parnell, 
and which approved of the Phenix Park murders, cannot be 
authentic.” And if we ask, Why, then, does not Mr. Parnell pro- 
secute the Times for libel and recover heavy damages? we are met by 
the answer that Mr. Parnell cannot trust his case toan English jury. 
But it has been pointed out, and first by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
that Mr. Parnell can prosecute the Zimes in Dublin if he pleases, and 
get his cause tried by a jury of Irishmen, almost to a man his personal 
adherents. Then, too, in support of the authenticity of that letter, one 
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hears on good authority that after the Phonix Park assassinations Mr. 
Parnell went about London in a state of uncontrollable fear. He 
was afraid of the storm of ignorant passion he had done his best to 
rouse ; he was afraid of the more desperate adherents of his own cause, 
and may well therefore have sought in private to conciliate the men 
whom in public he had been compelled by the irresistible pressure of 
English opinion to denounce. Mr. Parnell will not, it seems, entrust 
his cause even. to an Irish jury; Mr. Parnell had very good 
reasons for writing such a letter; the Times can be relied upon 
not to iterate and reiterate unfounded and dangerous statements. 
Really the probabilities seem all to make one way. However this 
may be, it is certain that the articles on “ Parnellism and Crime ” 
have profoundly affected the English mind. Let us consider one 
proof of this assertion. The first article of the series passed almost 
without notice; then one and afterwards another provincial paper 
began to reproduce them, till now every paper throughout the country 
deals with them as they appear, at less or greater length. We think 
these publications by far the most important factor in the manifest 
decline of the Gladstonian party. Next comes the obstruction 
practised by the more thorough-going Gladstonians in Parliament, 
and last but not least the speeches made recently by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Wales. After appealing to the Welsh national feeling 
as distinct from the English, it only remains for him now to go to 
Cornwall and appeal to the Cornish men as Celts and urge them to 
defend the rights and privileges of their race against the dominant 
Saxondom. Reading his speeches one would imagine that Mr. 
Gladstone thought, in defiance of the ascertained laws of develop- 
ment, that the smaller the social organism, the more perfect it is. 
Seemingly he would split England up again into village-communes, 
and divide Scotland among the clans and Ireland among a thousand 
petty chieftains. Six months ago we looked upon Mr. Gladstone as 
a host in himself, as the mainstay of any party to which he might 
lend the magic of his personality and the splendour of his rhetoric. 
Now we are forced to look upon him as a source of weakness— 
a broken reed, fated to pierce the hand that leans upon it. 
And so it seems to us, that the letters on “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and the ill-advised, fatuous utterances of Mr. Gladstone, together 
with Parnellite obstruction in the House have alienated not a few 
of the dissentient Liberals, and changed an important into an 
unimportant and discredited minority. 

But the other fact to which we would draw attention in support 
of our belief that the battle is practically over, and that the 
Unionists have won more completely than could have been 
anticipated six months ago, is simply the converse of the decline of 
the Separatists, a manifest growth, that is, in the cohesion and influ- 
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ence of the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. At the begin- 
ning of the struggle our weakest point was that the Unionist 
cause depended on forces allied mainly by common dislike to 
one measure and at variance upon nearly all other political 
questions. Our opponents drew hope from their belief, plausible 
enough at the time, that Mr. Chamberlain would find it impossible 
to live in the same camp with Lord Salisbury; and when Lord 
Randolph Churchill abandoned office, not a few thought that the 
beginning of the end was at hand. But then Mr. Goschen—a 
Liberal, if ever there was one, by principle and temper—joined the 
Conservative Government, and it was known that he did so with the 
full approval of Lord Hartington and the other Liberal Unionist 
leaders. After this, it is true, Mr. Chamberlain made a great 
effort to try and bring about a_ reconciliation between the 
Liberal Unionists and the Gladstonians, but the utter failure 
of the attempt only served to show how wide the breach already 
was, and how impossible it was to bridge it over, even tem- 
porarily. ‘Pressure from the outside,” as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has taught us, tends to bring about a closer cohesion between 
the units which compose any organism. And so every day 
the party strife has lasted has tended to bind the Liberal Unionists 
more closely to the Conservatives. Every day these two parties are 
drawing closer and closer together with infinite advantage to the 
cause of good government. No one can deny that within the last 
year the Conservative Party has been profoundly Liberalised. In 
fact the old Tory party has altogether ceased to exist. This was 
inevitable. There is no constituted democracy on earth in which a 
party exists, who oppose change as long as possible merely because it 
is change. In the flood of an extended suffrage no Tory can find rest 
for the sole of his foot. In America, in Italy, in France, in our 
colonies there is no party which can even be called Conservative in 
the old sense of the word, as Eldon or Croker would have understood 
it. As the suffrage in England has been widened so the Conserva- 
tive party has been gradually growing more and more Liberal, but 
the process was a slow one till within the last year, when, thanks 
partly to Lord Randolph Churchill, partly to the personal influence 
of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, the Conservative party 
has been forced to take up almost precisely the position which was 
held by advanced English Liberals ten years ago. In this very 
Parliament (1) the present Conservative Government so-called has 
accepted the principle of compulsory allotments. (2) Lord Salis- 
bury now acknowledges that the rights of the poor in their endow- 
ments should be protected. (3) The principle of free education has 
been admitted by some of the Conservative leaders, and notably by 
Lord Randolph Churchill. (4) Not a few of the Conservative 
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leaders are prepared to extend the principle of graduated taxation. 
(5) Many of them in private have expressed themselves in favour 
of a reform of the Upper House. 

The advanced Liberalism of the present Conservative party can 
scarcely need more complete proof than is afforded by a mere 
reference to the Irish Land Act which they have already introduced 
into the House of Lords. By this Act they propose to extend the 
benefits of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881 to the large class of 
Irish leaseholders ; an interference with free-contract rights far too 
flagrant for Mr. Gladstone to accept four short years ago. Further 
they intend to allow any tenant who may be in arrears with his rent 
to apply to the County Court for stay of eviction. And they pur- 
pose to give the courts full powers to stay evictions, to forgive 
the tenant his arrears, and to fix a fair rent, in any and every case 
as may seem to be just. The wit of man could scarcely devise a 
more profoundly Liberal Act than this, or one which more completely 
protects the poorest tenant against the avarice and cruelty of the 
worst of landlords. 

It goes without saying that this transformation of the Conservative 
party has been noticed by the abler of our public men. Some of 
them have done much to hasten the process; and naturally enough 
these men were the first to see those further results which the 
Liberalisation of the Conservative party renders possible. 

To Mr. Chamberlain, in the first place, is due the praise of having 
drawn public attention to the Conservative change of front. And 
he, too, was the first to accept the new situation, and with masterly 
skill and boldness to show the English people what might be made of 
it. Speaking on June Ist in the Midland Institute, at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Chamberlain asserted, “ in all seriousness and in all sadness,” 
that “the cleavage of the ranks of the Liberal party has become 
complete and irretrievable.”” Alluding then to the Gladstonian 
Liberals and to the support which they have recently rendered to 
Parnellite obstruction in the House of Commons, he spoke of their 
progress downward as having been “easy and rapid.” “In 1886 
they became Gladstonians, accepting as an inspired revelation the 
new gospel of disruption, and in 1887 they are Parnellites.” Mr. 
Chamberlain then proceeded, in words which are likely to become 
memorable in the history of English Parliamentary government : 


‘“We have to face this altered condition of things, unparalleled in the 
political history of the country. We have to see if it be not possible after the 
wreck of the Liberal party to form some new combination no less anxious for 
progressive reforms upon all social and political subjects than the great Liberals 
of the past, and no less determined than they were to resist anarchy in every 
form, to maintain the integrity of the kingdom and the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. We shall be taunted, I suppose, with alliance with the Tories. At least 
our allies will be English gentlemen, and not subsidised agents of a foreign 
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conspiracy. But I look beyond mere party designation. The Government 
may be Tory, but if its measures are Liberal I am prepared to discuss them on 
their merits and without regard to past controversy. They offer us a pro- 
gramme of reform which two years ago a Liberal would have accepted with 
enthusiasm ; now it is a section of the Liberal party which is making the 
accomplishment of the reforms impossible. Our old party names have lost their 
force and meaning. It may be our duty to discard them and to find others 
which will better represent the facts of the situation. There is one party in 
this country which is greater, more numerous, and more influential than Tory 
or Liberal, and that is the party of the Union ; and so long as national interests 
are endangered it is to that party that our allegiance is due, and it is to that 
party that it will be offered and paid.” 


In this speech, delivered on June Ist to the members of the 
National Radical Union, Mr. Chamberlain, as we have seen, dwelt 
upon the fact that, as “ our old party names have lost their force and 
meaning, it may be our duty to discard them and to find others.” 
Speaking a fortnight later, on June 14th, in Willis’s Rooms, to the 
members of the Liberal Union, Mr. Chamberlain strikes again the 
same note with even greater clearness :— 


‘‘The Dartford speech of Lord Randolph Churchill, made at a time when he 
was a prominent member of the Government, and confirmed by several sub- 
sequent speeches of some of his colleagues, sounded the death knell of the old 
reactionary Tory policy; and I confess that I do not think it is altogether im- 
possible that the great social questions and problems of our time which most 
urgently demand solution, should receive satisfactory settlement at the hands of 
a national party, which should exclude only the extreme sections of the party 
of reaction on the one hand, and the party of anarchy on the other.” 


The appeal made in these speeches to the patriotism and common 
sense of Englishmen, and particularly of English Conservatives, did 
not long await a response. Speaking at Trowbridge on June the 
18th, Lord Randolph Churchill first drew the attention of his hearers 
to the fact enunciated by Mr. Chamberlain, and supported by Lord 
Hartington, that ‘‘the separation between the Liberal Unionists and 
Mr. Gladstone was final.” Lord Randolph then proceeded to deal 
with what may emphatically be called “the new departure : ”— 


‘*Mr. Chamberlain went farther, and advocated in the same speech at Bir- 
mingham, and in another speech which he made in London, in a very general 
and guarded manner, but still sufficiently distinct for them to take notice of it, 
a process which, if carried into effect, would weld together, by indissoluble 
bonds, both sections of the Unionist army, so as to confront with greater effect 
the policy of repeal, and to form what he described not unnaturally as ‘a great 
national party.’ That to his mind was the great national feature of the 
moment, and it must have a great effect upon the fortunes of Parliament and 
the empire. He spoke, of course, only as an outsider, with no official know- 
ledge. He only spoke to them on what he saw in the newspapers and what he 
noticed of proceedings in Parliament, but he felt certain that the feature of the 
situation which he put before them was a marked one, and of the highest 
importance. What was the logical effect of that? It was that the reasons and 
the causes which prevented the Liberal Unionists from joining the other sec- 
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tion of the Unionist party—the other great majority of the Unionist party— 
in the practical part of Government no longer operated, and he thought they 
were within measurable distance of an Administration which should represent 
and possess the confidence of the entire Unionist forces throughout the United 
Kingdom. What was the logical effect of this? It meant that Mr. Gladstone’s 
game wasup... . .A defensive and an offensive alliance between such great 
powers as the two sections of the Unionist party would be an irresistible com- 
bination.” 


For his part, then, Lord Randolph Churchill has accepted at once 
and cordially “the new departure.” He hails with enthusiasm the 
formation of a coalition government of a reconstituted Unionist and 
National Party, and with characteristic boldness proceeds in the 
same speech to defend his position with some striking reasons. Lord 
Randolph continued :— 


‘*Mr. Chamberlain had discovered, what he believed the great mass of the 
people discovered long ago, that there was within the Tory party a great fund 
of popular sympathy—sympathy with the wishes of the people, and that there 
was nothing whatever in the principles of the Tory party which could prevent 
that fund of popular sympathy from making itself felt and having effect given 
to its will, and that no class prejudices, no fossil influences of any sort or kind, 
would be allowed to overlay, or conceal, or prevent the fund of popular 
sympathy from being asserted. The Tories, too, had found out something. He 
thought they had found out—and, indeed, they had publicly acknowledged, not 
only independent members of party, but absolute leaders in official positions 
—that there was a great deal in the policy which Mr. Chamberlain advocated, 
and that there was nothing in a great deal of the policy which Mr. Chamberlain 
preached at this time which should cause between them any sharp or dividing 
differences of opinion. Was thatsoor not? Take the case of allotments. They 
would remember what was preached about allotments two years ago, and they 
would remember that that was not approved of by the Tories at the time; 
while on Thursday night last the House of Lords read a second time a Bill 
which gave effect to the allotment policy propounded by Mr. Chamberlain.” 


That the idea, first promulgated by Mr. Chamberlain, has found 
acceptance at the hands of most careful and judicious politicians, is 
proven by Lord Hartington’s speech at Blackburn on June 25. Lord 
Hartington said :— 


‘* We have heard a good deal lately about the possibility of the formation of 
a party distinct from any of those which now exist—a party which shall be 
really national in the true sense of the word; a party which shall be as far 
removed from old and bigoted and obstructive Toryism as it is removed from 
the doctrines of anarchy and revolution which have unfortunately found favour 
with some—lI hope at present only a small portion—of the Liberal party. We 
hear of the possibility of the creation of a National party, which shall make a 
strenuous and a successful effort to deal with some of those great questions of 
national importance which have so long been hanging up, to the great distress 
and grief of a large portion of the population; a party which shall, while 
upholding law and order and a firm government in every part of the United 
Kingdom, be as anxious and strenuous as the Liberal party in its best times 
has ever been to remove and redress grievances and bring up the legislation 
of the day to the requirements of the present age. I cannot say whether the 
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formation of such a party is only a dream which is being indulged in by some, 
or whether it is destined soon to become a reality. . . . Whatever the National 
party in the future may be, it will be, I venture to say, to a great extent a 
Liberal party.”’ 


Just as we are not inclined to disregard such important pro- 
nouncements as these of Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the Marquis of Hartington, so, too, we are not minded to 
attribute to any three men, however able, popular, and judicious, 
the power of founding a new party, if the new party be not in sym- 
pathy with the wishes of the people. But we believe that the idea 
of “anational party” has been in “the air” for many years; and we 
have good reason to know that the idea has already taken root in 
many minds throughout the country. The experiences of the last 
five years have disgusted intelligent Englishmen with the system of 
party government. As the Prince Consort saw and said, this system 
has been upon its trial, and to-day most of us are inclined to acknow- 
ledge with Carlyle that it has stood the trial very badly. 

For nearly half a century now, one party, the Conservative, has 
represented exclusively the prudence and patriotism of the English 
people. Whoever possessed the historical sense, whoever loved the 
traditions of the past and thought with pride upon the possible future 
of our race, has given his support to the Conservatives. On the 
other hand the Liberals have represented the English desire to move 
with the times, and the English love of moderate reforms pointed to 
a finer issue by the special resolve to raise the condition of the poor 
and to relieve the wretchedness of the miserable. From the 
sharply-marked opposition of the two parties has come a_per- 
petual and dangerous oscillation. The Liberal party, occupied 
chiefly with questions of domestic legislation, have scarcely had 
any other foreign policy than such as was consistent with a love 
of peace, and this purely sentimental love of peace has again and again 
encouraged foreign aggression. Their repeated failures, too, in the 
field of foreign politics have led the Liberals more than once to try 
to recover the ground they had lost, by some striking reform in the 
sphere of home-politics wherein they knew their strength. And so 
they have pressed through hasty and ill-considered measures of 
reform. On the other hand the Conservatives when in power have 
felt compelled to justify their raison d’étre and satisfy at all costs 
those imperial instincts of the race which the Liberals had starved. 
Accordingly they have engaged us more than once in costly wars for 
which there was no sufficient justification. And in their home policy 
the Conservatives have steadfastly conciliated English prudence and 
outraged English common sense by opposing all volowent: Tn all human 
lilies advance is undulatory, and, above all, in government a certain 
oscillation is inevitable, but surely every one is agreed that this 
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oscillation should be reduced to a minimum instead of being increased 
to a maximum as has been the case in our system of party government 
when founded upon a democratic electorate. For the democracy 
hopes much and fears little, consequently it desires strongly, and, 
conscious of its strength, is resolved to have its wishes carried out. 
Now, therefore, the time is come and the opportunity offers itself to 
found a national party which shall be representative not only of the rich 
but of the poor, representative of this English people asa whole, with 
its love of tradition and its prudence as well as its practical instincts, 
its love of progress, its delight in the new achievements of a new time. 
Such a party, we may hope, will present a bold front to every foreign 
foe while seeking to bring about a closer union wi‘). our colonies. 
It will neither neglect the national defences, nor forget that its chief 
task is to raise and educate the poor, increasing their amusements, and 
humanising their lives; it will listen to the thinkers and make pro- 
vision for a system of secondary education ; it will hearken, also, to 
the wise, practical men, and will provide for efficient technical 
instruction. Such a party, we say, would seek to bind our Empire 
together in one whole by the ties of love and interest, while defend- 
ing the uttermost fringe of it from foreign aggression ; it would, also, 
seek to adapt our laws and institutions to the requirements of the 
new time ; neither refusing to cut off the decayed branches nor con- 
senting to put the axe to the root of the tree. 

To bring about the formation of this new party only one thing is 
needful, that the Conservatives should place patriotism above party. 
Again and again in the past twelve months Lord Salisbury has shown 
that he was willing to do this. He offered the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer to Mr. Goschen, and the Premiership to Lord Hartington. 
Now it is needful for him to go one step further. Let him once for 
all give up the badge and name of Conservative; let him admit 
explicitly what he has again and again implicitly confessed, that the 
triumphs of this last year are due to Unionists and not to Con- 
servatives. Under this name the party of ordered freedom and of 
patriotism can go on from victory to victory. In the Unionist or 
National party neither Mr. Chamberlain, nor Lord Hartington, nor 
Sir Henry James will refuse to enroll himself. The decision lies 
with Lord Salisbury and with Lord Salisbury alone. 

Let him call together a conference of the best men of his own 
party and invite the ablest Liberal Unionists to meet them. He 
will now find it possible, we speak advisedly, to complete the work 
which he began six months ago; he can now reconstitute the 
Unionist party under his own leadership, whereas six months 
ago he failed to do this, even although with rare self-abnegation, 
he then offered to serve under Lord Hartington. And it 
surely needs no arguments to show that the coalition Govern- 
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ment which is at present practicable, while affording a pledge for 
the maintenance of the best interests of the Conservative party, will 
be to a great extent, as Lord Hartington said in the speech we quoted 
above, “Liberal” in aim and method. Of course differences of 
opinion will arise when Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen are acting together, but the events of 
the last half-year have shown that such differences admit of com- 
promise when the men concerned are minded to place the interests of 
their country above party interests and personal ambitions. 


A few words may here be added concerning the recent evictions at 
Bodyke. W. would begin by asserting that nothing whatever 
can be said in ucfence of the character of Colonel O’Callaghan as a 
landlord. Mr. Waddy’s recent speech in the House of Commons 
proved conclusively that in the quarter of a century which preceded 
Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881, Colonel O’Callaghan had again 
and again raised the rents of his tenants, in outrage of all justice 
and of all right. It would be impossible to use too strong language 
in reprobation of such conduct as Colonel O’Callaghan’s was through- 
out this long period. But still it must be acknowledged that the 
indictment of the Government preferred by Messrs. Waddy and 
Pease broke down completely at the most important point. It is now of 
small use to inquire whether or not Colonel O’Callaghan rack-rented 
his tenantry in the most shameful manner prior to 1881. The real 
question is whether the judicial rents exacted from his tenantry 
since 1882 have or have not been unfair. This point Messrs. Waddy 
and Pease left untouched. Let us admit, however, that the judicial 
rents fixed five years ago are now too high, still it cannot be denied 
that Colonel O’Callaghan through his agents offered the tenants a 
reduction of these judicial rents amounting roughly to 20 percent. In 
view of this fact we are inclined to think that although Colonel 
O’Callaghan may not have been justified morally in evicting the tenants 
whom by a long course of previous extortion he had reduced to penury, 
still the executive government could not rightly refuse to aid him to 
regain possession of his land on the non-payment of the rents which 
the Land Courts had fixed as fair. No remedial legislation can possibly 
be de post facto. Nocharge therefore can be made against the present 
Government in reference to the evictions at Bodyke. As we have 
shown in what we have said above, the Government Land Act, long 
ago introduced into the House of Lords, was expressly framed in 
order to mitigate any harshness which might arise from the collec- 
tion of judicial rents. This Act, if any legislation could, would have 
assisted the tenants at Bodyke to keep possession of their holdings. 
And this Act would long ago have become law were it not 
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for the obstructive tactics employed during the present session by 
the Parnellites and Gladstonians in the House of Commons. 

But still it may be urged that the Government should have first 
introduced its remedial legislation, and afterwards, if necessary, 
proceeded with the Crimes Bill. It might be sufficient, in reply to 
this objection, to retort that this was not the course adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone when he was in power. But besides, is it not certain 
that under the rule of the National League no remedial legislation 
would have been allowed a fair field? At any rate Mr. Gladstone 
found this to be the case in the past, and bitterly complained of it. 
What then shall be said of the action of those men—Parnellite 
members and Parnellite supporters who for their own private ends 
are determined to foment public disorders as here at Bodyke ? 
And what shall be said of their unhappy dupes, the Irish pea- 
santry, who allow themselves to be evicted rather than pay rents 
which have been fixed by impartial Commissioners, and which, too, 
in many cases they are well able to pay ; dupes who think that their 
country’s interest can be served by their dishonesty? It is the 
fashion in these days to quote Burke ; let us hear, then, what Burke 
would have said to the Parnellite leaders and to their followers. 


Speaking in the House of Commons Burke said— 


**T have incurred the odium of gentlemen in this House for not paying 
sufficient regard to men of ample property. When, indeed, the smallest rights 
of the poorest people in the kingdom are in question, I would set my face 
against any act of pride and power countenanced by the highest that are in it; 
and if it should come to the last extremity, and to a contest of blood, God 
forbid! God forbid!—my part is taken; I would take my fate with 
the poor, the low, and feeble. But if these people came to turn their liberty 
into a cloak for maliciousness, and to seek a privilege of exemption, not from 
power, but from the rules of morality and virtuous discipline, then I would 
join my hand to make them feel the force which a few, united in a good cause, 
have over a multitude of the profligate and ferocious.” 
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BURMA AND THE BURMESE. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty REvIEw. 


Sir,—It appears to me that some remarks on the religion and customs 
of the Burmese, a people with which our own is now at warfare, will not 
be out of place at the present moment, and will perhaps interest general 
readers, and those whose travels have not led their steps to so distant a 
land. 

Burma is probably only known to them geographically, as a mere 
name, and they are doubtless also quite unacquainted with the inner life 
of this remarkable and lively people, who by their courtesy, vivacity, love 
of amusement and dress, have well merited the title given to them, of 
‘the French of the East.” I shall endeavour in this letter to give a few 
of the salient points that strike the observation of strangers residing in 
this beautiful and interesting country. All who have held any intercourse 
with the Burmese can testify to the above-mentioned characteristics, as 
well as to their more sterling qualities of great friendship amongst them- 
selves, and the most open-handed hospitality to strangers, combined with 
singular artistic and dramatic talent, great industry, and love of the 
literature of their own country, as well as of foreign writings that have 
been translated by their ‘‘ poungyes,” or priests. So widely spread is 
their thirst for knowledge, that even amongst the poorest classes it is an 
exception to find any who cannot both read and write. The women, also, 
are all carefully educated, and share all their husband’s councils and 
labours, and are a ruling power in their own houses, not mere puppets 
and inanities as in most Oriental nations. I have spoken of their good 
qualities, but there is naturally a reverse to the shield; and it is 
to be deplored that the reverse of the Burmese character is a dark 
contrast to the bright picture presented by the good qualities to which 
I have referred. They are inquisitive, petulant, thieving, and totally 
ignorant of the beauty of truth and of the laws of honesty. Below 
their engaging exterior the Burmese are one of the most cruel, the most 
treacherous, and the most barbarous of nations, in all their actions towards 
those to whom they bear a personal enmity, or with whom they are at 
warfare. In times of revolution or war they throw off all their superficial 
gentleness, and indolent elegant languor, and become like ‘ ravening 
wolves,” bloodthirsty, wicked, and savage to a horrible degree, far excel- 
ling in this particular any other Oriental nation. 

In domestic life, however, they are simple and regular in their habits, 
cleanly, and rigidly observant of their religious tenets and ceremonies. 
Give the Burmese their cheroots, their diet of fish, rice, and fruit ad 
libitum, and you grant them their heart’s desire; they will sleep and 
smoke alternately, with fitful periods of work, all day long; but even 
working as they do in this spasmodic fashion it is wonderful to see their 
amazing handicraft and the amount of work they get through, in spite of 
such apparent laziness. All classes and ages neal, even infants of four 
years old—boys, girls, men, and women are never to be seen without the 
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unfailing cheroot, either between their lips or stuck through the lobe of 
their ears, ready for use, a custom that has a most singular and unbecom- 
ing appearance, the hole in the ear having been gradually enlarged by 
use from their birth upwards. 

Asarule the women are more industrious than the men, and do all 
the hard labour of porterage, felling of trees, lading of vessels, kc. On 
a journey the women of the family will carry all the household loads, 
whilst the man may be seen, as a ‘‘true lord of creation,” walking 
along at his ease, cheroot between his lips, and quaintly carved walking- 
stick in his hand, urging on his wife’s and his daughter’s lagging steps. 
Polygamy is allowed in Burma, but it is a practice that is being rapidly 
discontinued amongst the lower and middle-class ranks of life, and is 
almost entirely confined to the rich ‘‘ upper ten thousand” and the royal 
family. The costume worn by the Burmese is of the gayest colours and 
most startling patterns, but accords well with the clear beauty of the 
climate and the picturesque background of the luxuriant verdure of the 
country. The men wear a silk or cotton jacket styled the engie, and a sort 
of sheet wrapped round the body, from the waist downwards, called the 
putso ; it reaches to the knee, and is five yards long, the end being drawn 
through the legs in front and tucked up into the waistband in a similar 
fashion to the Indian dhotie or loin-cloth. On their heads they wear a 
small white, close-fitting muslin puggree or turban, or a gaudy silk ban- 
dana handkerchief, called a gounboung. The women wear the same jacket 
as the men, but instead of the putso they wear a garment called the héa- 
mein, a sort of petticoat with a slit up one side, which exposes the entire 
leg to view, a dress which to European eyes appears most immodest, but 
is not so reckoned by the wearers. It is said that this fashion was 
instituted by one of their queens, who considered that it set off the beauty 
of the women, and kept alive their attractions in the hearts and eyes of 
recalcitrant and negligent husbands. 

From their earliest youth the Burmese men tattoo their legs, from the 
thighs down to the knees, with designs both floral and animal, and 
puncture the upper part of their bodies with numerous round holes, into 
which they rub vermilion powder. This operation is such, that opium 
is often administered to deaden the agonising pain that it causes, and I 
have heard that deaths frequently ensue from gangrenous inflammation, 
the result of these punctures. But there is a proverb which says, ‘ Il faut 
souffrir pour étre bel,” and the admiration and envy excited afterwards 
may perhaps compensate these victims of vanity for the tortures to which 
the decoration subjected them. The tattooing is effected by the juice of 
a plant which stains the designs an inky black. 

The Burmese are a sober people, although occasionally addicted to an 
immoderate use of opium, which they smoke as the Chinese do. It is 
very rare to see a drunken man staggering about the streets of any of the 
great cities or towns, except on some special day of festivity, when a 
bottle of ‘‘ British brandy,’’ or Glenlivat whisky, is indulged in as a 
particular treat—these two liquors being as highly appreciated by the 
Burmese as they are by their fellow-tipplers in the West. 

Although their religion is of a complex and mystic nature, the 
Burmese do not hold to much ceremony or show in their religious and 
social customs. Marriage is a purely civil rite, no priestly aid being 
called in, or considered necessary, ‘‘ to tie the bond;” as the consent of the 
parents on either side is all that is requisite to either contracting party. 
Some old woman acts as ‘“‘ go-between,” and arranges the match, and 
introduces the young people to each other, after which the bridegroom 
supplies the bride’s trousseau, consisting of baskets of clothes and offer- 
ings of jewellery and household furniture. Following on this a great feast 
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is held in the house of the bride’s parents, at which an inordinate amount 
of tea is drunk, and the bridegroom, in addition presents the bride with 
a large packet of ‘‘ pickled tea,” or hlapet from Thein-nee, and then, with 
much singing and dancing and capering the company separate to the sound 
of the beating of drums and blowing of horns, making night hideous, and 
driving away all sleep from the pillows of luckless Europeans who happen 
to reside near the scene of the espousals. Divorce is equally easy in 
the simplicity of its decisions and arrangements, amongst this strange and 
careless people. Were their system adopted in our own courts we should 
be spared many a trial that drags out its weary length from day to day. 
When sufficient reason has been assigned for the separation (and a very 
small and absurd one often suffices) the husband and wife are made to 
sit down on the floor, each with a lighted candle in front of them. Which- 
ever candle burns down and goes out first, he or she who sits opposite to 
it must at once rise and leave the house, whether he or she be the guilty 
party or no, and the house and its contents become at once and irrevocably 
the property of the one whose candle burns longest, the departing one 
carrying away only the clothes that he or she may be wearing. This 
decision seems rather unfair, but no appeal has ever been made once 
the separation has been effected, and the parting is considered as final, 
and either party free to marry again as soon as he or she chooses. In 
former days, up to the beginning of the present century, matrimonial 
infidelity was punished with stoning, maiming, and horrible tortures ; the 
decision by candle now prevails all over the kingdom. A Burmese funeral 
is a picturesque sight, and with its long procession of professional wailing 
women recalls the ‘‘keening” of Irish funerals and wakes. The 
poorer classes bury the bodies of their relatives, but the rich burn them 
on a funeral pyre, with spices and perfumed woods, firing off a rocket at 
the end of the ceremony, as symbolical of the soul’s flight to heaven. 

The religion of the Burmese is of the form known as the Buddhist; they 
worship a supreme being under the appellation of Bouddhd-Godémd, and 
a host of minor spirits or genii under the names of Ndt, Rupd, Arupd, 
and Chima. Also they hold the doctrines of transmigration, purgatory, 
eternal punishment, and Nieban, or the perfect state, a sort of sublime 
indifference, as depicted on the countenances of their colossal idols and 
images, which are of the remotest antiquity, and may be seen in their 
cities, as well as buried in the gloomy forests that surround their prin- 
cipal monasteries. They hold that the earth is a flat plain, and the sun 
a ball composed of particles of gold and crystal grains, and followed in its 
course by eight planets of similar form and structure. Monastic and 
conventual life and priestly celibacy are upheld as the “ perfect way” to 
the ‘‘ perfect life,” and children are taken to the priests or poungyes to be 
taught the commandments as soon as ever they learn to speak. These 
commandments are ten in number, and are as follow :— 

I. From the meanest insect up to man, thou shalt kill no animal 
whatever. 

II. Thou shalt not steal. 

IIT. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

IV. Thou shalt utter no falsehood. 

Y. Thou shalt drink neither wine nor anything that will intoxicate, 
nor eat opium, nor any other inebriating drug, nor shalt thou quarrel. 

VI. Thou shalt not use harsh and indignant language. 

VII. Thou shalt not use idle and superfluous talk. 

VIII. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods. 

IX. Thou shalt not envy thy neighbour his wife, nor his concubine, 
nor desire his death or his misfortune. 
X. Thou shalt not follow the doctrine of any false gods. And he who 
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abstains from these sins wi!l continually increase in virtue, till at length 
he will become worthy of beholding God, and hearing His great voice. 

Much more might be related of the manners and customs of this 
interesting and ancient nation, and of the mysterious myths and tenets 
of their extraordinary cult of Bouddha-Godama, but space forbids further 
enlargement on this prolific theme. 

Trusting that you may be able to find space for this letter, 

I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
FiorENcE Layarp. 





THE WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE AND PROVIDENT LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—Are you willing to give space in your paper to an appeal for 
sympathy and help on behalf of a society which for twelve years past has 
been working obscurely and patiently among women who earn their liveli- 
hood at different trades, both in London and in the Provinces ? 

In 1874 the Women’s Protective and Provident League was established 
in London, mainly by the exertions of the wife of Mr. Paterson, a cabinet- 
maker. The object of the League was to organize ‘‘ protective” and “ pro- 
vident ” trade societies among working women: “ protective,” in the sense 
of doing all that can be done to secure the highest wages for women’s 
work that the market will offer; and ‘‘ provident,” in the sense usually 
implied in the objects and aims of a “‘ provident society,” that is, the 
collection of small sums weekly, from which members may draw out 
“benefit”? when they are sick or out of work. The intention was, 
that every trade in which women’s labour is employed should have its 
women’s trades union, formed for the most legitimate of all purposes, to 
find out the market value of their work (many a woman is earning less 
money than her work is worth in the open market, to which alone and un- 
helped she can never gain access); and secondly, to give to working 
women, out of their own thrift, a small weekly sum, to stand between 
them and the despair of utter poverty, when bad trade or sickness deprives 
them of the possibility of earning anything. This was the work under- 
taken by Mrs. Paterson with a patient courage that won the admiration 
of all who knew her. It was both obscure and difficult, obscure because 
no means were taken to make it generally known—there was no reason 
then for doing so—and difficult because it was an appeal to those who 
were poor by compulsion to become still poorer by choice, in order to be 
independent of public charity, and in order that one class of temptations 
to a woman in a large town should be robbed of the awful strength which 
loneliness and abject want combine to give it. One by one trade unions 
were started among certain classes of working women in London and in 
provincial towns. Each union was responsible for its own rules and its 
own method of doing business, and in every case the principle was laid 
down, as an essential, of self-support and independence of pecuniary help 
from outsiders. Wherever a women’s trade union was wanted there Mrs. 
Paterson was to be seen, maintaining, under a modest, quiet manner, a 
reserve of enthusiasm for her cause, and of knowledge of her subject, 
which compelled attention when she rose to speak. The work increased, 
and her health began to fail, but not her courage or her unselfishness. A 
women’s printing society was established under her direction; and she 
took up the editorship of the Women’s Union Journal. A women’s swimming 
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club, a women’s labour registry office, were all more or less directly 
dependent on her efforts for their establishment and maintenance. Last 
winter Mrs. Paterson died, and this is an appeal to those who think that 
her work should not be allowed to die with her. Among these is Miss 
Florence Nightingale, who has taken a keen interest in it, and who has 
defined the aim of the Women’s Provident League in these words: ‘The 
object is to help poor women who live by hand-work to help themselves, 
and to be helped by other women who would otherwise be as poor as 
themselves to do good work, and obtain the market value of good 
work by every means, including combination. This is a brave work in 
which all the women of England should unite.”” Miss Nightingale ends 
her letter by a promise of £50, payable in three years—wishing she could 
have given ‘‘twenty times as much.” The question naturally arises, Why 
are funds wanted, and how will they be spent ? 

The funds are wanted to provide a suitable house in which the business 
of the Women’s League, and of the several women’s trades unions which 
are affiliated to it, may be transacted, where conferences may be held, 
where the library already owned by the League may be kept and added 
to, where working women may come, as to a club, for refreshment and 
rest, where their labour registry may be kept, and where, if possible, 
those who want temporary shelter may be able, for a moderate price, to 
get a respectable lodging. The difficulties of the work of the Women’s 
League have been immensely aggravated by the want of such a base of 
operations as this. Not a shilling of the money subscribed will find its 
way into the funds of any of the various unions. Their independence 
will remain untouched; and it is hoped that the time will soon come when 
the members of the unions will have so largely increased in numbers that 
they will be able ‘themselves to contribute to the expenses of the central 
society. 

Towards the objects named in this letter, as a fitting memorial of Mrs. 
Paterson’s work, between £700 and £800 have already been promised, 
mainly by her own personal friends. Between £4,000 and £6,000 might 
well be spent in buying and fitting up a suitable house, and adapting it 
to the purposes of the Women’s League. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FREDERICK VERNEY. 





